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CHAPTER X. 


WHEN he was alone, ‘Giovanni 
retracd his steps, and again took 
up his position near the entrance 
to the reception-rooms. He had 
matter for reflection in the inter- 
view which had just ended; and, 
having nothing better to do while 
he waited for Corona, he set him- 
self to reflect. He was not alto- 
gether pleased at the interest his 
marriage excited in high quarters ; 
he hated interference, and he re- 
garded Cardinal Antonelli’s advice 
in such a matter as an interference 
of the most unwarrantable kind. 
Neither he himself nor his father 
were men who sought counsel from 
without, for independence in action 
was with them a family tradition, 
a independence of thought was in 
their race a hereditary quality. To 
think that if he, Giovanna Sarra- 
cinesca, chose to marry any woman 
whatsoever, any cne, no matter 
how exalted in station, should dare 
to express approval or disapproval, 


was a shock to every inborn and 
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cultivated prejudice in his nature. 
He had nearly quarrelled with his 
own father for seeking to influence 
his matrimonfal projects; it did 
not seem likely that he would 
suffer Cardinal Antonelli to inter- 
fere with them. If Giovanni had 
really made up his mind—had 
firmly determined to ask the hand 
of Donna Tullia—it is more than 
probable that the statesman’s ad- 
vice would not only have failed 
signally in preventing the match, 
But by the very opposition it would 
have aroused in Givovanni’s heart 
it would have had the effect of 
throwing him into the arms of a 
party which already desired his 
adhesion, and which, under his 
guidance, might have become as 
formidable as it was previovsly in- 
significant. Bnt the great Cardinal 
was probably well informed, and, 
his words had not fallen upon a 
barren soil. Giovanni had vacil- 
lated sadly in trying to come a 
decision. His first Quixotic im- 
L 
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pulse to marry Madame Mayer, in 
order to show the world that he 
cared nothing for Corona d’ Astrar- 
dente, had proved itself absurd 
even to his impetuous intelligence. 
The growing antipathy he felt for 
Donna Tullia had made his mar- 
riage with her appear in the light 
ot a disagreeable duty, and his 
rashness in confessing his love for 
Corona had so disturbed his pre- 
vious conceptions that marriage 
no longer seemed a duty at all. 
What had been but a few days 
before almost a fixed resolution, 
had dwindled till it seemed an 
impracticable and even a_ useless 
scheme. When he had arrived at 


the Palazzo Frangipani that even- 
ing he had very nearly forgotten 
Donna Tullia, and had quite de- 
termined that whatever his father 
might say he would not give the 
promised answer before Easter. 
By the time the Cardina! had left 


him, he had decided that no power 
on earth could induce him to marry 
Madame Mayer. He did not take 
the trouble of saying to himself 
that he would marry no one else. 
The Cardinal’s words had struck 
deep, in a deep nature. Giovanni 
had given Del Ferice a very fair 
exposition of the views he believed 
himself to hold, on the day when 
they had walked together after 
Donna Tullia’s picnic. He be- 
lieved himself a practical man, 
loyal to the temporal power by 
principle rather than by any sort 
of enthusiastic devotion; not de- 
sirous of any great change, because 
any change that might reasonably 
be expected would be bad for his 
own vested interests; not preju- 
diced for any policy save that of 
peace—preferring, tindeed, — with 
Cicero, the most unjust peace to 
the most just war; tenacious of 
old customs, and not particularly 
inquisitive concerning ideas of pro- 
gress,—on the whole, Giovanni 


Sarracinesca. 


thought himself what his father — 
had been in his youth, and more or 
less what he hoped his sons, if he 
ever had any, would be after him. 
But there was more in him than 
all this, and at the first distant 
sound of battle he felt the spirit 


stir within him, for his real nature 


was brave and loyal, unselfish and 
devoted, instinctively sympathis- 
ing with the weak and hating the 
lukewarm. He had told Del Ferice 
that he believed he would fight 
as a matter of principle: as he 
leaned ‘against the marble pillar 
of the door in the Palazzo Fran- 
gipani, he wished the fight had 
already begun. 

Waiting there, and staring into 
the moving. crowd, he was aware 
of a young man with pale and 
delicate features and black hair, 
who stood quietly by his side, and 
seemed like himself an idle though 
not uninterested spectator of the 
scene. Giovanna glanced once at 
the young fellow, and thought he 
recognised him, and glancing again, 
he met his earnest look, and saw 
that it was Anastase Gouache, the 
painter. Giovanni knew him 
slightly, for Gouache was regarded 
asa rising celebrity, and, thanks 
to Donna Tullia, was invited to 
most of the great receptions and 
balls of that season, though he 
was not yet anywhere on a footing 
of intimacy. Gouache was proud, 
and wotld perhaps have stood aloof 
altogether rather than be treated 
as one of the herd who are asked 
‘¢with everybody,’’ as the phrase 
goes; but he was of an observ- 
ing turn of mind, and it amused 
him immensely to stand unno- 
ticed, following the movements 
of society’s planets, comets, and 
satellites, and studying the many 
types of the cosmopolitan Roman 
world. 

‘‘Good _— evening, 
Gouache,’’ said Giovanni. 


Monsieu 
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«¢ Good evening, prince,’’ replied 
the artist, with a somewhat for- 
mal bow—after which both men re- 
lapsed into silence, and continued 
to watch the crowd. 

«¢ And what do you think of our 
Roman world ?”’ asked Giovanni, 
presently. 

‘*T cannot compare it to any 
other world,’’ answered Gouache, 
simply. ‘‘ I never went into society 
till I came to Rome. I think it is 
at once brilliant and sedate—it 
has a magnificent air of historical 
antiquity, and it is a little para- 
doxical.”’ 

‘‘Where is the paradox?”’ in- 
quired Giovanni. 


«<¢Es-tu libre? Les lois gont-elles re- 
spectées ? 

Crains-tu de voir ton champ pillé par 
le voisin ? 

Le maitre a-t-il son toit, et Jl ouvrier 


son pain ?’” 


A smile flickered over the young 
artist’s face as he quoted Musset’s 
lines in answer to Giovanni’s ques- 
tion. Giovanni himself laughed, 
and looked at Anastase with some- 
what increased interest. 

‘“‘Do you mean that we are 
revelling under the sword of Da- 
mocles—dancing on the eve of our 
execution ? ”’ ; 

‘‘Not precisely. A _ delicate 
flavour of uncertainty about to- 
morrow gives zest to the appetite 
-of to-day. It is impossible that 

such a large society should be 
wholly unconscious of its own im- 


minent danger—and yet these men gre 


and women go about to-night as if 
,they were Romans of old, rulers of 
the world, only less sure of them- 
selves than of the stability of the 
empire.’’ 

‘*Why not?’ asked Giovanni, 
glancing curiously at the pale 
young man beside him. ‘In an- 
swer to your quotation, I can say 
that I am as free as I care to be; 
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that the laws are sufficiently re- 
spected ; that no one has hitherto 
thought it worth while to plunder 
my acres; that I have a modest 
roof of my own; and that, as far 
as Iam aware, there are no work- 
men starving in the streets at 
present. You are answered, it 
seems to me, Monsieur Gouache.”’ 

‘‘Is that really your belief?”’ 
asked the artist, quietly. 

“Yes. As for my freedom, I 
am as free as air; no one thinks 
of hindering my movements. As 
for the laws, they are made for 
good citizens, and good citizens 
will‘respect them; if bad citizens 
do not, that is their loss) My 
acres are safe, possibly because 
they are not worth taking, though 
they yield me a modest compe- 
tence sufficient for my needs and 
for the needs of those who cultivate 
them for me.’’ 

‘‘And yet there is a great deal 
of talk in Rome about misery and 
injustice and oppression———’”’ 

‘There will be a great deal 
more talk about those evils, wit 
much better cause, if people wh? 
think like you succeed in bringing 
about a revolution, Monsieur Gou- 
ache,”’ answered Giovanni, coldly. 

‘< If many people think like you, 
prince, a revolution is not to be 
thought of. As for me, I am a 
foreigner, and I see what I can, 
and listen to what I hear.’’ 

‘“‘A revolution is not to be 
thought of. It was tried here and 
failed. If we are overcome by a 
at power from without, we 
shall have no choice but to yield, 


if any of us survive—for we would 


fight. But we have nothing to fear 
from within.” 

‘¢Perhaps not,’’ returned Gou- 
ache, thoughtfully. ‘‘I hear such 
opposite opinions that I hardly 
know what to think.” 

‘‘T hear that you are to paint 
Cardinal Antonelli’s portrait,”’ said 
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Giovanni. ‘‘ Perhaps his Eminence 
_ will help you to decide.’’ 

*“Yes; they say he 
cleverest man in Europe.” 

‘‘In that they —whoever they 
may be—are mistaken,’’ replied 
Giovanni.. ‘‘But he is a man of 
immense intellect, nevertheless.”’ 

‘¢T am not sure whether I will 
paint his portrait after all,’’ said 
Gouache. 

‘*You do not wish to be per- 
suaded ?”’ 

“*€No. My own ideas please me 
very well for the present. I would 
not exchange them for those of 
any one else.’’ 

‘May I ask what those ideas 
are?’’ inquired Giovanni, with a 
show of interest. 

‘IT am a republican,’’ answered 
Gouache, quickly. ‘‘I am alsoa 
good Catholic.” 

‘¢Then you are yourself much 
more -paradoxical than the whole 
of our Roman society put togeth- 
er,’’ answered Giovanni, with a 
dry laugh. 

‘* Perhaps. 
most beautiful 
world,”’ 

It was nearly twelve o’clock 
-when Corona arrived, old Astrar- 
dente sauntering jauntily by her 
side, his face arranged with more 
than usual care, and his glossy 
wig curled cunningly to- represent 
nature. He was said to possess a 
number of wigs of different lengths, 
which he wore in rotation, thus 
sustaining the impression that his 
hair was cut from time to time. 
In his eye a single eyeglass was 
adjusted, and as he walked he 
swung his hat delicately in his 
tightly gloved fingers. He wore 
the plainest of collars and the 
simplest of gold studs; no chain 
dangled showily from his waistcoat- 
pocket, and his small feet were en- 
cased iri little patent-leather shoes. 
But for his painted face, he might 


is the 


There comes the 
woman in the 
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have passed for the very incarna- 
tion of fashionable simplicity. But. 
his face betrayed him. 


As for Corona, she was dazzling- 
Not that any colour 


ly beautiful. . 
or material she wore could greatly — 


enhance her beauty, for all who 


saw her on that memorable night 
remembered the wonderful light 
in her face, and the strange look 
in her splendid eyes; but the thick — 
soft fall of the white velvet made — 
as it were a pedestal for her love- — 
liness, and the Astrardente jewels 
that clasped her waist and throat 
aud crowned her raven hair, col- 


‘lected the radiance of the many 


candles, and made the light cling 
to her and follow herasshe walked. 
Giovanni saw her enter, and his 
whole adoration came upon him as 
a madness upon a sick man in a 
fever, so that he would have sprung 
forward to meet her, and fallen at 
her feet and worshipped her, had 
he not suddenly felt that he was 
watched by more than one of the 
many who paused to see her go by. 
He moved from his place and stood 
near the door where she would 
have to pass, and for a moment 
his heart stood still. 

He jhardly knew how it was. 
He found himself speaking to her. 
He asked her for a dance, he asked 
boldly for:the cotillon—he never 
knew how he had dared; she as- 
sented, let her eyes rest upon him 
for one moment with an indescrib- 
able expression, then grew very 
calm and cold, and passed on. 

It was all over in an instant. 
Giovanni moved back to his place — 
as she went by, and stood still like 
a man stunned. It was well that 
there were yet nearly two hours 
before the preliminary dancing 
would be over; he needed some 
time to collect himself. The air 
seemed full of strange voices, and 
he watched the moving faces as ~ 
in a dream, unable to concentrate - 
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his attention upon anything he 
saw. 

‘*He looks as though he had a 
stroke of paralysis,’’ said a woman’s 
voice near him. It did not strike 
him, in his strange bewilderment, 
that it was Donna Tullia who had 
spoken, still less that she was 
speaking of him, almost to him. 

<‘Something very like it, I should 
say,’’ answered Del Ferice’s oily 
voice. ‘‘ He has probably been ill 
since you saw him. Sarracinesca 
is an unhealthy place.” 

Giovanni turned sharply round. 

‘Yes; we were speaking of 
you, Don Giovanni,”’ said Donna 
Tullia, with some scorn.‘* Does 
it strike you that you were exceed- 
ingly rude in not letting me know 
that you were going out of town 
when you had promised to dance 
with me at the Valdarno ball?” 
She curled her small lip and show- 
ed her sharp white teeth. Gio- 
vanni was a man of the world, 


however, and was equal to the 


occasion. : 
“*T apologise most humbly,’’ he 


said. ‘It was indeed very rude; 
but in the urgency of the case, I 
forgot all other engagements. I 
really beg your pardon. Will you 
honour me with a dance this even- 
ing?” | 

‘*T have every dance engaged,”’ 
answered Madame Mayer, coldly 
staring at him. 

‘I am very sorry,’”’ said Gio< 
vanni, inwardly thanking heaven 
for his good fortune, and wishing 
she would go away. 

‘« Wait a moment,’”’ said Donna 
Tullia, judging that she had pro- 
duced the desired effect upon him. 

“Let me look. I believe I have 
one waltz left. Let me see. Yes, 
the one before the last—you can 
have it if you like.”’ 

.  ** Thank you,’ murmured Gio- 
vanni, greatly annoyed. ‘I will 
remember.” 


Sarracinesca. 
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Madame Mayer laid her hand 
upon Del Ferice’s arm, and moved 
away. She was a vain woman, and 
being in love with -Sarracinesca 
after her own fashion, could not 
understand that he should be 
wholly indifferent to her. She 
thought that in telling him she 
had no dances she had given him 
a little wholesome punishment, 
and that in giving one after all _ 
she had conferred a favour upon 
him. She also believed that she 
annoyed Del Ferice, which always 
amused her. But Del Ferice was 
more than a match for her, with 
his quiet ways and smooth tongue. 

They went into the ball-room 
together and danced a few minutes. 
When the music ceased, Ugo ex- 
cused himself on the plea that he 
was engaged for the quadrille that 
followed. He at once set out in 
search of the Duchessa d’Astrar- 
dente, and did not lose sight of her 
again. She did not dance before 
the cotillon, she said; and she sat 
down in a high chair in the picture- 
gallery, while three or four men, 
among whom was Valdarno, sat 
and stood near her, doing their 
best to amuse her. Others came, 
and some went away, but Corona 
did not move, and sat amongst her 
little court, glad to have the time 
pass in any way until the cotillon. 
When Del Ferice had ascertained 
her position, he went about his 
business, which was manifold— 
dancing frequently, and making a 
point of speaking to every one in 
the room. At the end of an hour, 
he joined the groop of men around 
the Duchessa and took part in the 
conversation. 

It was ‘an easy matter to make 
the talk turn upon Giovanni Sarra- 
cinesca. Every one was more or 
less curious about the journey he 
had made, and especially about 
the cause of his absence. Each of 
the men had something to say, 
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and each, knowing the popular 
report that Giovanni was in love 
with Corona, said his say with as 
much wit as he could command. 
Corona herself was interested, for 
she alone understood his sudden 
absence, and was anxious to hear 
the common opinion concerning it. 

The theories advanced were vari- 
ous. Some said he had been quar- 
relling with the local authorities 
* of Sarracinesca, who interfered 
with his developments and im- 
provements upon the estate, and 
they gave laughable portraits of 
the village sages with whom he 
had been engaged. Others said 
he had only stopped there a day, 
and had been in Naples. One said 
he had been boar-hunting ; another, 
that the Sarracinesca woods had 
been infested by a band of rob- 
bers, who were terrorising the 
country. 

‘*And what do you say, Del 
Ferice?”’ asked Corona, seeing a 
cunning smile upon the man’s pale 
fat face. 

**It is very simple,’ said Ugo; 
‘*it is a very simple matter in- 
deed. Ifthe Duchessa will permit 
me, I will call him, and we will ask 
him directly what he has been 
doing. There he stands with old 
Cantalorgano at the other end of 
the room. Public curiosity de- 
mands to be satisfied. May I call 
him, Duchessa ? ”’ 

‘¢ By no means,”’ said Corona, 
quickly. But before she had 
spoken, Valdarno, who was always 
sanguine and impulsive, had rap- 
idly crossed the gallery and was 
already speaking to Giovanni. The 
latter bowed his head as though 
obeying an order, aud came quietly 
back with the young man who had 
called him. The crowd of men 
parted before him as he advanced 
to the Duchessa’s chair, and stood 
waiting in some surprise. 

‘‘What ,are your commands, 


Trachouni?* he asked, insu 


formal tones. 
‘*Valdarno is too quick,” 


swered Corona, who was oe 


annoyed. ‘*Some one sugges 
calling you to settle a dispute, an 
he went before I could stop him, 


I fear it is very impertinent of us.” 

‘¢T am entirely at your service,” 
said Giovanni, who was delighted — 
at having been called, and had 
found time to recover from his | 
first excitement on seeing her, ~ 


‘¢ What is the question ?”’ 


‘*We were all talking about = 


you,’’ said Valdarno. 
‘¢ We were wondering where you 
had been,”’ said another, 


‘¢ They said you had gone boar- © 


hunting.” 

‘« Or to Naples.”’ 

‘¢Or even to Paris.’’ Three or 
four spoke in one breath. 


«<I am exceedingly flattered at — 


the interest you all show in me,” 
said Giovanni, quietly. ‘‘ There is 
very little to tell. I have been in 


Sarracinesca upon a matter of busi- — 


ness, spending my days in the 
woods with my steward, and my 
nights in keeping away the cold 
and the ghosts. I would have in- 
vited you all to join the festivity, 
had I known how much you were 


interested. The beef up there is. 


monstrously tough, and the rats 
are abominably noisy, but the 
mountain air is said to be very 
healthy.”’ 

Most of the men present felt 
that they had not only behaved 
foolishly, but had. spoiled the little 
circle around the Duchessa by in- 
troducing a man who had the 


power to interest her where they 


could only afford amusement. 
Valdarno was still standing, and 
his chair beside Corona was vacant. 
Giovanni calmly installed himself 
upon it, and began to talk as 
though nothing had happened. 


‘You are not dancing, Duch- — 
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essa,’ he remarked. ‘‘I suppose 
have been in the ball-room?”’ 

«‘Yes—and I am rather tired 
this evening. I will wait.” 

‘You were here at the last 
great ball, before the old prince 
died, were you not?’’ asked Gio- 
yvanni, remembering that occasion 
as the first where he had seen her. 

‘¢VYes,’’ she answered: ‘and I 
remember that we danced together ; 
and the accident to the window, 
and the story of the ghost.” 

So they fell into conversation, 
and though one or two of the men 
yentured an ineffectual remark, the 
little circle dropped away, and 
Giovanni was left alone by the 
side of the Duchessa. The distant 
opening strains of a waltz came 
floating down the gallery, but 
neither of the two heard, nor 
cared. 

‘*It is strange,’’ Giovanni said. 
‘‘ They say it has always happened, 
since the memorv of man. No one 
has ever seen anything, but when- 
ever there is a great ball, there is 
a crash of broken glass some time 
in the course of the evening. No- 
body could ever explain why that 
window fell in, five years ago—five 
years ago this month,—this very 
day, I believe,’’ he continued sud- 
denly, in the -act of recollection. 
‘‘Yes—the nineteenth of January, 
Iremember very well—it was my 
mother’s birthday.” 

‘‘ Tt is not so extraordinary,” 
said Corona, ‘* for it chances to’ be 
the name-day of the present prince. 
That was probably the reason why 
it was chosen this year.” She 
spoke a little nervously, as though 
still ill at ease. 

‘*But it is very strange,’’ said 
Giovanni, in a low voice. ‘It is 


' Strange that we should have met 


here the first time, and that we 
should not have met here since, 
until—to-day.”’ 

He looked towards her as he 


. Shortly. 
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spoke, and their eyes met and lin- 
gered in each other’s gaze. Sud- 
denly the blood mounted to Cor- 
ona’s cheeks, her eyelids drooped, 
she leaned back in her seat and 
was silent. 

Far off. at the entrance to the 
ball-room, Del Ferice found Donna 
Tullia alone. She was very angry. 
The dance for which she was en- 
gaged to Giovanni Sarracinesca 
had begun, and was already half 
over, and still he had not come. 
Her pink facé was unusually flush- 
ed, and there was a disagreeable 
look in her blue eyes. 

‘¢ Ah ?—I see Don Giovanni has 
again forgotten his engagement,” 
said Ugo, in smooth tones. He 
well knew that he himself had 
brought about the omission, but 
none could have guessed it from 
his manner. ‘* May I have the 
honour ofa turn before your cava- 
lier arrives? ’’ he asked. 

‘*No,” said Donna Tullia, angri- 
ly. ‘*Give me your arm. We 
will go and find him.” She al- 
most hissed the words through her 
closed teeth. 

She hardly knew that Del Ferice 
was leading her as they moved to- 
wards the picture-gallery, passing 
through the crowded rooms that 
lay between. She never spoke ; 
but her movement was impetuous, 
and she resented being delayed by 
the hosts of men and women who 
filled the way. As they entered 
the long apartments, where the por- 
traits of the Frangipani lined the 
walls from end to end, Del Ferice 
uttered a well-feigned exclama- 
tion. 

‘Oh, there he is!” he cried. 
‘¢ Do you see him?—his back is 
turned—he is alone with Astrar- 
dente.”’ 

‘¢Come,”’ said Donna Tullia, 
Del Ferice would have 
preferred to have let her go alone, 
and to have witnessed from a dis- 
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tance the scene he had brought 
about. But he could not refuse to 
accompany Madame Mayer. 

Neither Corona, who was facing 
the pair, but was talking with 
Giovanni, nor Giovanni himself, 
who was turned away from them, 
noticed their approach until they 
came and stood still beside them. 
Sarracinesca looked up and started. 
The Duchessa d’Astrardente raised 
his black eye-brows in surprise. 

‘Our dance!’’ exclamed Gio- 
vanni, in considerable agitation. 
*« It is the one after this———”’ 

‘*On the contrary,”’ said Donna 
Tullia, in tones trembling with 
rage, ‘‘itis already over. It is 
the most unparalleled insolence ! ’’ 

Giovanni was profoundly dis- 
gusted at himself and Donna Tul- 
lia. He cared not so much for the 
humiliation itself, which was bad 
enough, as for the annoyance the 
scene caused Corona, who looked 
from one to the other in angry as- 
tonishment, but of course could 
have nothing to say. 

‘*I can only assure you that I 
thought——_”’ 

** Silence, Prince! ’’ cried Don- 
na Tullia, losing all self-control. 


Sarracinesca. 


‘¢ There is no excuse, nor pa 

— it is the second time. 

insult me further, by inventing un- 
truths for your apology.”’ . 

‘¢ Nevertheless ”” began Gio. 
vanni, who was sincerely sorry for — 
his great rudéness, and would glad. 
ly have attempted to explain his 
conduct, seeing that Donna Tullia — 
was so justly angry. es 

‘¢ There is no nevertheless !”’ she 
interrupted. ‘‘ You may stay where — 
you are,”’ she added, with a ‘scorn-— 
ful glance at the Duchessa d’As- 
trardente. Then she laid her hand 
upon Del Ferice’s arm, and swept 
angrily past, so that the train of 
her red silk gown brushed sharply — 
against Corona’s soft white vel- 
vet. t 
Giovanni remained standing a — 
moment, with a puzzled expression 
upon his face. 

‘¢ How could you do anything so 
rude?’ asked Corona, very gravely. 
‘¢ She will never forgive you, and 
she will be quite right.’ 

‘¢T do not know how I forgot,” 
he answered, seating himself again. 
‘*It is dreadful—unpardonable— 
but perhaps the consequences will 
be good.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


Corona was ill atease. In the 
first few moments of being alone 
with Giovanni the pleasure she 
felt outweighed all other thoughts. 
But as the minutes lengthened to 
a quarter of an hour, then half an 
hour, she grew nervous, and her 
answers came more and more 
shortly. She said to herself that 
she should never have given him 
the cotillon, and she wondered how 
the remainder of the time would 
pass. The realisation of what had 
occurred came upon her, and the 
hot blood rose to her face and 
ebbed away again, and rose once 


more. Yet she could not speak 
out,what her pride prompted her 
tosay, because she pitied Giovanni 
a little, and was willing to think 
for a moment that it was only com- 
passion she felt, lest she should feel 
that she must send him away. 

But Giovanni sat beside her, and 
knew that the spell was working 
upon him, and that there was no 
salvation. He had _ taken her un- 
awares, though he hardly knew it, 
when she first entered, and he asked 
her suddenly for a dance. He had 
wondered vaguely why she had so ~ 
freely consented ; but, in the wild 
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delight of being by her side, he 
Yost completely all hold upon him- 
self, and yielded to the exquisite 
charm of her presence, as a man 
who has struggled for a moment 
against a powerful opiate sinks 
under its influence, and involun- 
tarily acknowledges his weakness. 
Strong as he was, - his strength was 
all gone, and he knew not where 
he should find it. 

‘You will have to make her 
some further apology,’’ said Corona, 
as Madame Mayer’s red train dis- 
appeared through the doorway at 
the other end of the room. 

‘“‘Of course—I must do some- 
thing about it,’’ said Giovanni, ab- 
sently. ‘* After all, I do not won- 
der—it is amazing that I should 
have recognised her at all. I 
should forget anything to-night, 
except that Iam to dance with 
ou.” 

The Duchessa looked away, and 
fanned herself slowly; but she 
sighed quickly, and checked the 
deep-drawn breath as by a great 
effort. The waltz was over, and 
the dancers streamed through the 
intervening rooms towards the 
gallery in quest of a fresher air and 
freer space. Two and two they 
came, quickly following each other 
and passing on, some filling the 
high seats along the walls, others 
hastening towards the supper- 
tooms beyond. A few minutes 
earlier Sarracinesca and Corona 
had been almost alone in the great 
apartment; now they were sur- 
rounded on all sides by a chatter- 
ing crowd of menand women, with 
flushed faces or unnaturally pale, 
according as the éffort of dancing 
affected each, and the indistin- 
guishable din of hundreds of voices 
so filled the air that Giovanni and 
the Duchessa could hardly hear 
éach other speak. 

‘¢ This is intolerable,’’ said Gio- 
vanni, suddenly. ‘‘ You are not 
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engaged for the last quadrille? 
Shall we not go away until the 
cotillon begins ?”’ ; 

Corona hesitated a moment, and 
was silent. She glanced once at 
Giovanni, and again surveyed the 
moving crowd. 

‘¢ Yes,’’ she said at last; ‘*let 
us go away.’’- 

«You are very good,’’ answered 
Giovanni in a low voice, as he 
offered her his arm. She looked 
at him inquiringly, and her face 
grew grave, as they slowly made 
their way out of the room. 

At last they came to the con- 
servatory, and went in among the 
great plants and the soft lights. 
There was no one there; and they 
slowly paced the broad walk that 
was left clear all round the glass- 
covered chamber, and up and down 
the middle. The plants were dis- 
posed so thickly as to form almost 
impenetrable walls of green on 
either side; and at one end there 
was an open space where a little 
marble fountain played, around 
which were disposed seats of 
carved wood. But Giovanni and 
Corona continued to walk slowly 
along the tiled path. 

‘¢Why did you say I was good 
just now?”’ asked Corona at last. 
Her voice sounded cold. 

‘¢T should not have said it, per- 
haps,” answered Giovanni. ‘‘I 
say many things which I cannot 
help saying. I am very sorry.” 

‘¢T am very sorry too,’’ answered 
the Duchessa, quietly. 

‘*Ah! if you knew, you would 
forgive me. If you could guess 
half the truth, you would forgive 
me.”’ 

‘¢T would rather not guess it.’ 

‘¢Of course; but you have al- 
ready—you know it all. Havel 
not told you?’’- Giovanni spoke in 
despairing tones. He was utterly 
weak and spellbound; he could 
hardly find any words at all. 
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‘Don Giovanni,’’ said Corona, 
speaking very proudly and calmly, 
but not unkindly, ‘‘ I have known 
you so long, I believe you to be 
so honourable a man, that I am 
willing to suppose that you said 
—what you said—in a moment 
of madness.”’ 

“*Madness! It was madness ; 
but it is more sweet to remember 
than all the other doings of my 
life,’’ said Sarracinesca, his tongue 
unloosed at last. ‘‘If it is madness 
to love you, I am mad past all 
cure. There is no healing for me 
now ; I shall never find my senses 
again, for they are lost in you, and 
lost for ever. Drive me away, 
crush me, trample on me if you 
will; you cannot kill me nor kill 
my madness, for I live in you and 
for you, and I cannot die. That 
is all. I am not eloquent as other 
men are, to use smooth words and 
twist phrases. I love you a 

‘* You have said too much al- 
«ready—too much, far too much,”’ 
‘ murmured Corona, in broken tones. 

She had withdrawn her hand from 
his during his passionate speech, 
amd stood back from against the 
dark wall of green plants, her head 
drooping upon her breast, her 
‘fingers clasped fast together. His 
short rude words were terribly 
sweet to hear; it was fearful to 
think that she was alone with him, 
that one step would bring her to 
his side, one passionate impulse 
throw her white arms about his 
neck, one faltering sigh of over- 
whelming love bring her queenly 
head down upon his shoulder. Ah, 
God! how gladly she would let her 
tears flow and speak for her! how 
unutterably. sweet it would be to 
rest for one instant in his arms, to 
love and be loved as she longed 
to be! 

‘¢You are so cold,’”’ he cried, 
passionately. ‘* You cannot under- 
stand. All spoken words are not 
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too much, are not enough to moy 
you, to make you see that I 
really worship and adore you; y 
the whole of you—your glo hee 
face, your sweet small hands, 
queenly way, the light of " 
eyes, and the words of your lip 
all of you, body and soul, I le 
I would I might die now, for j 
know it, even | if you will 
understand 


He moved a a nearer to her, — 
stretching out his hands as he < 
Corona trembled convuls. 
ively, and her lips turned white in 


spoke. 


the torture of temptation; she 
leaned far back against the green 
leaves, staring wildly at Giovan 
held as in a vice by the mighty 
passions of love and fear. Havi 
yielded her ears to his words, they ~ 
fascinated her horribly. He, : 


himself. His _ resolutions, long. 
pondered in the solitude of Sarra- 
cinesca, had vanished like unsub- 


stantial vapours before a strong 


fire, and his heart and soul were ~ 


ablaze. © 

‘¢ Do not look at me so,”’ he said, : 
** Do not look at. 
me as though you feared me, a5 ~ 


almost tenderly. 


though you hated me. Can you” 
not see that it is I who fear you” 


as well as love you, who tremble © 
at your coldness, who watch for | 


your slightest kind look? Ah, 


Corona, you have. made me so 
happy !—there is no angel in all © 
heaven but would give up his ~ 


7? 


Paradise to change for mine! 


He had taken her hand and © 
pressed it wildly to his lips. Her © 
eyelids drooped, and her head fell 

They stood — 
his arm had — 
almost stolen about her slender © 
waist, he almost thought he was 


back for one moment. 
so very near that 


supporting her. 


Suddenly, without the 


man, had long lost all control of — 


least 
warning, she dfew herself up to ~ 
her full height, and thrust Giovanni 
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pack to her arm’s length, strongly, 
almost roughly. 

“Never!” she said. “I ama 
weak woman, but not so weak as 
that. I am miserable, but not so 
miserable as to listen to you. 
Giovanni Sarracinesca, you say 

love me-—God grant it is not 
true! but you say it. Then, have 


*you no honour, no courage, no 


strength? Is there nothing of the 
man left in you? Is there notruth 
in your love, no generosity in your 
heart? If you so love me as you 
say you do, do you care so little 
what becomes of me as to tempt 
me to love you?”’ 

She spoke very earnestly, not 
scornfully nor angrily, but in the 
certainty of strength and right, 
and in the strong persuasion that 
the headstrong man would hear 
and be convinced. She was weak 
no longer; for one desperate mo- 
ment her fate had trembled in the 
balance, but she had not hesitated 
even then; she had struggled 


bravely, and her brave soul had 


won the great battle. She had 
been weak the other day at the 
theatre, in letting herself ask the 
question to which she -knew the 
answer; she had been miserably 
weak that very night in so aban- 
doning herself to the influence she 
loved and dreaded; but at the 
great moment, when heaven and 
earth swam before her as in a wild 
and unreal mirage, with the voice 
of the man she loved ringing in 
her ears, speaking such words as 
it was an ecstasy to hear, she had 
been no longer weak—the reality 
of danger had brought forth the 
sincerity of her goodness, and her 
heart had found courage to do a 
great deed, for she had overcome, 


! and she knew it. 


Giovanni stood back from her, 
and hung his head. In a moment 
the force of his passion was checked, 


and from the supreme verge of un- 
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speakable and rapturous delight, 
he was cast suddenly into the 
depth of his own remorse. He 
stood silent before her, trembling 
and awe-struck. 

‘¢ You cannot understand ,me,”’ 
she said. ‘I do not understand 
myself. But this I know, that 
you are not what you have seemed 
to-night—that there is enough 
manliness and nobility in you to 
respect a woman, and that you 
will hereafter prove that I am 
right. I pray that I may not see 
you any more; but if I must see 
you, I will trust you thus much— 
say that I may trust you,’’ she 
added, her strong smooth voice 
sinking in a trembling cadence, 
half beseeching, and yet wholly 
commanding. 

Sarracinesca bent his heavy 
brows, and was silent for a mo- 
ment. Then he looked up, and 
his eyes met hers, and seemed to 
gather strength from her. 

‘‘If you will let me see you 
sometimes, you may trust me. I 
would I were as noble and good 
as you—I am not. I will try to 
be. Ah, Corona!” he cried sud- 
denly, ‘‘ forgive me, forgive me! 
I hardly knew what I said.’’ 

‘¢Hush!”’ said the Duchessa, 
gently; ‘‘you must not speak 
like that, nor call me Corona. 
Perhaps I am wrong, to forgive 
you wholly, but I believe in you. 
I believe you will understand, and 
that you will be worthy of the 
trust I place in you.” 

‘¢Indeed, Duchessa, none shall 
say that they have trusted one of 
our name in vain,’’ answered Gio- 
vanni very proudly—‘‘ neither man 
nor woman,—and, least of all 
women, you.”’ 

‘¢ That is well,’’ said she, with 
the faint shadow of a smile. ‘I 
would rather see you proud than 
reckless. See that you remain so 
—that neither by word nor deed 
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you ever remind me that I have 
had anything to forgive. It is 
the only way in which any inter- 
course between us can be possible 
after this—this dreadful night.” 

Giovanni bowed his head. He 
was still pale, but he had regained 
control of himself. 

‘«T solemnly promise that I will 
not recall it to your memory, and 
I implore your forgiveness, even 
though: you cannot forget.’’ 

‘*T cannot forget,’’ said Corona, 
almost under her breath. Gio- 
vanni’s eyes flashed for a moment. 
‘Shall we go back to the ball- 
room? I will go home soon.” 

As they turned to go, a loud 
crash, as of broken glass, with the 
fall of some heavy body, startled 
them, and made them stand sill 
in the middle of the walk. The 
noisy concussion was followed by 
a complete silence. Corona, whose 
nerves had been severely tried, 
trembled slightly. 

‘«Tt isstrange,” she said ; 
say it always happens.”’ 

There was nothing to be seen. 
The thick web of plants hid the 
cause of the noise from view, 
whatever it might be. Giovanni 
hesitated a moment, looking about 
to see how he could get behind the 
banks of flower-pots. Then he left 
Corona without a word, and strid- 
ing to the end of the walk, disap- 
peared into the depths of the con- 
servatory. He had noticed that 
there was a narrow entrance at 
the end nearest the fountain, in- 
tended probably to admit the gar- 
dener for the purpose of watering 
the plants. Corona could hear his 
quick steps; she thought she 
heard a low groan and a voice 
whispering,—but she might have 
been mistaken, for the place was 
large, and her heart was beating 
fast. 

Giovanni had not gone far in 
the narrow way, which was suffi- 


*« they 
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ciently lighted by the soft li 
of the many candles concealed 
various parts of the censervatg 
when he came upon the figure 
a man sitting, as he had apparen' 
fallen, across the small pas 
The fragments of a heavy earth 
ware vase lay beyond him, with g 
heap of earth and roots; and the 
tall india-rubber plant which grew - 
in it had fallen against the sloping — 
glass roof and shattered sever 
panes. As Giovanni came ‘ 
denly upon him, the man st Z 
to rise, and in the dim light Sarr. 
cinesca recognised Del Ferice. The 
truth flashed upon him at once, 


The fellow had been listening, and” 


had probably heard all. Giovanni 
instantly resolved to conceal the 
fact from the Duchessa, to whom ~ 
the knowledge that the painful 


scene had been overheard would | 


be a bitter mortification. 


vanni could undertake to silence 


the eavesdropper. 

Quick as thought his 
brown hands gripped the throat 
of Ugo del Ferice, stifling his 
breath like a collar of iron. ‘ 

‘* Dog!’’ he whispered fiercely in 
the wretch’s ear, ‘‘if you breathe, 
I will kill you now! You will find 
me in my own house inanhour. Be 
silent now!’’ Giovanni whispered, 
with such a terrible grip on the 


fellow’s” throat that his eyeballs 


seemed starting from his head 


Then he turned and went out by 


the way he had entered, leaving 
Del Ferice writhing with pain and 
gasping for breath. As he joined 
Corona, his face betrayed no emo 
tion—he had been so pale before 
that he could not turn whiter if 
his anger—but his eyes gleamed 
fiercely at the thought of fight 
The Duchessa stood where he had 
left her, still much agitated. 

‘‘It is nothing,” said Cio 
with a forced laugh, as he offered” 


her his arm and led her quickly 
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qway. ‘Imagine. A great vase 


with one of Frangipani’s favourite 
plants in it had been badly propped, 
and had fallen right through the 
glass, outward.”’ 

«Itis strange,’’ said Corona. ‘‘I 
was almost sure I heard a groan.”’ 
“Tt was the wind. The glass 
was broken, and it is a stormy 
night.” 

“That was just the way that 
window fell in, five years ago,”’ 
said Corona. ‘‘Something always 
happens here. I think I will go 
home—let us find my husband.” 

No one would have guessed, 
from Corona’s face, that anything 
extraordinary had occurred in the 
half-hour she had spent in the 
conservatory. She walked calmly 
by Giovanni’s side, not a trace of 
excitement on her pale proud face, 
not a sign of umeasiness in the 
quiet glance of her splendid eyes. 
She had conquered, and she knew 
it, never to be tempted again; she 
had conquered herself, and she had 
overcome the man beside her. Gio- 
yanni glanced at her in wondering 
admiration. 

“You are the bravest woman in 
the world, as I am the most con- 
temptible of men,’’ he said sudden- 
ly, as they entered the picture- 
gallery. 

‘‘T am not brave,’’ she answered 
calmly, ‘‘ neither are you contemp- 
tible; my friend. We have both 
been very near to our destruction, 


but it has pleased God to save us.’’ 


‘*By you,’ said Sarracinesca, 
very solemnly. He knew that 
within six hours he might be lying 
dead upon. some plot of wet grass 


without the city, and he grew very 


grave, after the manner of brave 
men when death is abroad. 

**You have saved my soul to- 
night,”” he said earnestly. ‘‘ Will 
you give me your blessing and 
whole forgiveness? Do not laugh 


- atme, nor think me foolish. The 
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blessing of such women as you 
should -make, men braver and 
better.’’ : 

The gallery was again deserted. 
The cotillon had begun, and those 
who were not dancing were at 
supper. Corona stood still for one 
moment by the very chair where 
they had sat so long. 

‘*I forgive you wholly. I pray 
that all blessings may be upon 
you always, in life and in death, 
for ever.” 

Giovanni bowed his head rever- 
ently. It seemed as though the 
woman he so loved was speaking 
a benediction upon his death, a 
last im pace which should follow 
him for all eternity. 

‘¢ In life and in death, I will hon- 
our you truly and serve you faith- 
fully, forever, he answered. As 
he raised his head, Corona saw that 
there were tears in his eyes, and 
she felt that there were tears in her 
own. 

‘¢ Come,’’ she said, and they pass- 
ed on in silence. 

She found her husband at last 
in the supper-room. He was leis- 
urely discussing the wing of a 
chicken and a small glass of claret- 
and-water, with a gouty ambassa- 
dor whose wife had insisted upon 
dancing the cotillon, and who was 
revenging himself upon a Stras- 
bourg fa/é and a bottle of dry 
champagne. 

‘‘Ah, my dear,’’ said Astrar- 
dente, looking up from his modest 
fare, ‘‘you have been dancing? 
You have come to supper? You 
are very wise. I have danced a 


- great deal myself, but I have not 


seen you—the room was so crowd; 
ed. Here—this small tablé will ° 
hold us all, just a quartet.”’ 
‘¢Thanks—I am. not hungry. 
Will you take me home when you 
have finished supper? Or are you 
oing to stay? Do not wait, Don 
iovanni; I know you are busy 
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in the cotillon. My husband will 
take care of me. Good night.” 

Giovanni bowed, and went away, 
glad to be alone at last. He had 
to be at home in half an hour accor- 
ding to his engagement, and he 
had to look about him for a friend. 
All Rome was at the ball; but the 
men upon whom he could call for 
such service as he required, were 
all dancing. Moreover, he reflected 
that in such a matter it was neces- 
sary to have some one especially 
trustworthy. It would not do to 
have the real cause of the duel 
known, and the choice of a second 
was a very important matter. He 
never doubted that Del Ferice 
would send some one with a chal- 
lenge at the appointed time. Del 
Ferice was a scoundrel, doubtless ; 
but he was quick with the foils, 
and had often appeared as second 
in affairs of honour. 

Giovanni stood by the door of 
the ball-room, looking at the many 
familiar faces, and wondering how 
he could induce any one to leave 
his partner at that hour, and go 
home with him. Suddenly he was 
aware that his father was standing 
beside him and eying him curi- 
-ously. 

‘¢What is the matter, Giovan- 
nino?”’ inquired the old Prince. 
«* Why are you not dancing?” 

“«The fact is ——” began Gio- 
vanni, and then stopped suddenly. 
An idea struck him. He went 
close to his father, and spoke in 
a low voice. 

‘¢The fact is, that I have just 
taken a man. by the throat and 
otherwise insulted him, by calling 
him a dog. The fellow seemed 
annoyed, and so I told him he 
might send to our house in an 
hour for an explanation. I cannot 
find a friend, because everybody is 
dancing this abominable cotillon. 
Perhaps you can help me,’ he 
added, looking at his father rather 
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doubtfully. To his surpr 
considerable relief the old 
burst into a hearty laugh. 

‘¢ Of. course,”’ he cried. 
do you take me for? Do you thi 
1 would desert my boy in a fig 
Go and call my carriage, and 
for me while I pick up someb 
for a witness; we can talk on 
way home.”’ 

The old Prince had been a dt 
list in his day, and he would 
more Lave thought of advising 
son not to fight than of refusing 
challenge himself. Te was, me 


cow 


over, exceedingly bored at the. ball, 


and not in the least sleepy. 


The — 


prospect of an exciting a 


novel and delightful. He 


Giovanni’s extraordinary Skill, and 


feared nothing forhim. He 
everybody in the ball-room 


engaged, and he went straight to ; 


the supper-table, expecting to find 


some one there. Astrardente, 


Duchessa, and the Gouty ambas- 


sador were still together, as Gio-” 
vanni had left them a moment — 
before. 


The Prince did not like 


Astrardente, but he knew the am: 


bassador very well. 
him aside, with an apology to the 
Duchessa. 

‘“‘T want a young man imme- 
diately,’ said old Sarracinesca, 
stroking his white beard with his — 
broad brown hand. ‘‘Can you tell — 
of any one who is not dancing ?” 

‘*There is Astrardente,”’ 


He aa 


‘ 


& 


an- 


swered his Excellency, with an — 


ironical smile. ‘*A duel?” he 
asked. 


Sarracinesca nodded. 


«TI am too old,” said the diplo- 
it 
Pe 


matist, thoughtfully ; “¢ but 
would be infinitely amusing. 


cannot give you one of my secre-— 


taries either. 
such a scandal. 
the very man ! 
it is too late !’’ 


Old Sarracinesca glanced in the 


It always makes © 
Oh, there goes 
Catch him before — 
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“girection the ambassador indicated 


and dartedaway. He was asactive 
as a boy, in spite of his sixty years. 

“Eh! he cried. ‘Hi! you! 
Come here! Spicca! Stop! Ex- 
cuse me—I am in a great hurry!” 

Count Spicca, whom he thus ad- 
dressed paused and looked round 
through his single eyeglass in some 
surprise. He was an immensely 
tall and cadaverous-looking man, 
with a black. beard and searching 
grey eyes. 

“] really beg your pardon,” 
said the Prince hurriedly, in a low 
voice as he came up, ‘‘ but I am 
in a great hurry— an affair of 
honour—will you be witness? My 
carriage is at the door.” 

‘With pleasure,’ said Count 
Spicca, quietly; and without 
further comment he accompanied 
the Prince to the outer hall. Gio- 
vanni was waiting, and the Prince’s 
footman stood at the head of the 
stairs. In three minutes the father 
and son and the melancholy Spicca 
were seated in the carriage, on 
their way to the Palazzo Sarra- 
cinesca. 

‘‘Now then, Giovannino,”’ said 
the Prince, as he lit a cigarette in 
the darkness, ‘‘tell us all about 
it.” : 

‘There is not much to tell, 
said Giovanni. ‘‘If the challenge 
arrives, there is nothing to be 
done but to fight. I took him by 
“A throat and nearly strangled 
im. 

‘*Whom?”’ asked Spicca mourn- 
fully. 

“Oh! it is Del Ferice,” an- 
swered Giovanni, who had forgot- 
ten that he had not mentioned 
the name of his probable antag- 
onist. The Prince laughed. 

**Del Ferice! Who would have 
thought it? He is a dead man. 
What was it all about?” 

“That is unnecessary to say 
said Giovanni, quietly. 
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‘* He insulted me grossly. I half- 
strangled him, and told him he 
was a dog. I suppose he will 
fight.”’ 

‘*Ah yes; he will probably 
fight,”” repeated Spicca, thought- 
fully. ‘*What are your weapons,’ 
Don Giovanni ?”’ 

‘¢ Anything he likes.”’ 

‘¢ But the choice is yours if he 
challenges,”’ returned the Count. 

‘*As you please. Arrange all 
that—foils, swords or pistols.”’ 

‘¢You do not seem to take much 
interest in this affair, remarked 
Spicca, sadly. 

‘*¢ He is best with foils,’’ said the 
old Prince. 

‘¢ Foils or pistols, of course, 
said the Count. ‘‘Swords are 
child’s play. 

Satisfied that his seconds meant 
business, Giovanni sank back in 
his corner of the carriage, and was 
silent. 

‘¢ We had better have the meet- 


ing in my villa,’’ said his father. 
‘‘If it rains, they can fight in- 


doors. I will send for the surgeon 
at once.”’ 

In a few moments they. reached 
the Palazzo Sarracinesca. The 
Prince left word at the porter’s 
lodge that any gentlemen who 
arrived were to be admitted, and 
all three went up-stairs. It was 
half past two o’clock. 

As they entered the apartments, 
they heard a carriage drive under 
the great archway below. 

‘*Go to your rooms, Giovanh- 
nino,”’ said the old Prince. ‘* These 
fellows are punctual. I will call 
you when they are*gone. I sup- 
pose you mean business seriously ?”’ 

‘‘IT care nothing about him. I 
will give him any satisfaction he 
pleases,’’ answered Giovanni. ‘It 
is very kind of you to undertake 
the matter—I am very grateful.” 

‘*T would not leave it to any- 
body else,’’ muttered the old Prince, 
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as he hurried away to meet Del 
Ferice’s seconds. 

Giovanni entered his own rooms, 
and went straight to his writing- 
table. He took a pen and a sheet 
of paper and began writing. His 
face was very grave, but his hand 
was steady. For more than an 
hour he wrote without paus- 
ing. Then his father entered the 
room. 

** Well?” said Giovanni, looking 
up. 
‘* It is all settled,”’ said the old 
_ gentleman, seriously. ‘‘ You must 
do your best, my boy. This rascal 
means to hurt youifhecan. Seven 
o’clock isthe time. We must leave 
here at half-past six. You can 
sleep two hours and a half. I will 
sit up and call you. Spicca has 
gone home to change his clothes 
and is coming back immediately. 


Now lie down. 
fib.” Ras 
‘*It is foils, then?”’ asked G 

vanni, quietly. 

‘© Yes. They made no objec 
tion. You had better lie down,’ 
‘*T will. Father, if anythi 

should happen to me—it may, 


know—you will find my keys in 
this drawer, and this letter, which 1 
It is to your- 


I beg you will read. 
self.” 


then come home to breakfast.’’ ‘ 


The old Prince spoke in his 
rough cheerful way; but his voice 


trembled, and he turned aside to ~ 


hide two great tears that had 
fallen upon his dark cheeks and 
were losing themselves in his white 
beard. 2 


i 
‘? 


CHAPTER XII. 


Giovanni slept soundly for two 
hours. He was very tired with 
the many emotions of the night, 
and the arrangements for the raeet- 
ing being completed, it seemed as 
.though work were over and the 
pressure removed. It is said that 
men will sleep for hours when 
their trial is over and the sentence 
of death has been passed; and 
though it was more likely that Del 
*Ferice would be killed than that 
Giovanni would be hurt, the latter 
felt not unlike a man who has been. 
tried for his life. He had suffered 
in a couple of hours almost every 
emotion of whjch he was capable 
—his love for Corona, long con- 
trolled and choked down, bro- 
ken bounds at last, and found ex- 
pression for itself; he had in a 
moment suffered the severest hu- 
_miliation and the most sincere 
sorrow at her reproaches; he had 
known the fear of seeing her no 


: 


more, and the sweetness of pardon 

from her own lips; he had found ~ 
himself on a sudden in a frenzy 
of righteous wrath against Del” 
Ferice, and a moment later he had 
been forced to hide his anger under 
a calm face ; and at last, when the 


night was far spent, he had re 
ceived the assurance that in les — 


than four hours he would have 
ample opportunity for taking venge-— 
ance upon the cowardly eavesdrop-— 
per who had so foully got posses- 


sion of the one secret he held dear. — 


Worn out with all he had suffered, 


and calm in the expectation. of the — 


morning’s struggle, Giovanni lay 
down upon his bed and slept. ; 
Del Ferice, on the contrary, was_ 
very wakeful. He had an unpleas- — 
ant sensation about his throat. as 
though he had been hanged, and_ 


cut down before he was dead ; and — 
he had the unutterable mortifica 
tion of knowing that, after a long 
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and successful social career, he had 
been detected by his wort enemy 
in a piece of disgraceful villany. 
In the first place, Giovanni might 
kill him. Del Ferice was a very 

fencer, but Sarracinesca was 


stronger and more active; there 


was certainly considerable danger 
in the duel. On the other hand, if 
he survived, Giovanni had him in 
his power for the rest of his life, and 
there was no escape possible. He 
had been caught listening—caught 
in a flagrantly dishonest trick— 
and he well knew that if the mat- 
ter had been brought before a jury 
of honour, he would have been de- 
clared incompetent to claim any 
satisfaction. 

It was not the first time Del 
Ferice had done such things, but 
it was the first time he had been 
caught. He cursed his awkward- 
ness in oversetting the vase just at 
the moment when his game was 
successfully played to the end— 


just when he thought that he be- 
gan to see land, in having discov- 
ered beyond all doubt that Gio- 
vanni was devoted body and soul 


to Corona d’Astrardente. The in- 
formation had been necessary to 
him, for he was beginning seriously 
to press his suit with Donna Tullia, 
and he needed to be sure that Gio- 
vanni was not a rival to be feared. 
He had long suspected Sarracines- 
ca’s devotion to the dark Duchessa, 
and by constantly putting himself 


in his way, he had done his best to 
- excite his jealousy and to stimulate 


his passion. Giovanni never could 
have considered Del Ferice as a 
rival; the idea would have been 
ridiculous. But the constant an- 
noyance of finding the man by 
Coroha’s side, when he desired to 
be alone with her, had in some 
measure heightened the effect Del- 
Ferice desired, though it had not 
actually produced it. Being a good 
judge of character, he had sensibly 
VOL. CXL.—NO. DCCCL. 
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reckoned his chances against Gio- 
vanni, and he had formed so just 
an opinion of the man’s bold and | 
devoted character as to be abso- 
lutely sure that if Sarracinesca 
loved Corona he would not seri- 
ously think of marrying Donna 
Tullia. He had done all he could 
to strenghten the passion when he 
guessed it was already growing, and 
at the very moment when he had 
received circumstantial evidence of 
it beyond all doubt, he had allowed 
himself to be discovered, through 
his own unpardonable carelessness. 

Evidently the only satisfactory 
way out of the difficulty was to 
kill Giovanni outright, if he could 
do it. In that way he would rid 
himself of an enemy, and at the 
same time of the evidence against 
himself. The question was, how 
this could be accomplished ; for 
Giovanni was a man of courage, 
strength, and experience, and he 
himself—Ugo del Ferice—pos- 
sessed none of those qualities in any. 
great degree. The result was, that 
he slept not at all, but passed the’ 
night in a state of nervous anxiety 
by no means conducive to steadi- 
ness of hand or calmness of the 
nerves. He was less pleased than 
ever when he heard that Giovanni’s 
seconds were his own father and 
the melancholy Spicca, who was. 
the most celebrated duellist in 
Italy, in spite of his cadaverous 
long body, his sad voice, and his* 
expression of mournful resignation 
to the course of events. 

In the event of his neither kill- 
ing Don Giovanni nor being him- 
self killed, what he most dreaded 
was the certainty that for the rest 
of his life he would be in his 
enemy’s power. He knew that, 
for Corona’s sake, Giovanni would 
not mention the cause of the duel, 
and no one could have induced him 
to speak of it himself ; but it would 
be a terrible hindrance in his life 

M 
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to feel at every turn that the man 
he hated had the power to expose 
him to the world as a scoundrel of 
the first water. What he had heard 
ave him but small influence over 
racinesca, though it was of great 
value in determining his own ac- 
tion. Tosay aloud to the world 
that Giovanni loved the Duchessa 
d’Astrardente would be of little 
use. Del Ferice could not, for very 
shame, tell how he had found it 
out; and there was no other proof 
but his evidence, for he guessed 
that from that time forward the 
open relations between the two 
would be even more formal than 
before—and the most credulous 
people do not believe in a great 
fire unless they can be shown a 
little smoke. He had not even 
the advantage of turning the duel 
to account in his interest with 
Donna Tullia, since Giovanni could 
force him to deny that she was im- 
plicated in the question, on pain of 
exposing his treachery. There was 
palpably no satisfactory way out of 
the matter unless he could kill his 
adversary. He would have to leave 
the country for a while; but Gio- 
vanni once dead, it would be easy 
to make Donna Tullia believe they 
had fought on her account, and to 
derive all the advantage there was 
to be gained from posing before the 
‘world as her defender. 
But if Del Ferice’s rest was dis- 


turbed by the contemplation of his_ 


difficulties, he did not neglect 

precaution which might save his 
strength for the morrow. He lay 
down upon his bed, stretching 
himself at full length, and care- 
fully keeping his right arm free, 
lest, by letting his weight fall upon 
it as he lay, he should benumb the 
muscles or stiffen the joints; from 
time to time he rubbed a little 
strenghtening ointment upon his 
wrist, and he was careful that the 
light should not shine in his eyes 
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and weary them. At six o’clod 
his seconds appeared with the 

geon they had engaged, and th 
four men were soon driving rapidh 
down the Corso towards the gate, 

So punctual were the two parties 
that they arrived simultaneously — o 
at the gate of the villa which had ~ 
been selected for the encounter, y 
The old Prince took a key from 
his pocket and himself opened the 
great iron gate. The carriages — 
drove in, and the gates were closed — 
behind them by the astonished — 
porter, who came running out as — 
they creaked upon their hinges, — 
The light was already sufficient for ~ 
the purpose of fencing, as the eight ~ 
men descended simultaneously. be- — 
fore the house. The morning was 
cloudy, but the ground was dry. 
The principals and seconds saluted 
each other formally. Giovanni — 
withdrew to a little distance on 
one side with his surgeon, and 
Del Ferice stood aside with his. 

The melancholy Spicca, who 
looked like the shadow of death in 
the dim morning light, was the 
first to speak. 

‘Of course you know the best 
spot in the villa?’’ he said to the 
old Prince. 

‘© As there is no sun, I suggest 
that they fight upon the ground 
behind the house. It is hard and 
dry.” 

The whole party followed old 
Sarracinesca. Spicca had the foils 
in a green bag. The place sug- 
gested by the Prince seemed in 
every way adapted, and Del Ferice’s 
seconds made no objection. There 
was absolutely no choice of posi- — 
tion upon the ground, which was 
an open space about twenty yards 
square, hard and well rolled, prefer- 
able in every way to a grass lawn, 

Without further comment, Gio- 
vanni took off his coat and waist- 
coat, and Del Ferice, who 1 
paler and more unhealthy than 
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ysual, followed his example. The 
seconds crossed sides to examine 
the principals’ shirts, and to assure 
themselves that they wore no flannel 
' ynderneath the unstarched linen. 
This formality being accomplished, 
the foils were carefully compared, 
and Giovanni was offered the first 
choice. He took the one nearest 
his hand, and the other was carried 
to Del Ferice. They were simple 
fencing foils, the buttons being 
removed and the points sharpened 
—there was nothing to choose be- 
tween them. The seconds then each 
took a sword, and stationed the com- 
batants some seven or eight paces 
apart, while they themselves stood 
alittle aside, each upon the right 
hand of his principal, and the wit- 
nesses placed themselves at oppo- 
site corners of the ground, the 
surgeons remaining at the ends 
behind the antagonists. There 
was a moment’s pause. When all 
was ready, old Sarracinesca came 


close to Giovanni, while Del Fer- 
ice’s second approached his prin- 
cipal in like manner. 

‘¢ Giovanni,’’ said the old Prince, 
gravely, ‘‘as your second I am 
bound to recommend you to make 
any advance in your power towards 


a friendly understanding. Can 
you do so ?”’ 

‘*No, father, I cannot,’’ answered 
Giovanni, with a slight smile. His 
face was perfectly calm, and of a 
natural colour. Old Sarracinesca 
crossed the ground, and met Casal- 
verde, the opposite second, _half- 
way. Each formally expressed to 
the other his great regret that no 
arrangement would be possible, and 
then retired again to the right hand 
of his principal. 

‘‘Gentlemen,’’ said the Prince, in 
aloud voice, ‘‘are you ready?”’ As 
both men bowed their assent, he 
added immediately, in a sharp tone 
of command, ‘‘ In guard!” 

Giovanni and Del Ferice each 
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made a step forward, saluted each 
other with their foils, repeated the 
salute to the seconds and witnesses, 
and then came face to face and fell 
into position. Each made one 
thrust in tierce at the other, in the 
usual fashion of compliment, each 
parrying in the usual way. 

‘* Halt! ’’ cried Sarracinesca and 
Casalverde, in the same breath. 

‘*In guard !’’ shouted the Prince 
again, and the duel commenced. 

In a moment the difference 
between the two men was appa- 
rent. Del Ferice fenced in the 
Neapolitan style—his arm straight 
before him, never bending from the 
elbow, making all his play with 
his wrist, his back straight, and his 
knees so much bent that he seemed 
not more than half his height. He 
made his movements short and 


‘quick, and relatively few, in evi- 


dent fear of tiring himself at the 
start. To a casual observer his 
fence was less graceful than his 
antagonist’s, his lunges less daring, 
his parries less brilliant. But as 
the old Prince watched him he saw 
that the point of his foil advanced 
and retreated in a perfectly straight 
line, and in parrying described the 
smallest circle possible, while his 
cold watery blue eye was fixed 
steadily upon his antagonist; old 
Sarracinesca ground his teeth, for 
he saw that the man was a most 
accomplished swordsman. 

Giovanni fought with the air of 
one who defended himself, without 
much thought of attack. He did 
not bend so low as Del Ferice, his 
arm doubled a little before his 
lunge, and his foil occasionally 
made a wide circle in the air. He 
seemed careless, but in strength 
and elasticity he was far superior 
to his enemy, and could perhaps 


_afford to trust to these advantages, 


when a man like Del Ferice was 
obliged to employ his whole skill 
and science. 
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They had been fencing for more 
than two minutes, without any 
apparent result, when Giovanni 
seemed suddenly to change his 
tactics.. He lowered the point of 
his weapon a little, and, keeping 
it straight before him, began to 
press more closely upon his antagon- 
ist. Del Ferice kept his arm at 
full length, and broke ground for 
a yard or two, making clever feints 
in carte at Giovanni’s body, with 
the object of stopping his advance. 
But Giovanni pressed him, and 
suddenly made a peculiar move- 
ment with his foil, bringing it in 
contact with his enemy’s along its 
length. 

‘* Halt !’’ cried Casalverde. Both 
men lowered their weapons in- 
stantly, and the seconds sprang 
forward and touched their swords 


between them. Giovanni bit his 
lip angrily. 
‘Why ‘halt’?”’ asked the 


Prince, ‘‘Neither is 
touched.”’ 

‘*My principal’s shoe-string is 
untied,’’ answered Casalverde, 
calmly. It wastrue. ‘‘ He might 
easily trip and fall,’’ explained Del 
Ferice’s friend, bending down and 
proceeding to tie the silk ribbon. 
The Prince shrugged his shoulders, 
and retired with Giovanni a few 
steps back. 

‘*Giovanni,”’ he said, in a voice 
trembling with emotion, ‘‘if you 
are not more careful, he will do 
you a mischief. For heaven’s sake 
run him through the arm and let 
us be done with it.’’ 

**I should have disarmed. him 
that time, if his second had not 
stopped us,’’ said Giovanni, calmly. 
‘*He is ready again,” he added, 
**come on.” 

‘*In guard !”’ 

Again the two men jadvanced, 
and again the foils crossed and 
recrossed and rang loudly in the 
cold morning air. Once more Gio- 


sharply. 


. Ferice’s second. 
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vanni pressed upon Del Ferice, ar 
Del Ferice broke ground. In 
swer to a quick feint, Giova 
made a round parry and a sh 
short lunge in tierce. 

‘* Halt!’ yelled Casalverde. Old 
Sarracinesca sprang in, and Gig. — 
vanni lowered his weapon. But 
Casalverde did not interpose his 
sword. A full two seconds after — 
the cry to halt, Del Ferice lunged — 
right forward. Giovanni thrust” 
out his arm to save his body 
from the foul attempt—he had not 
time to raise his weapon. Del 
Ferice’s sharp rapier entered his 
wrist and tore a long wound nearly 
to the elbow. 

Giovanni said nothing, but his” 
sword dropped from his hand and — 
he turned upon his father, white 
with rage. The blood streamed 
down his sleeve, and his surgeon 
came running towards him. 

The old man had understood at 
a glance the foul play that had 
been practised, and going forward 
laid his hand upon the arm of Del 








































‘*Why did you stop them, sir? 
And where was your sword?”’ he 
said in great anger. Del Ferice 
was leaning upon his friend; a 
greenish pallor had overspread, his 
face, but there was a smile under 
his colourless moustache. 

‘My principal was touched,” 
said Casalverde, pointing to a tiny” 
scratch upon Del Ferice’s neck, 
from which a single drop of blood 
was slowly oozing. 

‘*Then why did you not pre 
vent your principal from hr 
after you cried the halt?” ask 
Sarracinesca, severely. ‘‘ You have- 
singularly misunderstood your du- 
ties, sir, and when these gentle — 
men are satisfied, you will be am 
swerable to me.’ 

Casalverde was silent. 

‘*I protest myself wholly sotilel 
fied,’’ said Ugo, with a disagreeable 
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smile, as he glanced to where the 
surgeon was binding up Giovanni’s 


«Sir,”’ said old Sarracinesca, 
fiercely addressing the second, ‘I 
am not here to bandy words with 
your principal. He may express 
himself satisfied through you, if 
he pleases. My principal, through 
me, expresses his entire  dissatis- 
faction.” 

‘Your principal, Prince,’’ an- 
swered Casalverde, coldly, ‘‘ is un- 
able to proceed, seeing that his 
right arm is injured.” 

«My son, sir, fences as readily 
with his left hand as with his 
right,’’ returned old Sarracinesca. 

Del Ferice’s face fell, and his 
smile vanished instantly. 

‘(In that case we are ready,’ 
returned Casalverde, unable, how- 
ever, to conceal his annoyance. 
He was a friend of Del Ferice’s, 
and would gladly have seen Gio- 
vanni run through the body by the 
foul thrust. 

Thefe was a moment’s consulta- 
tion on the other side. 

‘*T will give myself the pleasure 
of killing that gentleman to-mor- 
row morning,’ remarked Spicca, 
as he mournfully watched the sur- 
geon’s operations. 

“Unless I kill him myself to- 
day,’’ returned the Prince savage- 
ly, in his white beard. ‘‘ Are you 
ready, Giovanni?’’ It never oc- 


? 


curred to him to ask his son if he 
was too badly hurt to proceed. 


Giovanni never spoke, but the 
hot blood had mounted to his 
temples, and he was dangerously 
angry. He took the foil they gave 
him, and felt the point quietly. 
It was sharp as a needle. He 
nodded to his father’s question, 
and they resumed their places, 
the old Prince this time standing 
on the left, as his son had changed 
hands. Del Ferice came forward 
father timidly. His courage had 
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sustained him so far, but the con- 
sciousness of having done a foul 
deed, and the sight of the angry 
man before him, were beginning 
to make him nervous. He felt 
uncomfortable, too, at the idea 
of fencing against a left-handed 
antagonist. 

Giovanni made. one or two 
lunges, and then with a strange 
movement unlike’ ah any 
one present was acquainted with, 
seemed to wind his blade round 
Del Ferice’s, and, with a violent 
jerk of the wrist, sent the weapon 
flying across the open space. It 
struck a window of the house, and 
crashed through the panes. 

‘* More broken glass !’’ said Gio- 
vanni scornfully, as he lowered his 
point and stepped back two paces. 
‘‘ Take another sword, sir,’’ he said; 
‘«T will not kill you defenceless.’’ 

‘¢Good heavens, Giovannino!”’ 
exclaimed his father in the greatest 
excitement ; ‘‘ where on earth did 
you learn that trick ?”’ 

‘‘«Qn my travels, father,’’ re- 
turned Giovanni, with a smile; 
‘‘where you tell me I learned so 
much that was bad. He looks 
frightened,”” he added in a low 
voice, as he glanced at Del Ferice’s 
livid face. 

‘¢ He has cause,’’ returned the 
Prince, if he ever had in his 
life !”’ 

Casalverde and his witness ad- 
vanced from the other side with a 
fresh pair of foils; for the one that 
had gone through the window could 
not be recovered at once, and was 
probably badly bent by the twist 
it had received. The gentleman 
offered Giovanni his choice. 

‘If there is no objection I will 
keep the one I have,” said he to 
his father. The foils were meas- 
ured, and were found to be alike. 
The two gentlemen retired, and 
Del Ferice chose a weapon. 

‘¢ That is right,”’ said Spicca, as 
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he slowly went back to his place. 
*€You should never part with an 
old friend.” 

‘*We are ready!”’ 
from the opposite side. 

‘In guard, then!” cried the 
Prince. The angry flush had not 
subsided from Giovanni’s forehead, 
as he again went forward. Del 
Ferice came up like a man who 
has suddenly made up his mind to 
meet death, with a look of extra- 
ordinary determination on his pale 
face. 

Before they had made half-a- 
dozen passes Ugo slipped, or pre- 
tended to slip, and fell upon his 
right knee; but as he came to the 
ground, he made a sharp thrust 
upwards under Giovanni’s ex- 
tended left arm. 

The old Prince uttered a fearful 
oath, that rang and echoed along 
the walls of the ancient villa. Del 
Ferice had executed the celebrated 


was called 


feint known long agoas the ‘‘ Colpo 
del Tancredi,’’ ‘‘ Tancred’s lunge,’’ 
from the supposed name of its 


inventor. It is now no longer 
permitted in duelling. But the 
deadly thrust loses half its danger 
against a left-handed man. The 
‘foil grazed the flesh on Giovanni’s 
left side, and the blood again 
stained his white shirt. In the 
moment when Del Ferice slipped, 
Giovanni had made a straight and 
deadly lunge at his body, and the 
sword, instead of passing through 
Ugo’s lungs, ran swift and sure 
through his throat with such force 
that the iron guard struck the 
falling man’s jaw with tremendous 
impetus, before the oath the old 
Prince had uttered was fairly out 
of his mouth. 

Seconds and witnesses and sur- 
geons sprang forward hastily. Del 
Ferice lay upon his side; he had 
fallen so heavily and suddenly as 
to wrench the sword from Gio- 
vanni’s grip. The old Prince gave 


one look, and dragged his 
away. 
‘‘He is dead as a stone,” } 


muttered, with a savage gleam in 


his eyes. 

Giovanni hastily began to dress, 4 
without paying any attention to the ~ 
fresh wound he had received in the — 
last encounter. In the general 
excitement, his surgeon had joined 
the group about the fallen man, 
Before Giovanni had got his over. 
coat on he came back with Spicca, 
who looked crest-fallen and dis- 
appointed. 

‘¢He is not dead at all,’”’ said the 
surgeon. ‘ You did the thing witha 
master’s hand—you ran his throat 
through without touching the “jug- 
ular artery or the spine.’ 

‘Does he want to goon ?”’ asked 
Giovanni, so savagely that the three 
men stared at him. 

‘« Do not beso bloodthirsty, Gio- 
vannino,”’ 
proachfully. 

‘¢T should be justified in going 
back and killing him as he lies 
there,’”’ said the younger Sarta- 
cinesca, fiercely. ‘‘He nearly 
murdered me twice this morning.” 

‘« That is true,’’ said the Prince, 
‘the dastardly brute ! ”’ 

*« By the by,”’ said Spicca, light- 
ing a cigarette, ‘‘I am afraid I have 


deprived you of the pleasure of 


dealing with the man who called 
himself Del Ferice’s second. | just 
took the opportunity of having 4 
moment’s private conversation with 
him—we disagreed a little.’ 

‘Oh, very well,’ growled the 
Prince; ‘‘as you please: I dare- 
say I shall have enough to do in 
taking care of Giovanni to-morrow. 
That is a villanous bad scratch on 
his arm.’ 


‘Bah! it is nothing to mention, : 


save for the foul way it was given,” 
said Giovanni between his teeth. 


Once more old Sarracinesca and — 
There — 


Spicca crossed the ground. 
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was a word of formality exchanged, 
to the effect that both combatants 
were satisfied, and then Giovanni 
and his party moved off, Spicca 
carrying his green bag of foils under 
hisarm, and puffing clouds of smoke 
into the damp morning air. They 
had been nearly an hour on the 

und, and were chilled with cold, 
and exhausted for want of sleep. 
They entered their carriage and 
drove rapidly homewards. 

‘‘Come in and breakfast with 
us,” said the old Prince to Spicca, 
as they reached the Palazzo Sarra- 
cinesca. 

‘¢Thank you, no,”’ answered the 
melancholy man. ‘‘I have much 
to do, as I shall go to Paris to- 
morrow morning by the ten o’clock 
train. Can I do anything for you 
there? I shall be absent some 
months.”’ 

‘I thought you were going to 
fight to-morrow,’ objected the 
Prince. 

‘*Exactly. It will be convenient 
for me to leave the country imme- 
diately afterwards.”’ 

The oid man shuddered. With 
all his fierce blood and headstrong 

ion, he could not comprehend 
the fearful calm of this strange 
man, whose skill was such that he 
regarded his adversary’s death as 
a matter of course whenever he so 
pleased. As for Giovanni, he was 
still so angry that he cared little 


- for the issue of the second duel. 


“Tl am sincerely grateful for 
your kind offices,’ he said, as 
Spicca took leave of him. 

‘*You shall be amply revenged 
of the two attempts to murder 
you,”’ said Spicca, quietly; and so, 
having shaken hands with all, he 
again entered the carriage. It 
was the last they saw of him for a 
long time. He faithfully fulfilled 
his programme. He met Casal- 
verde on the following morning at 
seven o'clock, and at precisely a 
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quarter past he left him dead on 
the -field: He breakfasted with 
his seconds at half-past eight, and 
left Rome with them for Paris at 
ten o’clock. He had selected two 
French officers who were about to 
return to their home, in order not 
to inconvenience any of his friends 
by obliging them to leave the 
country; which showed that, even 
in moments of great excitement, 
Count Spicca was thoughtful of 
others. 

When the surgeon had dressed 
Giovanni’s wounds, he left the 
father and son together. Giovanni 
lay upon a couch in his own sit- 
ting-room, eating his breakfast 
as best he could with one hand. 
The old Prince paced the floor, 
commenting from time to time 
upon the events of the morning. 

‘It is just as well that you did 
not kill him, Giovannino,’”’ he re- 
marked; ‘‘it would have been a 
nuisance to have been obliged to 
go away just now.”’ 

Giovanni did not answer. 

‘¢Of course, duelling is a great 
sin, and is strictly forbidden! by 
our religion,”’ said the Prince sud- 
denly. ‘‘ But then——”’ 

‘* Precisely,’’ returned Giovanni. 
‘¢We nevertheless cannot always 
help ourselves.” 

“¢I was going to say,”’ continued 
his father, ‘‘that it is, of course, 
very wicked, and if one is killed 
in a duel, one probably goes 
straight into hell. But then—it 
was worth something to see how 
you sent that fellow’s foil flying 
through the window !’”’ 

‘It is a very simple trick.. If 
you will take a foil, I will teach it 
to you.”’ 


‘« Presently, when 


presently ; 
you have finished your breakfast. 
Tell me, why did you say, ‘more 
broken glass’ ?”’ 

Giovanni bit his lip, remember- 
ing his imprudence. 
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«‘T. hardly know. I believe it 
suggested something to my mind. 
One says all sorts of foolish things 
in moments of excitement.’’ 

‘*It struck me as a very odd 
remark,’’ answered the Prince, still 
walking about. ‘‘ By the by,’’ he 
added, pausing before the writing- 
table, ‘‘here is that letter you 
wrote for me. Do you want me 
to read it?”’ 

**No,”’ said Giovanni, with a 
laugh. ‘It is of no use now. It 
would seem absurd since I am 
alive and well. It was only a 
word of farewell.’’ 

The Prince laughed too, and 
threw the sealed letter into the 
fire. 

‘« The last of the Sarracinesca is 
not dead yet,’’ he said. ‘‘Gio- 
vanni, what are we to say to the 
gossips? All Rome will be ring- 
ing with this affair before night. 
Of course, you must stay at home 
for a few days, or you will catch 
cold in your arm. I will go out 
and carry the news of our vic- 
tory.”’ 

‘¢ Better to say nothing about it 
—better to refer people to Del 
Ferice, and tell them he challenged 
‘me. Come in!”’ cried Giovanni, 
in answer to a knock at the door. 
Pasquale, the old butler, entered 
the room. 


‘«The Duca d’Astrardente hag 
sent to inquire after the heal 
of his Excellency Don Giovanni,’ 
said the old man, respectfully. 

The elder Sarracinesca paused 
in his walk, and broke out i 
a loud laugh. 

‘‘Already! Yousee, Giovannino, 
he said. ‘‘ Tell him, Pasquale, th 
Don Giovanni caught a severe co 
at the ball last night—or no 
wait ! 
vannino?”’ 


‘¢Tell the servant,”’ said Gio. 
‘‘that I am much 


vanni, sternly, 
obliged for the kind inquiry, that 
I am perfectly well, and that you 


have just seen me eating my a - 


fast.” 
Pasquale bowed and left the room, — 
‘«I suppose you do not want 
her to know 


gravity. 
Giovanni 
lently. 


old man, gravely. ‘‘I do not want 
to know anything about it either, 
How the devil could they have 
found out?’’ 


The question was addressed more : 


to himself than to his son, and the — 
latter volunteered no answer. 


considerate silence. 





What shall we say, Gio. 


’ said the Prince, — : 
who had suddenly recovered his 


a 
bowed his head sie ee 


‘‘Quite right, my boy,’’ said the ~ * 


He a 
was grateful to his father for his 
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X.—-REMINISCENCES OF WASHINGTON AND QUEBEC IN 1854. 


THE unsatisfactory nature of the 
commercial relations existing be- 
tween Canada and the United 
States, and the futile attempts, 
lasting over a period of seven 

, which had been from time 
to time made to put them upon 
a better footing, determined the 
English Government, in the spring 
of 1854, to intrust the Earl of 
Elgin, then Governor-General of 
Canada, with a special mission to 
Washington, with instructions to 
negotiate a treaty of commercial 
reciprocity between the two coun- 
tries. I was waiting in London 
in daily expectation of being sent 
to Constantinople on diplomatic 
service in connection with the 
expedition which was then leaving 
the shores of England for the 
Crimea, when I. received an offer 
from Lord Elgin to join his mission 
ashissecretary; and as it seemed 
likely to be of very short duration, 
Igladly accepted it, not then an- 
ticipating that it would lead to 
other duties in Canada. Our 
party, on leaving. England, con- 
sisted only of Lord Elgin; Mr 
Hincks, then Prime Minister of 
Canada, afterwards Sir Francis 
Hincks ; Captain Hamilton, 
A.D.C.; and myself; but at New 
York we were joined by the Hon. 
Colonel Bruce, and one or two 
Canadians, whose advice and as- 
sistance in the commercial ques- 
tions to be treated were of value. 

We happened to arrive at 
Washington on a day which, as 
itafterwards turned out, was preg- 
Rant with fate to the destinies of 
the republic, for upon the same 
night the celebrated Nebraska Bill 
was carried in Congress, the effect 


of which was to open an extensive 
territory to slavery, and to in- 
tensify the burning question which 
was to find its final solution seven 
years later ina bloody civil war. 
We found the excitement so 
great upon our arrival in Wash- 
ington in the afternoon, that after 
a hurried meal we went to the 
Capitol tosee the vote taken. I 
shall never forget the scene pre- 
sented bythe House. The galleries 
were crammed with _ spectators, 
largely composed ot ladies, and 
the vacant spaces on the floor of 
the House crowded with visitors. 
The final vote was taken amid 
great enthusiasm, a hundred guns 
being fired in celebration of an 
event which, to those endowed 
with foresight, could not be called 
auspicious. I remember a few 
nights afterwards meeting a cer- 
tain Senator Tombs at a large 
dinner given by one of the most 
prominent members of Congress— 
who has since filled the office of 
Secretary of State—in Lord Elgin’s 
honour. It was a grand banquet, 
at which all the guests were men, 
with the exception of the wife of 
our host. He himself belonged to 
the Republican, or, as it was then 
more generally called, the Whig 
party. . Notwithstanding the di- 
vergence of political opinion among 
many of those present, the merits 
of the all-absorbing measure, and 
its probable effects upon the des- 
tinies of the nation, were being 
discussed freely. Senator Tombs, 
a violent Democrat, was a large 
pompous man, with a tendency, 
not uncommon among American 
politicians, to ‘‘ orate ’’ rather than 
to converse in society. He waited 
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for a pause in the discussion, and 
then, addressing Lord Elgin in 
stentorian tones, remarked, apropos 
of the engrossing topic— 

«¢ Yes, my Lord, we are about to 
relume the torch of liberty upon 
the altar of slavery.” 

_ Upon which our hostess, with a 
winning smile, and in the most 
silvery accents imaginable, said— 

‘¢Oh, Iam so glad to hear you 
say that again, Senator; for I told 
my husband you had made use of 
exactly the same expression to me 
yesterday, and he said you would 
not have talked such nonsense to 
anybody but a woman! ”’ 

The shout of laughter which 
greeted this sally abashed even the 
worthy senator, which was the 
more gratifying to those present, 
as to do so was an achievement 
not easily accomplished. 

When the war broke out, Sena- 
tor Tombs was among the fiercest 
and most uncompromising parti- 
sans of the South. He was one 
of the members of Jefferson Davis’s 
Cabinet, and I believe only suc- 
ceeded, with some difficulty, at the 
conclusion of hostilities, in making 
his escape from the South. He 
remained to the last-a prominent 
political figure, and only died quite 
recently. 

It was the height of the season 
when we were at Washington, and 
our atrival imparted a new im- 
petus to the festivities, and gave 
rise to the taunt, after the treaty 
was concluded, by those who were 
opposed to it, that ‘‘it had been 
floated through on champagne.’ 
Without altogether admitting this 
there can be no doubt that, in the 
hands of a skilful diplomatist, that 
beverage is not without its value. 
Looking through an old journal, 
I find the following specimen 
entry :— 

‘* May 26.—Luncheon at 2 P.M. 
at Senator F.’s. Sat between a 
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Whig and a Democrat senati F 


who alternately poured abolitig 
ism and the divine origin of sla 
into the ear they commanded, 
am getting perfectly stunned 
harangues upon political question 
I don’t understand, and confuse 


with the nonemclature app oprial a 


ca 


toeach. Besides Whigs and Dem. : 


ocrats, there are Hard Shells and 
Soft Shells, and Free-Soilers and 
Disunionists, and Federals, to say 
nothing of fillibusters, pollywogs, 
and a host of other nicknames 
One of my neighbours, discoursin 

on one of these varied issues, told 
me that he went the whole hog 
He was the least favourable oat 
men of a senator I have seen, an 

I felt inclined to tell-him that 
he looked the animal he wen 

but smiled appreciatively instead, 
There were, however, some inter 
esting men present,—among them 
Colonel Fremont, a spare, wity 
man with a keen grey eye, anda 
face expressing great determina 
tion, but most sympathetic withal; 
and a senator from Washington 


Territory, which involves a journey © 


of seventy days each way; af 
another from Florida, who, from 
his account of the country, repre 
sents principally alligators; and 
Colonel Benton, who is writing’ 
great work, and is ‘‘ quite a 
man’”’; and the Governor of Wit 
consin, whose State has increased 
in ten years from 30,000 to 500,000, 
and who told me that he ‘meta 
man the other day who had tt 
velled over the whole globe, and 
examined it narrowly with an 

to its agricultural capabilities, 


who therefore was an authority 
not to be disputed; and this mal | 
had positively asserted that he had” 


never in any country seen filly 
square miles to equal that extemt 
in the State of Wisconsin—amd 
therefore it was quite clear that 00 
spot equal to it was to be 
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jn creation.’ As various other 

jiots have informed -me that 
their respective States are each 
thus singularly favoured, I am be- 
inning to feel puzzled as to which 
really is the most fertile spot on 
the face of the habitable globe. 
After two hours and a half of this 

le of conversation, abundantly 
irrigated with champagne, it was 
arelief to go to a matinée dansante 
at the French Minister’s.’’ 

Here follow remarks upon the 
belles of that period at Washing- 
ton, which, though they are for 
the most part complimentary, are 
not to the purpose, more especially 
as they were the result of a crude 
and youthful, and not of a ma- 
tured judgment. 

Got away from the French 
Minister’s just in time to dress for 
dinner at the President’s. More 
senators and politics, and cham- 
pagne, and Hard Shells and Soft 
Shells. I much prefer the marine 
soft-shell crab, with which I here 
made acquaintance for the first 
time, to the political one. Then 
with a select party of senators, all 
of whom were opposed in principle 
to the treaty, to Governor A’s, 
where we imbibed more champagne 
and swore eternal friendship, care- 
fully avoided the burning question, 
and listened to stories good, bad, 
and indifferent, till 2 a.mM., when 
after twelve hours of incessant 
entertainment, we went home to 


bed thoroughly exhausted.” 


Meantime, to my inexperienced 
mind no progress was being made 
in our mission. Lord Elgin’ had 
announced its object on his arrival 
to the President and the Secretary 
of State, and had been informed 
by them that it was quite hopeless 
to think that any such treaty as 
he proposed could be carried 
through, with the opposition which 
existed to it on the part of the 
Democrats, who had a majority in 
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the Senate, without the ratification 
of which body no treaty could be 
concluded. His lordship was fur- 
ther assured, however, that if he 
could overcome this opposition, he 
would find no difficulties on the 
part of the Government. At last, 
after several days of uninterrupted 
festivity, I began to perceive what 
we were driving at. To make quite 
sure, I said one day to my chief— 

‘*T find all my most intimate 
friends are Democratic senators.” 

‘‘Sodo I,” he replied, drily; and 
indeed his popularity among them 
at the end of a week had become 
unbounded ; and the best evidence 
of it was that they ceased to feel 
any restraint in his company; and 
often exhibited traits of Western 
manners unhampered by conven- 
tional trammels. Lord Elgin’s 
faculty of brilliant repartee and 
racy anecdote especially delighted 
them; and one evening, after a 
grand dinner, he was persuaded to 
accompany a group of senators, 
among whom I remember Senator 
Mason—afterwards of Mason and 
Slidell notoriety — and Senator 
Tombs figured, to the house of a 
popular and very influential poli- 
tician, there to prolong the enter- 
tainment into the smail hours. 
Our host, at whose door we 
knocked at midnight, was in bed ; 
but much thundering at it at 
length roused him, and he himself 
opened to us, appearing in nothing 
but a very short night-shirt. 

‘* All right, boys,’’ he said, at 
once divining the object of our 
visit; ‘‘ you go in, and I'll go 
down and get the drink;’” and 
without stopping to array himself 
more completely, he disappeared 
into the nether regions, shortly 
returning with his arms filled with 
bottles of champagne, on the top 
of which were two huge lumps of 
ice. These he left with us to deal 
with, while he retired to clothe the 
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nether portion of his person. Fe 
was a dear old gentleman, some- 
what of the Lincoln type, and had 
the merit of being quite sober, 
which some of the others of the 
party were not, and though thus 
roughly roused from his first sleep, 
expressed himself highly delighted 
with our visit. He was, moreover, 
evidently a great character, and 
many were the anecdotes _ told 
about him in his own presence, all 
bearing testimony to his goodness 
of heart and readiness of wit. At 
last one of the party, in a fit of 
exuberant enthusiasm and _ exces- 
sive champagne, burst out— 

‘‘As for our dear old friend the 
Governor heré, I tell you, Lord 
Elgine,’’—the accent was frequent- 
ly laid on the last syllable, and the 
gin Elgin pronounced soft,—‘‘ he 
is a perfect king in his own coun- 
try. There ain’t a man in Mus- 
soorie dar say a word against him ; 
if any of your darned English 
lords was to go down there and 
dar to, he’d tell them——” here 
followed an expression which pro- 
priety compels me to omit, and 
which completely scandalised our 
worthy host.’’ 

‘« That’s a lie,’’ he said, turning 
on his guest, but without changing 
his voice, as he slowly rolled his 
quid of tobacco from one cheek to 
the other. ‘‘I can blaspheme and 
profane, and rip, and snort with 
any man, but I never make use of 
a vulgar expression.”’ 

The impoliteness of the allusion 
to the British aristocracy, in Lord 
Elgin’s presence, which called forth 
this strong asseveration on the 
part of the Governor, also evoked 
many profuse apologies from some 
of the others present, who main- 
tained that if all English lords 
were like him, and would become 
naturalised Americans, they would 
‘*run the country’’; and that, so 
far as he was individually con- 
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cerned, it was a thousand pities % 
had not been born an Ameri 
and thus been eligible for 
Presidency. Certainly it wo 
not have been difficult to be x 
eligible for that high office ¢ 
the respectable gentleman 
then filled it. Of all Preside 
I suppose none were more insi 
ficant than Mr. Pierce, who 
occupying the White House q 
the time of our visit; while in 
Secretary of State, Mr. Marcy, we 
found a genial and somewhat 
comical old gentleman, w 
popularity with his countrymen 
seemed chiefly to rest on the fact 
that he had once charged the 
United States Government j 
cents ‘‘for repairing his breec 
when sent on a mission to i 4 
into certain accounts in whit 
great irregularities were re 
to have taken place. ae 
Thirty-two years have doubeill 
worked a great change in Wash — 
ington society, as indeed it 
upon the nation generally, 
more especially upon the 
cities, since I first knew 2 
Then, Washington, ‘the city ¢ 
magnificent distances,’’ struck 
as a howling wilderness of ps 
serted streets running out into the ~ 
country, and ending’ nowhere, . 
population consisting chiefly 0 
politicians and negroes. . Now it 
is developing rather into ‘a city of 
palaces, and becoming a fashion 
able centre during the winter for 
the é/ite of society, from all parts” 
of the United States. Its popula 
tion is growing rapidly under the 
new impetus thus received, and it” 
will in all probability ulti 
become the handsomest and most 
agreeable place of residence in the 
country. At the time of our visit 
Sir Philip Crampton was British | 
Minister at Washington, and a 
his hospitable roof I remem 
meeting Lincoln, and being st 
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by his gaunt figure, and his quaint 
_ and original mode of expression. 

There were other types which were 

equally novel. In another entry 

jn my journal I find :— 

«Dined last night with rather a 
singular houseful of people. The 
master of the house was a senator, 
and at the same time a methodist 

her and a teetotaller. Con- 
sequently, although we were twenty 
at dinner, we had nothing to drink 

put iced water. His wife was a 

spirit medium, and in constant 
communion with the upper or 
Jower world, as the case may be. 
His daughter, whom I had the 
honour of taking in to dinner, was 
a bloomer, her skirt reaching to 
a little below the knee; she told 
me she never wore any other 
costume. Her appearance struck 
me as eminently fantastic ; but that 
possibly was due to prejudice on 
my part. Her husband I under- 
' stood to be an avowed disbeliever, 
. not only in his mother-in-law’s 
communications with the invisible 
world, but in that world itself, or 
any Creator of any world. So that 
the ménage rather suggested the 
idea of the happy family of animals 
exhibited by showmen. However, 
they seemed to get on very well 
together, perhaps because they all 
agreed about the Nebraska Bill, 
which is the only subject upon 
which people really quarrel.’’ 

I cannot convey a better idea of 
the effect produced upon society 
-by our festive proceedings at Wash- 
ington than by quoting the follow- 
ing extract from a paper at the 
time describing the ball given by 
Sir Philip Crampton in honour of 
the Queen’s birthday :— 


“As for the ladies present, our pen 
fairly falters in the attempt to do 
justice to their charms. Our artists 
and modistes had racked their brains, 
and exhausted their magazines of 
dainty and costly fabrics, in order to 
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convince the world in general, and 
the English people in particular, that 
the sovereign fair ones of Washington 
regarded their sister sovereign of Eng- 
land with feelings, not only of ‘the 
most distinguished consideration,’ but 
of downright love, admiration, and 
respect, —/ove, for the woman—ad- 
miration, for the wife of the hand- 
somest man in Europe—and — 
for the mother of nine babies. ore 
was accomplished last evening in the 
way of negotiation than has been ac- 
complished from the days of Ash- 
burton to the advent of Elgin. We 
regard the fishery question as settled, 
both parties having partaken freely 
of the bait so liberally provided by 
the noble host. 

“Amid the soft footfalls of fairy 
feet —the glittering of jewels — the 
graceful sweep of $500 dresses—the 
sparkling of eyes which shot forth 
alternately flashes of lightning and 
love—there were two gentlemen who 
—— to be the ‘observed of all 
observers.’ One was the Earl of 
Elgin, and the other Sir Charles Gray. 
Lord Elgin is a short, stout gentle- 
man, on the shady side of forty, and 
is decidedly John Bullish in walk, 
talk, appearance, and carriage. His 
face, although round and full, beams 
with intellect, good feeling, and good- 
humour. His manners are open, 
frank, and winning. Sir Charles 
Gray is a much larger man than his 
noble countryman, being both taller 
and stouter. He is about sixty years 
of age, and his manners are particu- 
larly grave and dignified. 

“The large and brilliant company 
broke up at a late hour, and departed 
for their respective homes,—pleased 
with their courtly and courteous host; 
pleased with the monarchical form of 
government in England ; pleased with 
the republican form of government in 
the United States; pleased with each 
other, themselves, and the rest of 
mankind.” 


At last, after we had been re- 
ceiving the hospitalities at Wash- 
ington for about ten days, Lord 
Elgin announced to Mr. Marcy 
that if the Government were pre- 
pared to adhere to their promise 
to conclude a treaty of reciprocity 
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with Canada, he could assure the 
President that he would find a 
majority of the Senate in its 
favour, including several promi- 
nent Democrats. Mr. Marcy could 
scarcely believe his ears, and was 
so much-taken aback that I some- 
what doubted the desire to make 
the treaty, which he so strongly 
expressed on the occassion of Lord 
Elgin’s first interview with him, 
when he also pronounced it hope- 
less. However, steps had been 
taken which made it impossible 
for him to doubt that the necessary 
majority had been secured, and 
nothing remained for us but to go 
into the details of the tariff, the 
enumeration of the articles of com- 
merce, and so forth. A thorny 
question was intimately associated 
with the discussion of this treaty, 
which was settled by it for the 
time ; and this was the question of 
the fisheries off the coasts of British 
North America, claimed by Amer- 
ican fishermen. This vexed subject, 
which was reopened by the abroga- 
tion of the treaty, has recently 
been the matter of protracted ne- 
gotiation between the English and 
American Governments; which, 
however, has proved so imperfect 
’ that serious disputes are daily aris- 
ing, which it will require all the 
tact and forbearance of the English 
and American Governments to ar- 
range amicably. 

For the next three days I was 
as busily engaged ,in work as I had 
been for the previous ten at play ; 
but the matter had to be put 
through with a rush, as Lord Elgin 
was due at the seat of his Govern- 
ment. And perhaps, under the cir- 
cumstances, we succeeded better so 
than had longer time been allowed 
the other side for reflection. As it 
was, the worthy old Secretary of 
State was completely taken by sur- 
prise. I will venture to quote the 
description I wrote at the time of 
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the signing of the treaty, and f 
the reader to make allowance § i 
the style of mock heroics, and 
bute it to the exuberance of ye 

‘‘Tt was in the dead of nig 
during the last five minutes oy “a 
5th of June, and the first five x 
utes of the 6th of the month 2 
said, that four individuals 
have been observed seated ing 
spacious chamber lighted by 
wax candles and an Argand 


Their faces were expressive of deep 
and earnest thought, not un 


with suspicion. Their feeli 
however, to the acute o 
manifested themselves in diff 
ways; but this was natural, as 
were in the bloom of youth, one 
in the sear and yellow leaf, and 

in the prime of middle age. be 
last it is whose measured tone 
alone break the silence ot 
night, except .when one or 

of the younger auditors, “a 
both poring intently over a 


nous MSS., interrupts him to im — 


terpolate an ‘and’ or erase a ‘ the." 
They are, in fact, checking him as 
he reads; and the aged man listens, 
while he picks his teeth with a 
pair of scissors, or cleans out the 
wick of a candle with their points, 


which he afterwards wipes on his — 


grey hair. He may occasi 
be ‘observed to wink, either from 
conscious ’cuteness or unconscious 
drowsiness. Presently the clock” 
strikes twelve, and there is a doubt 
whether the date should be to-day 
or yesterday. There is a moment” 


of solemn silence, when the reader, 3 


having finished the document, = 
it down, and takes a pen Ww 
had been previously impressi 
dipped in the ink bythe most im-— 


telligent-looking of the young men, 4 
who appears to be his ‘secretary, — 


and who keeps his eye warily 
upon the other young man, 
occupies the same relation to 
aged listener with the scissors. 
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te There is something strangely 
mysterious and suggestive in the 
gratching of that midnight pen, 


. for it may be scratching fortunes 


ortuin to toiling millions. Then 
the venerable statesman takes up 
the pen to append his signature. 
His hand does not shake, though 
he is very old, and knows the 
abuse that is in store for him from 


members of Congress and an en- 


lightened press. That hand, it is 
said is not all unused to a revolver ; 
and it does not now waver, though 
the word he traces may be an in- 
yolver of a revolver again. He is 
now Secretary of State; before 
that, he was a judge of the Supreme 
Court; before that, a general in 
the army ; before that, governor of 
a State; before that, Secretary 
of War; before that, minister in 
Mexico; before that, a member of 
the House of Representatives ; be- 
fore that, a politician ; before that, 
acabinet-maker. He ends, as he 
began, with cabinet-work ; and he 
isnot, at his time of life and with 
his varied experiences, afraid either 
of the wrath of his countrymen 
orthe-wiles of an English lord. 
So he gives us his blessing and 
the treaty duly signed ; and I retire 
to dream of its contents, and to 
listen in my troubled sleep to the 
perpetually recurring refrain of the 
three impressive words with which 
the pregnant document concludes— 
‘Unmanufactured tobacco. Rags !’.”’ 
Thus was concluded in exactly 
a fortnight a treaty, to negotiate 
which had taxed the inventive 
genius of the Foreign Office and 
all the conventional methods of 
diplomacy for the previous seven 
years, and which, as it has since 
proved, has been of enormous com- 
mercial advantage to the two 
countries to which it was to be 
applied. A reference to figures 
will furnish the most satisfactory 


evidence on this point. 
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In 1853, the year prior to our 
mission to Washington, the trade 
of Canada with the United States 
amounted to $20,000,000, as re- 
cently given from correct data, 
by the ‘Toronto Mail.’ In 1854 
the treaty commenced to gperate, 
and the volume of trade at once 
increased to $33,000,000. In 1855, 
it was $42,000,000; in 1857, 
$46,000,000; in 1859, $48,000,000; 
in 1863, $55,000,000; in 1864, 
$67,000,000; in 1865, $71,000,000; 
and in 1866, the year the treaty 
was abrogated by the action of 
the American Government, _ it 
had reached the high figure of 
$84,000,000. It had thus nearly 
quadrupled in the course of twelve 
years under the action of the 
treaty, which the Americans er- 
roneously believed to be so much 
more to the advantage of the 
Canadians than of themselves, that 
they seized the earliest available 
opportunity, after the term fixed 
for its expiry, to abrogate it,—a 
measure dictated, I fear, rather by 
sentiments of jealousy than of poli- 
tical economy, and from which the 
States suffer certainly as much if 
not more than Canada, whose trade 
with the mother country has lat- 
terly undergone considerable de- 
velopment in consequence. 

The brilliant and dashing man- 
ner in which Lord Elgin ‘achieved 
this remarkable diplomatic triumph, 
apparently certain of his game 
from the first, and playing it 
throughout with the easy confi- 
dence of assured success, made a 
profound impression upon me— 
an impression which I had no 
reason to modify throughout a 
subsequent intimate association 
with him of three years in two 
hemispheres—during which he was 
nearly all the time engaged in 
confronting difficulties and over- 
coming obstacles which I used to 
think to any other man would have 
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seemed insurmountable. As onc 
by one they melted before his 
subtle touch, my confidence in his 
profound sagacity and his un- 
daunted moral courage became un- 
bounded ; and I cculd enter into 
the feelings of soldiers whose 
general never led them to anything 
but victory. It was both a pleas- 
ure and a profit to serve such a 
man ; a pleasure, because he was 
the kindest and most considerate 
of chiefs—a profit, because one 
could learn so much by watching 
his methods, which indeed he was 
always ready to discuss and ex- 
plain to those who occupied con- 
fidential relations towards him. 
By his premature death the coun- 
try lost one of its most conscien- 
tious and ablest public servants— 
one whose services, and whose great 
capacity for rendering them, have 
never received their just recogni- 
tion at the hands of his country- 
men. 


Our progress from New York 


to Canada was triumphal. On our 
arrival by a special train at Port- 
land, Maine, we were received with 
the thunder of salutes, aud went 
in procession to the house of one 
of the leading citizens, with bands 
' of music; and flags, and escorts, 
mounted and on foot, the whole 
of the gallant militia having turned 
out to do Lord Elgin honour. A 
characteristic incident occurred 
prior to our starting for a ban- 
quet at the city hall. . While we 
were assembled in the drawing- 
room of our host, a tray with vari- 
ous kinds of wines and spirits was 
brought in, and our hospitable 
entertainer remarked— 

**You’ll have to take your 
liquor in here, gentlemen; for I 
guess you'll get none where we’re 
going to. We've got a liquor 
law in Maine, you know,” he 
added, with a sly look at the tray. 

Drinking all you want before 


dinner is not a satisfacto is 
of ‘‘taking it in.” Howeves ae 
made the best of it, and soon 
found ourselves seated at a table _ 
plentifully supplied with tumblers _ 


of water, at which were two hun- 
dred guests. I am bound to say, 


considering the absence of stimu- — 


lants, there was no lack of noise 


and merriment ; and when dinner — 


was over, speeches followed in 
rapid succession, in response to 
toasts and sentiments. Lord Elgin 


was facile princeps in this respect, 


and his speeches provoked enthusi- 
astic applause. He brought down 
the house by a retort upon one 
of the speakers whose good taste 
was not equal to his patriotism, 


and who took the opportunity of — 
comparing the position and func- — 


tions of the governor of a State 
with those of the Governor-General 
of Canada, much to the disparage- 
ment of the latter. Alluding in 


one of his speeches to the uncom- ~ 


plimentary parallel thus drawn, 


Lord Elgin said he would narrate — 


an anecdote. In’ the course of 
his travels in the United States he 
had one day found himself next 
a stage-driver, with whom he 
entered into conversation as to 
the political parties in the States. 


The driver informed him that the — 


majority in the State was Whig, 
but that the governor of it was 4 
Democrat. 

«¢ How comes that about, if the 
majority are Whigs?” inquired 
Lord Elgin. 


‘*Oh,” replied the driver, ‘‘we 
traded the governor off against the — 


land agent.”’ 
‘¢ Now, gentlemen,’’ pursued his 


lordship, amid loud laughter, ‘* you~ 
could not trade the Governor-Gen- 
eral of Canada off against any land — 


agent.” 


All the way from the Canadian 4 
frontier to Montreal, arches were 


erected, addresses presented, and 
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all the paraphernalia of the trium- 
phal progress exhibited. British 
troops lined the streets of Mon- 
treal, and a large procession at- 
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tended the party to the hotel; but 
we did not linger here, and pushed 
on without delay to the seat of 
Government. 


XI.—POLITICS AND INDIAN AFFAIRS IN CANADA, 


Idonot remember ever having 
been more vividly impressed by the 
beauties of nature than on that 


- Jovely spring morning, when in 


order to avoid any more dem- 
onstrations, we landed unostenta- 
tiously from the steamer in which 
we had descended the St Lawrence, 
at the foot of the beautiful grounds 
which encircle Spencerwood, then 
the residence of the Governor- 
General. Although it was the 
11th of June, the trees were still 
in their spring garb of tender 
green ; there was a delicious still- 
ness in the air, and a_ peculiar 
clearness and brilliancy in the 
light with which the landscape 
was flooded, which enhanced its 
own rare beauty; and as I now 
knew that I was to be a dweller 
here for some months, I was en- 
chanted by the sort of fairyland 
that was to be my future residence. 
For within the last twenty-four 
hours a new prospect had dawned 
upon me. Although our Wash- 
ington treaty was completed, I 
was not, as I had originally antici- 
pated, to return at once to Eng- 
land, after accompanying Lord 
Elgin to Canada, bnt to enter 
upon new functions for which I 


was altogether unprepared. The 


exigencies of the service compelled 
Lord Elgin’sbrother, Colonel Bruce, 
who had hitherto filled the office of 
Civil Secretary of Canada and Su- 
perintendent - General of Indian 
Affairs, to join his regiment in the 
Crimea, and I was appointed to 
succeed him. The department of 
Indian Affairs was then under im- 
perial control. It has, since con- 
VOL, CXL.—NO. DCCCL. 


federation been handed over to 
the Dominion. 

The novelty of the functions I 
was now called upon suddenly to 
assume, invested my new position 
with great interest. I soon began 
to realise this by the style of 
the correspondence which poured 
in upon me. First came a letter 
to the Queen from an Indian tribe, 
expressing to their ‘‘Great mother 
across the Big Lake’’ their sym- 
pathy with the war in the Crimea, 
and the desire of the warriors to 
participate in it; and another 
addressed to myself, in which the 
‘‘red skins ’’ write to their ‘‘ great 
brother who lives towards the sun- 
rising, to express their confidence 
in his administrative talents, which 
alone reconciles them to the loss of 
their good brother [Colonel Bruce], 
who is now upon the war-path.” 
The colonel’s paternal administra- 
tion had rendered him very popu- 
lar. No doubt his being a ‘‘ war- 
rior’? by profession was also a 
point in his favour; and I feared 
that they would consider me little 
better than a ‘‘squaw,’’ while their 
confidence in my administrative 
talents had about as solid a basis 
of knowledge as their sympathy 
with the objects for which the 
Crimean war was undertaken. The 
important political events which 
transpired immediately on our 
arrival in Canada, obliged me, 
however, to suppress for the pres- 
ent the desire which began to con- 
sume me to make a closer acquaint- 


-ance with my red brothers, to visit 


the industrial schools which my 
predecessor had established, and to 
N a 
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smoke the ‘‘calumet of peace” 
with them in their wigwams. 

Lord Elgin’s first act upon 
arriving at Quebec was to open 
Parliament in state. The number 
of British troops in those days 
quartered in Quebec rendered this 
avery imposing ceremony, as the 
streets were lined with them. The 
striking feature in the procession 
was the state carriage, in which I 
accompanied the Governor-General 
to the House, and the panels of 
which were gaping with cracks and 
splits, inflicted upon them by the 
mob of Montreal on the occasion 
when they stoned his Excellency 
some years before, and burned 
down the Parliament Houses. The 
carriage had never been repaired 
since that event, in order that it 
might serve to remind the populace 
of the measure to which they had 
resorted in order to give vent to 
their feelings. Until that time 
the party in power had been the 
Tories, or loyalists, who found 
themselves in a minority on the 
occasion of the passing of the 
Rebellion Losses Bill, and who 
expressed their indignation on 
being turned out of office to 
make way for those who com- 
manded the parliamentary major- 
ity, by these acts of violence. 
They had been out of office for 
about six years, during which 
time the leaders of the party 
had resented the constitutional 
conduct of the Governor-General 
so keenly that many of them had 
ever since refused to set foot in 
Government House, and even 
neglected to salute his Excel- 
lency in the street. It was only 
as the result of the somewhat 
exciting events upon which we 
were now entering, that they 
finally came to understand that 
Lord Elgin did not allow himself 
to be influenced by personal sym- 
pathies, and was determined to 
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give effect to a parliamentay 


majority, of whomsoever it m 
be composed. After several day 
debate the Government was beate 


on anamendment to the address, . 
and Ministers determined to go 
Lord Elgin came — 


to the country. 
down a week after he had opened 
the House to prorogue it, when 


a somewhat exciting episode oc. 


curred. When the Commons were 
sent for, they refused to come 
The pause was in the highest de 
gree embarrassing. The Legislative 
Chamber, filled with an audience 
en grande tenue—Lord Elgin seated 
on the throne—a silence, broken 
only by a whispering and tittering, 
which did not add to the digni 

of the situation,—all contri : 
to form a unique political situa 
tion. At last, ‘after the lapse of 
nearly half an hour, the Speaker 
of the Lower House, who had been” 
engaged drawing up a protest 
against the course which was being” 
adopted, appeared, supported bya 
large body of members, and read it 
—a proceeding which the Governor 
General promptly met by declaring 
the House dissolved ; and for the 
next few days a state of feverish 
excitement pervaded political cir 
cles the Opposition declaring the 
whole course of proceeding to be 
unconstitutional, and the local Op 
position press teeming with abi 
sive articles denouncing a tyranny 
which had deprived them of their 
liberties. . 


Altogether the month had been — 


in the highest degree exciting and 
eventful; for in the short space of 


four weeks, Lord Elgin had 4 


tiated and signed a treaty with the 
American Government, mades 


triumphal progress from Boston 


to Quebec, opened the Canadiai 


Parliament, prorogued and dif 


solved it. But though the diff 
culty had been overcome, so far & 


any opposition to the treaty a 
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 Washingion was concerned, it had 
“still 10 receive the assent of all the 
Colonial Legislatures. In Nova 
Scotia especially it was unpopular, 
owing to the fishery clauses ; and 
itrequired the exercise of all the 
authority and tact of the Governor- 
General to force the adoption of a 
measure to which, as it afterwards 
‘turned out, that colony owed a 
greater degree of prosperity than 
it has ever enjoyed before or since. 
In 1869, or four years after the 
Reciprocity Treaty of 1854 was ab- 
rogated, the ‘ Halifax’ remarks: — 


“From the making of the Reci- 
ity Treaty until its abrogation, 
sm Scotia increased in wealth and 
population at a most extraordinary 
rate. From its abrogation until the 
esent, we have retrograded with 
e most frightful rapidity. Want 
of a good market has depreciated the 
value of our coal-mines—has nearly 
pauperised our fishermen, farmers, 
and miners ; and should this want not 


be supplied in the only way it can be,” 


by a new treaty with the United 
States, Nova Scotia will in five years 
be one of the least desirable countries 
to live in on this continent.” 


This quotation affords an inter- 
esting illustration of the incom- 
petence of the popular judgment 
to arrive at accurate conclusions 
in matters affecting the public in- 
terests; for I can bear personal 
testimony to the furious opposi- 
tion which the treaty encountered 
from all classes in the province, 
from the  Lieutenant-Governor 
downwards, at the time it was 
proposed, and of the conviction 
generally entertained that it would 
prove the ruin of the colony. Un- 
der these circumstances the final 
tesult was satisfactory beyond our 
Most sanguine expectations, as 
may be gathered from the fact 
that the treaty ultimately passed 
through the Congress of the United 
States, and through the Colonial 
Legislatures of Canada, New Bruns- 
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wick, Nova Scotia, Prince Ed- 
ward Island, and Newfoundland, 
with a total of only twenty-one 
dissentient votes. Had Canada 
then been confederated, as it was ' 
fourteen years later, the task 
would have been much easier. It 
is the fashion of some Canadians 
to decry the measure which unit- 
ed the North American Colonies 
into a ‘*Dominion,’’ because jeal- 
ousies still exist and local inter- 
ests still conflict; but the very 
fact that this is sa, is an evidence 
that without confederation these 
jealousies would have been far 
more bitter, as indeed they were 
prior to the measure—and the in- 
terests come into sharper conflict, 
as they do in Australia, when the 
energies of the separate and rival 
colonies have been employed toa 
large extent in inflicting commer- 
cial injury upon each other. What 
is needed in Canada is an imperial 
officer, who might still be called 
Civil Secretary, and be attached to 
the Governor-General’s staff, and 


‘whose functions should be partly 


political and partly diplomatic. 
At present, when delicate questions 
arise between the confederated 
provinces, involving a special mis- 
sion and local treatment, the 
settlement has necessarily to be 
intrusted to an agent appointed 
by the Dominion Government— 
which means an agent of the po- 
litical party then in power; and 
whatever arrangement he may 
make is certain to be objected to 
by the Opposition. 

This consequence of party 
government is unfortunately not 
confined to Canada, and receives 
daily lamentable illustrations in 
our own political performances at 
home. So, in questions arising 
between Canada and the United 
States, our Minister at Washing- 
ton is necessarily guided by the 
information and advice of the 
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Canadian politicians sent to assist 
him. And as whatever they do 
must be wrong, in the opinion 
of the other side, the result is 
sure to be severely and unfairly 
criticised. | Whereas, if negotia- 
tions of this character, whether as 
between the provinces or with the 
United States Government, were 
intrusted to an imperial officer 
thoroughly conversant with the 
questions at issue, outside of all 
local politics, and who could not 
be suspected of being influenced 
by them, they would meet with 
far less opposition on the part of 
local politicians, and be arranged 
on a broader and more satisfactory 
basis. Had such an officer existed, 
_it is probable that neither the 
British Columbia nor the North- 
West questions would have assum- 
ed the proportions they did; that 
Newfoundland would ere this have 
been included in the confedera- 
tion; that the discontent now ex- 
isting in Nova Scotia might have 
been appeased ; and that the fish- 
ery and other questions which are 
still outstanding with the United 
States would have obtained a 
satisfactory solution. I received 
assurances from leading members 
of the Dominion Government 
only a few years ago, that so far 
from being opposed to the idea of 
availing themselves of the good 
offices of an imperial functionary 
of this kind, they would even be 
prepared to contribute to his sal- 
ary, which could be added to from 
funds drawn from the Foreign 
and Colonial Offices athome. . The 
amount required would be very 
small, and would simply constitute 
an increase on the present salary 
of the Governor’s secretary, whosé 
position would naturally qualify 
him for the exercise of these func- 
tions. In these days, when the 
idea of imperial federation has 
assumed such prominence, such 


appointments, calculated 

to soothe than to wound sensibj 

ities, would form additional fg 

@ union between the mother coy 

try and her dependencies, 
The excitement into which 

whole country was thrown by 

Ministerial defeat, and a ge 

election so unexpected, created a 


social and political lull in Quebec 


itself, which I was thankful to 
avail ‘myself of, in order to pay a 
round of visits to my “red chik 
dren.”’ 
to my taste; it involved divi 

into the depths of the backwoods, 
bark-canoeing on distant and silent 
lakes or down foaming rivers, 
where the fishing was splendid, 
the scenery most romantic, and 


camp-life at this season of the 


year—for it was now the hei 


of summer—most enjoyable. It 


was a prolonged picnic, with just 
enough duty thrown in to deprive 


it of any character of selfishness, 


There were schools to 


inspect, 


councils to be held, tribal disputes 
to be adjusted, presents to be dis. 


tributed, and, in one case, a 
to be made. At nearly all the 
stations there was a school o 


mission-house of some kind, ms 


here the meeting of the cewarrions” 
and the ‘‘young braves’’ with their 
‘‘father”? took place; and as I 


had barely attained the age of five 


and-twenty when these pai 
responsibilities were thrust upon 
me, the incongruity of my relation 


towards them, I am afraid, pre 
sented itself somewhat forcibly it 


the minds of the veterans on 
occasions. It was a novel 
exhilarating experience to 

up in a sort of rude state at the 
head of a train of canoes, and 
be received by volleys from 


and fowling pieces by way of & 


salute from all the members of 
tribe collected on the margin 
the lake or river, as the case 0 
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Then they 
would form in line and file past 
me, every man, woman, and child 
shaking hands as they did so, and 
jnsolemn procession escort me up 
to the place of meeting,—when, if 
it was a chapel, I mounted into 
the pulpit, and solemnly lighting 
a pipe, waited till my audience 
were all seated on their heels and 
had lighted theirs, before entering 
upon the business of the hour. 
This generally terminated in a 
lecture upon temperance and in- 
dustry ; for their love of spirituous 
liquors and their inveterate indo- 
lence are the curse of these poor 
people, and render them an easy 

y to the more unscrupulous 
class of white settlers, who syste- 
matically carry on a process of 
demoralisation, with the view to 
their extermination, a result which 
is being rapidly achieved. I do 
not know whether my efforts to 
convince them that they were 
themselves their own worst ene- 
mies, procured for me the name of 
Pah Dah Sung, or ‘‘ The Coming 
Sun”—possibly from the light I 
was expected to throw upon the 
subject. 

My two most interesting ex- 
periences in connection with my 
brief administration of Indian 
affaits in Canada, were the distri- 
bution of annual presents upon the 
island of Manitoulin, and a treaty 
which I succeeded in negotiating 
with a tribe which owned an ex- 
tensive tract of territory upon the 
shores of Lake Huron.  Mani- 
toulin, which is over a- hundred 
miles in length, is said to be the 
largest fresh-water island in the 
world, and was destined by a for- 
mer Governor-General of Canada 
—Sir Francis Bond Head—as an 
eligible territory on which to make 
the experiment of collecting In- 
dians, with a view to their per- 


Manent settlement and civilisation. 
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It has not succeeded, however, 
and at the time of my visit was 
the rendezvous of thousands of 
Indians belonging to many differ- 
ent tribes, who, with their whole 
families, congregated here to re- 
ceive blankets, agricultural imple- 
ments, and other presents which 
it was hoped would conduce to 
their welfare. These, correctly 
speaking, were not presents, as 
they were purchased from funds 
in the hands of the Indian Depart- 
ment, whose principal function it 
was to invest the large sums of 
money which had accrued to the 
Indians from the sale of their land 
to white settlers, and to apply the 
interest to their advantage. The 
collection of birch-bark wigwams 
which surrounded the little harbour 
where I landed -looked like a huge 
camp, and in these were huddled 
a swarm of dirty occupants, some 
of them having travelled hither 
from a great distance, miserably 
clad in frousy blankets and skins. 
Here and there were fine-looking 
picturesque figures, more gaudily 
decorated with paints and feathers ; 
but, taking them as a whole, I 
know of no nomads—and I have 
seen Calmuck Tartars, Kirghiez, 
Bedouins, and gypsies—who pre- 
sent a more poverty-stricken and 
degraded appearance than did the 
majority of my red children! I 
was the more disappointed with 
them in their savage state, because 
I expected an improvement upon 
their semi-civilised brethren, with 
whom I had hitherto come in con- 
tact. I believe the annual congre- 
gation of Indians on this island, 
and distribution of presents among 
them, has been dis-continued by the 
Dominion Government.’ 

The occupation by the Indians 
of large tracts of country eligible 
for settlement by whites, which 
they reserve as hunting-grounds, 
from which they got nothing but a 
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few foxes and musk-rats, was a 
fruitful source of trouble to the De- 
partment, as settlers were constant- 
ly unlawfully squatting upon them, 
who had to be driven off. The 
largest and only remaining one of 
these in the immediate vicinity of a 
thickly settled district, was called 
the Sangeen Peninsula, a promon- 
tory extending into Lake Huron, 
and containing about half a million 
of acres of fineland. I determined 
to try and induce the tribe to 
which this extensive tract belonged, 
and who practically derived no 
revenue from it, to make a cession 
of it to the Government for the 
purpose of having it sold in lots 
to white settlers, the whole of 
the proceeds to belong to the tribe, 
which would thus become one of 
the wealthiest in the country. In 
order to do this it was necessary 
to undertake an expedition to a 
remote, and, in those days, very 
inaccessible spot. My journey in- 
volved sundry adventures by flood 
and fell, for I was nearly wrecked 
in asmall boat coasting along the 
shore of Lake Huron, and lost ina 
swamp while endeavouring to fol- 
low the Indian trail through the 
forest, where sometimes we only 
had the ‘‘ blaze ’’—or places where 
the trees had been scored with an 
axe—to guide us. 

On my arrival at my destination, 
I found all the males of the tribe 
collected in a chapel where a native 
catechist acted as interpreter, the 
. tribe being a branch of the Chip- 
peways. In order not to lose time, 
the meeting was convened for 
7 P.M., on the evening of my 
arrival. As usual I opened the 
proceedings, with a pipe and a 
speech from the pulpit, the twelve 
elders of the tribe sitting imme- 
diately below me on the ground, 
each with his pipe, and forming 
the front row of a crowd of squatting 
men, all smoking. My address was 


frequently interrupted 


Fenimore Cooper calls ¢ ‘expressive 
; and the grunts and mur- s 
murs of the audience, expressive of 


ughs ”’ 
their disagreement with my pro- 


posal, were not encouraging. A” 


pause of at least ten minutes en. 
sued after I had finished, d 
which they all smoked vigoroursly, 
Then their principal chief rose, and 
in an energetic speech set forth 
his objections, which were received 


with grunts of approval by the — 


majority. Then another chief 
rose, who seemed to be a man of 
some weight, and delivered himself 
forcibly in the opposite sense. In 
the course of his remarks he made 
some observations apparently of 
a character uncomplimentary to” 
the previous speaker, for a fierce 
wrangle ensued, in which many 
took part, and in which, when 
came to understand it, I occasion-— 
ally joined, adding by the advice 
of the catechist, fuel to the fire. 
When the atmosphere had be 
come sufficiently stormy,—it was 
already so smoky that I could not 
see across the room, but perhaps” 
that was partly owing to its being” 
illuminated only by a couple of tal- 


low-dips,—I, again by the advice — 


of my interpreter, retired, ‘to let 
them fight it out,” which, as he 
afterwards assured me, they did. 
literally with their fists. As hebe- 
lieved himself to be pecuniarily” 
interested, he remained to take” 
part in the mélée—a course of pro- 
ceeding which I left him to recon- 


cile with his own conscience aS 4 ~ 
I reconciled it — 


religious teacher. 
to mine by the fact that my efforts” 
were being directed entirely in the 
interests of the Indians themselves, 
which they were too stupid to un 


derstand. : 

It was past midnight when the ~ 
catechist summoned me from the — 
in which I had? © 
been waiting, with the wel 


little outhouse 
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intelligence that all the difficulties 
had been overcome, and that the 
chiefs expressed themselves ready 
to consent to the proposed arrange- 
ment. It seemed to be my fate, 
while in America, to assist at the 
signing of midnight treaties; but 
on this occasion the scene was in- 
finitely more novel and picturesque 
than on the previous one. Round 
a table below the pulpit, which 
was covered with papers and maps, 
crowded a wild-looking group of 
Indians, in blankets and leggings 
and moccasins, with their bare 
arms and long straight black ‘hair. 
Twelve of these placed their totems 
opposite my signature, each totem 
consisting of the rude representa- 
tion of a bear, a deer, an otter, a 
rat, or some other wild animal. 

It was one o'clock in the morn- 
ing before I set out with a light 
heart, for I had the treaty in my 
pocket, on a two-mile tramp 


through the forest in pitchy dark- 


ness to the rude tavern at South- 
ampton, then the extreme outpost 
of civilisation, which did duty for 
alodging; but it was not to find 
rest. The Indiansall followed me; 
and my host, in anticipation of my 
triumphant return, had exhausted 
the resources of the place in pre- 
paring a grand meal for me, to 
which we—Indians and all, with a 
sprinkling of whites attracted by 
the excitement of the event—sat 
down at 4 a.M. The Indians, so 
lately at loggerheads, now became 
teconciled over copious libations 
of whisky, under the influence of 
which there was a gerreral frater- 
Nisation with the whites as well, 
who were in high spirits at the 
prospect of so much new territory 
being opened up to settlement, and 
who offered to give me a banquet 
if I would only prolong my stay a 
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day ; but on my declining this, the 
whole crowd, red and white, when 
day broke, accompanied me to the 
river, and gave me three cheers as 
I ferried across it on my return 
journey. 

By means of the revenue derived 
from this cession of Indian terri- 
tory, I was enabled to reorganise 
the whole financial system of the 
Indian Deparment, and to effect a 
clear saving to the imperial ex- 
chequer of £13,000 a-year,—an 
economy with which Lord Taun- 
ton, then Colonial Minister, ex- 
pressed himself so well satisfied, 
that he was kind enough to offer 
me a small lieutenant-governor- 
ship in the West Indies, which I 
should have gratefully accepted 
had it not been for my preference 
for diplomatic work, and. desire to 
go to theseat of warin the Crimea), 

The most distant Indian settle- 
ment I visited was in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Lake Su- 
perior. Finding myself so far 
west, I determined to return by a 
very roundabout way, for the pur- 
pose of seeing some of the country 
to the west of the lake. My com- 
panions were Lord Bury, who had 
been for some time previously 
Lord Elgin’s guest at Quebec, and 
Messrs Petre and Clifford, whom 
we met on Lake Superior, and 
with whom we made a bark-canoe 
voyage from the western end of 
the lake to the head-waters of the 
Mississippi, coming .down that 
river to Dubuque, from which 
place we crossed the prairies of 
Illinois to Chicago, then a rising 
young city of 75,000 inhabitants, 
and so by way of Niagara back 
to Quebec,—a trip which afforded 
me material for a book at the 
time,’ and which is interesting 
now to look back upon as furnish- 
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ing the recollection of a country 
in which the Indian and the buf- 
falo still roam, where the scream 
of the locomotive was then un- 
heard, and where not an acre of 
land was taken up by a_ white 
settler. It is now a_ thickly 
peopled region, from which In- 
dians and buffaloes have alike re- 
tired, and where the traveller, in- 
stead of poling up a river in a 
bark-canoe, can fly across the 
country by train, and look for- 
ward at night to a comfortable 
hotel, instead of the turf for a 
bed, and a lean-to of pine-branches 
for a shelter. 

In view of the future which I 
saw for the country, I bought a 
town lot at the city of Superior, 
which then consisted of one log- 
shanty and a tent, and to find 
which I had to wade up to my 
knees in water, and cut my way 
to it with a billhook. The city 
of Superior rose at one time to 
contain about 1200 inhabitants, 
then was victimised by a politi- 
cal intrigue, and, to use the ex- 
pressive phrase of a citizen, ‘‘ bust 
up flat,’’ so that the cottage which 
I had built upon my lot, and 
which, had I been wise enough to 
sell it at one moment, would have 
realised a handsome profit, became 
worthless, and I had to sell the 
doors and windows to pay the 
taxes, for the place was deserted. 
Five years ago a slow upward move- 
ment commenced, and I accepted 
an offer which exactly covered 
the money expended upon it dur- 
ing the previous five-and-twenty 
years. Since then, I believe it 
has come under the influence of 
what is called ‘‘a boom,”’ and the 
purchaser is in possession of a 
property which will yield him a 
large return. Such are the ups 
and downs of western towns, and 
of people who speculate in them. 

The Canadian elections had 
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been completed during my abs ‘i ; : 


from Quebec, and Lord 3lgip: 
opened the new Parliament a fi 
days after my return. I fow 
that I arrived just in time for 
another political crisis, as the 

tions had resulted unfavourably 
for the Government. 0 
great questions which it was Lord’ 
Elgin’s great ambition to settle 


The two 


before closing his term of ne ; 


were the abolition of Seigneurial 
Tenure and the Secularisation of 
the Clergy Reserves, which, in his 


speech from the Throne, he recom. ~ 
mended to the attention of the 


House. To the settlement of both 
these questions in the popular” 
sense, the Opposition, or Tory 
party, had been vigorously op-— 


posed. When, therefore, the Gov- — 


ernment was beaten on the elec- — 
tion of the Speaker, the fate of 
these measures seemed somewhat — 
critical. I was peculiarly fortu- ~ 
nately situated for watching the” 
progress of the parliamentary pro- — 
ceedings, and the crisis resulting 
therefrom. By virtue of my office, 
I had a seat on the floor of the 

House, without, however, the 


right of voting or of speaking, ex- — 


cept to offer explanations in the 
event of any question affecting 
the Indians coming up. 


I was 


thus present at all the debates, 


and on excellent terms with the 


leaders of both parliamentary pat~ 


ties. In fact I had practically all 
the fun of being a member of the 


House without any of the respom~  ~ 


sibilities, and after the vote om — 
the Speaker was taken, had sundry — 


confidental meetings in the small — 


hours of the morning. with the : 
prominent men on both sides, the — 


result of which was, that I could 


not resist in my excitement, wak- 


ing the Governor-General up at 
5 A.M. to inform him of the defeat 
of the Government, and what 

had learned since. 


The day fol- : 
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lowing the Prime Minister placed 
his resignation in his Excellency’s 
hands; and to the great astonish- 
ment of the public, as well as to 
his own, Sir Allan M’Nab, who 
had been one of his bitterest op- 

ents ever since the Montreal 
events, was sent for to form a 
Ministry—Lord Elgin by this act 
satisfactorily disproving the charge 


' of having either personal or politi- 


cal partialities in the selection of 
his Ministers. After some little 
delay, Sir Allen succeeded in form- 
ing a Coalition Ministry, which 
adopted the address of their pre- 
decessors iz foto, and thus com- 
mitted themselves to passing the 
two important measures allud- 
ed to in it, in exactly the same 
sense as their opponents intended 
to do—a sense which they had 
always resisted. Meantime the 
Reciprocity Treaty also passed 
unanimously, and the Governor- 
General went ‘down in state to 
give it the royal assent. 

We immediately afterwards 
started on a tour through Upper 
Canada, which was a_ triumphal 
progress throughout—the people, 
many of whom until lately had 
been his Excellency’s bitterest 
opponents, turning out ¢” masse 
todo him honour ; while at sundry 
banquets, and on other numerous 
occasions, when he was called upon 
to speak, he explained to the people 
the advantages of the treaty he had 
secured for them. In fact, a re- 
action of popularity had setin; and 
the defeat of the previous admin- 
istration, which at first seemed 
an untoward circumstance to have 
secured so near the close of his 
government, proved the most for- 
tunate event for Lord Elgin’s own 
feputation, for it gave unanswer- 
able evidence to the constitution- 
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ality of his conduct, which had 
always been impugned. I cannot 
do better than quote his own words 
on this subject : 


“TI have brought into office the 
gentlemen who made themselves for 
years most conspicuous and obnoxious 
for personal hostility to myself, thus 
giving the most complete negative to 
the allegation that I am swayed by 
personal motives in the selection of 
my advisers; and these gentlemen 
have accepted office on the under- 
standing that they will carry out in 
all particulars the policy which I 
sketched out while my former admin- 
istration was in office, thus proving 
that the policy in question is the only 
one suited to the country—the only 
one which an administration can adopt. 
I do not see how the blindest can fail 
to draw this inference from these 
facts. The first thing which my new 
Administration have had to do is to 
adopt and carry through the House 
the address responsive to my speech 
from the Throne. This is, certainly 
for me, and I hope for the country 
the most fortunate wind-up of my 
connection with Canada which could 
have been imagined.”? 


It was indeed a fortunate wind- 
up, and we determined to celebrate 
it as such. For the last three 
months of our residence at Quebec 
we ‘lived in a perfect whirl of 
gaiety. Balls, dinner and garden 
parties, and picnics were the order 
of the day. Society took the cue 
from Government House, and I 
found, under the temptation of 
more congenial pursuits, my parlia- 
mentary attendance getting slack. 
The delights of a Canadian winter, 
with its sleighing and _ tobog- 
ganing parties, have become pro- 
verbial. Unfortunately we only 
enjoyed one month of them, as Sir 
Edmund Head, Lord Elgin’s suc- 
cessor, had arrived, and we merely 
remained a few weeks to facilitate 








* Extracts ‘from the letters of James, Earl of Elgin, to Mary Louisa, Countess 


' of Elgin, 1847-1862. Privately printed. 
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the transfer of the Government. 
Sir Edmund was so kind as to 
urge me to remain with him in the 
office I was now filling; but a 
promise which Lord Clarendon 
had previously made to find me 
employment in the East, where the 
stirring nature of the events which 
were transpiring, offered the strong- 
est attraction, induced me to de- 
cline this offer and to return to 
England with Lord Elgin, and 
Lord Bury became my successor 
in Canada. When I left home I 
had not expected to be absent 
above eight weéks, but the same 
number of months would now 
nearly have elapsed before our 
return to British soil. It was 
nevertheless with a heavy heart 
that on a bitter morning towards 
the end of December, with the 
thermometer 26° below zero, I left 
Quebec; the streets were for the 
last time lined with troops as we 
drove down to our place of em- 
barkation, and the greater part of 
the society was collected on the 
bank of the St. Lawrence, as, after 
taking an affectionate farewell of 
the friends with whom I had 


formed ties of warmer friends 
than is usual after so short a 
dence, we stretched ourselves at 


the bottom of the bark-canoes in — 
which we were to be ferried across 
the broad bosom of the river, at — 


this time encumbered with h 


ice-floes and enshrouded in a dense 
fog. The traject is not without — 
danger, and is exciting in propor 
tion. Our muscular boatmen paddle — 
us rapidly across the narrow lanes — 
of swift open water, haul us up on © 
the ragged floes, and running on 


the ice by the side of the canoes, 


rush us rapidly across them, to 
plunge us into the river again on ~ 
the other side, until, after more 


than an hour’s battling with the 
ice, we find ourselves safely hauled 


up under the bank at Point Levi. 


A few days afterwards I watched 
the outline of the American con- 
tinent fading on the horizon, and 
little imagined as I did so that this 
was only the second: of twenty-two 

es I was destined to make 
across the Atlantic in the course 


of the ensuing seven-and-twenty — 


years. 
LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 
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TOURING IN IRELAND, 


We must own that the title of 
“Touring in Ireland’’ is a misno- 
mer, for in honest truth there is 
no such thing. Touring, as dis- 
tinguished from travelling, I take 
to be the general survey of. the 
beauties and objects of interest in 
a country, carried on more rapidly 
or more leisurely, but with a cer- 
tain comfort or luxury. You find 
quarters in decent hotels, and 
count upon coOmmodious convey- 
ances—unless, indeed, you should 


. strike into the mountains, when 


you must either ride or go afoot. 
Whereas in Ireland, the visits of 
“the foreigners’’ are confined to a 
couple of popular districts. Start- 
ing from Dublin, they either take 
circular tickets for the wilds of 
Connemara, Killarney, and Glen- 
garriff—the majority confining 
themselves to Glengarriff and Kil- 
lamey—or they make a dash 
northwards to the Giant’s Cause- 
way, giving a glance at the ruins 
of Dunluce, with the giddy arch 
that spans its sea-chasm. The 
chief patron of these places is the 
flying American, who is dropped 
by the transatlantic packets at 
Queenstown, on his way to ‘‘ rush”’ 
the round of Europe by express. 
The rest of the island is virtually 
neglected; and except for some 
earnest angler, with his bundle 
of rods and his waterproofs, the 
Stranger birds of passage are few 
and far between. So that Eng- 
lish people know little or nothing 
of all that is wildest, grandest, 
and most remarkable. Nor, con- 


sidering the conditions of Irish: 


travelling, are they altogether to 
be blamed. They miss the mag- 
nificent precipices and the storm- 
beaten headlands of North Donegal 


and of Clare, but they miss also 


an excessive amount of car-jolting. 
They see nothing of the ivy- 
covered rocks and rich woodlands 
of the Blackwater;. and many 
another sweet southern stream. 
But they escape at the same time 
the small village inn, with rooms 
that are stuffy in spite of ill- 
fitting windows; with a cuisine 
that is always primitive and often 
semi-barbarous, and with a ‘‘cel- 
lar’’ bestowed on some shelves in 
the bar, the contents of the bril- 
liantly labelled bottles being too 
often nauseous or deleterious. Nor 
is being taken in, even on these 
terms, always a matter of cer- 
tainty. You may drive for thirty 
or forty miles through cheerless 
wastes, to find the solitary guest- 
house overcrowded with sportsmen, 
when you have to choose between 
bivouacking in the passage for the 
night, with a portmanteau for pillow 
and an ulster by way of bedding, 
or continuing your course in the 


‘darkness, on the probability of 


faring even worse. No; there is 
no denying that in point of hotel . 
accommodation Switzerland and 
the Rhine are in advance of the 
Green Isle. And then there is the 
Irish climate to be reckoned with. 
We have known it rain pretty per- 
sistently between Bonn and Bin- 
gen, and we have been kept a close 
prisoner in a Swiss mountain-inn, 
till we elected deliberately to go 
forward and be drenched, without 
the thought of having a glimpse at 
ice-peak or glacier. But in the 
heaviest Continental downpour, 
hope is never absolutely drowned, 
and you contrive to keep up some - 
heart against the doubtful chances 
of the morrow. On the other 
hand, there is something intensely 
depressing in the sullen _persist- 
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ency of West-Irish rain. Not that 
there is not sufficient variety in it, 
and the monotonous refrain of the 
penetrating drizzle may be broken 
by a rain-storm driven up before 
the Atlantic gusts, or by the sud- 
den descent of a water-spout that 
sends the stones and the gravel 
flying up in your face. But the 
Trish rain is apt to send you from 
depression to despair, through a 
tantalising course of expectation 
and disappointments. The heavens 
have a most malicious trick of light- 
ening behind the lowering clouds; 
then, just as you are looking up- 
wards for the cheery blaze of sun- 
shine, they darken again and de- 
scend in bucketfuls more viciously 
than before. Morning after morn- 
ing does the boots come in to 
make his melancholy report before 
drawing the curtains; and every- 
thing is pervaded by the reeking 
wet, from the bolster beneath your 
head to the damp morning paper 
on the breakfast-table. 

In these sentences, and in a de- 
sire to be perfectly candid, we have 
sketched the worst that can be 
said of the disagreeables of an 
Irish trip. On the other side, even 
- that much-maligned climate, which 
deserves a full half of all the abuse 
that is heaped on it, has a strange 
fascination of its own. When 
things are apparently at their 
worst, there comes a startling 
change for the better—all the more 
delightfully exhilarating because 
so entirely unexpected. You have 
settled sullenly down to packing 
your traps, determined — meta- 
phorically—to shake the dust of 
Erin off your boots, for the dust 
has been sticky mud for many 
days past. Though it ought to 
be bright noonday, the atmosphere 
is so dense and so gloomy, that it 
is only by the touch you can make 
sure as to whether you are hand- 
ling starched linen or a pair of 
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gaiters. 
brilliant electric light had be 
turned on, the sunshine is floodi 
the whole of the chamber, sear 

out each dusty cranny and corner, 
It flashes reflections from the very 
blades of your toilet- acimeors, ai 


you fancy your clothes are begin. 


ning to steam. You make a stride — 


to the window, and take a survey a‘ 
Though the sun 


of the street. 
has only been shining for a few, 
seconds, there is no optical de 
lusion as to the steaming there, 
Already the 


% 
e 


reeking pavements — 


When suddenly, as if : , 


show signs of drying; and the — 


beggars and the loafers, emerg- 


ing from places of shelter, are — 


shaking their damp draperies and 
beginning to brighten up. 
indications on their careworn faces 
are more reassuring than those 
from any weather-glass. You 
countermand the car that was to 
carry you to the railway station, 
or change its direction for a long 
drive through glorious scenery, 


The 


And never can that glorious scenery — 


have been more enjoyable. 


are bubbling over, like the cham- 


It is ~ 
-not only that your reviving: spirits 


pagne from a bottle that has burst — 


wire and string. But Nature never 
showed in a more glowing blaze 
of beauty than when emerging all — 
dripping from her bath. The bil- 


lowy mists that are-being drawn up 


from the hollows and the valleys, 
are tinted with the prismatic col- 
ours of the rainbow; the cliffs hang- 


ing over them, with the heathery © 


hills in the distance, are standing 
out in the sharpest relief, through 


f 


an atmosphere of unimaginable ~ 


transparency. The sea, if there 
should be a sea skirting the land- 


scape, is gleaming in gold or burn- — 


ing in crimson, according to the — 
slope of the sun-shafts. While 
the fleecy clouds that have broke 
up in many a fantastic form overt 


the dazzling blue of the heavens # ae 


ty 
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show such brilliant intensity of 
whiteness as the eye seldom revels 
in elsewhere. So if West Ireland, 
through long-enduring rains, is 
like purgatory or the other place, 
when its rains have been followed 
by the sunshine it is nearly the 

rfection of an earthly paradise. 

The moral of which is, that the 
prudent traveller should go well 
provided with waterproofs and 
warm ulsters; that he should take 
patience, pluck, and perseverance 
for his watchwords; while he 
should be prepared to accept in- 
evitable inconveniences and minor 
hardships as a not altogether 
unpleasant form of adventure. 
Above all, he should affect un- 
ruffed equanimity, if he is not 
fortunate enough to possess it; 
and when he is most strongly 
tempted to swear, he must crush 
down that sinful inclination. . In 
which case, the triumph of virtue 
or of hypocrisy will be promptly 
and amply rewarded ; and he will 
be convinced that the immortal 
Bacon was right when he pro- 
nounced travel an important part 
of education. For although Paddy, 
like his own pigs, is bad to drive, 
yet, if you only take him the right 
way, nothing in the world is more 
easy than ‘‘to put the comether 
over him,” especially if you keep 
scattering your shillings broadcast. 
Never hurry him at first, and he 
will get into a shuffling gallop of 


his own accord. He is naturally 
- brisk, but he hates being bustled. 


Patriotically and on public grounds, 
he may regard the Saxon as an 
enemy; but personally, he respects 
him as the distributor of tips. 
Though he has been a serf for cen- 
turies, as he is being told from fen 
thousand platforms, he shows him- 
self the more independent on that 
account, and he resents any dis- 
play of authority that cannot be 
legally enforced. Yon draw up at 


the door of an inn, and the people 
in charge present themselves very 
leisurely. The waitress may be 
civil, but she is cool or supercilious ; 
the chambermaid, who seldom re- 
ceives or expects douceurs, is nat- 
urally and profoundly indifferent ; 
as for the boots, who lounges care- 
lessly towards the luggage, he 
keenly observes you, and he bides 
his time. The landlord is never 
visible—for rare exceptions only 
prove the rule. Nor, irritating as 
those delays and that chilling re- 
ception may be when you are 
tired or wet or hungry, can there 
be any worse policy than being 
clamorous- with the voice or the 
bell. Your wisdom, as you learn by 
experience, is kindly and smooth- 
spoken reserve. In time, the boots 
will bring up the baggage, when, 
as he is deliberately undoing straps 
and buckles, you exchange certain 
words and signs of freemasonry. 
You have rubbed nobody up the 
wrong way, and he suspects there 
is money to be made by you. 
Though, to do him justice, and 
though the Irishman is mercenary 
as well as prodigal, that latter con- 
sideration soon becomes a second- 
ary one. He receives you into 
his friendship and takes you under 
his invaluable protection. Having 
gone unbidden to fetch a towel and 
warm water, he steps parenthetical- 
ly into the back regions and gives 
the ‘‘ misthress’’ or the waitress ‘‘the 
hard word.”” He vouches for the 
Englishman being of the right sort, 
and thenceforth the slender re- 
sources of the house are at your 
disposal. The good folks will do 
their best. about the dinner, though 
the dinner may be éggs and bacon. 
They will do their best to indulge 
you in such ludicrous whims as a 
bath, or even a cup of tea in the 
early morning; and will not only 
listen to any suggestions as to the 
menus of the meals, but will try 
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to act upon them. And having 
done their utmost to make you feel 
at home and comfortable, to do 
them justice they will look on at 
the departure of the guest with 
the most absolute and well-bred 
equanimity. 

For the great charm of an Irish 
tour to the intelligent Englishman 
is that he is not only in an unknown 
country, but among an unfamiliar 
and most puzzling people. Their 
ways and manners are strange to 
him in every sense. There is a 
perpetual freshness in the every- 
day experiences that surprise him 
at every turn ; there is lively excite- 
ment that may always be reckoned 
upon in a succession of sensations 
and startling contrasts. The sev- 
eral classes in a district will re- 
semble each other, but they may 
be different as possible from their 
neighbours in the next county; 
while ordinary individuals of the 
lower orders are the most inscru- 
table of social problems, and the 
oddest combination of the most 
contradictory qualities. Shrewd 
and simple-minded; quick-witted 
and short-sighted; warm-hearted, 
admirable in the domestic rela- 
tions, and capable of cold-blooded 
atrocities; grasping and generous ; 
courageous, and cautious to the 
verge of cowardice,—they are in- 
variably the creatures of circum- 
stances and their surroundings, as 


they are the unfortunate victims ~ 


of professional agitators trading 
on the memories of immemorial 
misrule. Transport the Irishman 
to America or the Australian anti- 
podes, and he becomes another man 
altogether. Isolate him, when it 
is practicable to isolate him, 
from seditious influences; let him 
sit on tolerable soil, at a reasonable 
rent, under a kindly and liberal 
landlord, and a firm and sensible 
agent,—and he submits willingly 
enough to the rules which he has 
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the sense to perceive are beneficial 
He appreciates the comfort 
warm clothes and a sufficiency 
satisfying food. Though he seldom 
cares to spend money on his dwell 
ing or on appearances, he glo 
over the savings invested in 


thatch, or deposited at small in 


terest with the neighbouring bank: | 


ing establishment. With cash to 
spend on merry-makings, ‘if if — 
were plazing to him,” or in por 
tioning his children, he would be 
come a steady-going Conservative, 
were he only left alone. Whereas, 
if he be struggling on some poverty- 
stricken croft like a slate-quarry, 
in the constant effort to keep baa 
and soul together—eking out the 
‘‘rint”’ by ill-paid and precarious 
labour, or by his harvesting expec- 
tations beyond the Channel in the 
autumn,—he becomes reckless, and 
ready to be the instrument of out- 
rages. Perhaps, in charity, we may 
almost add, ‘‘ small blame to him,” 
when we remember his belief in his 
grievances, and that those outrages 
are tolerably well paid. But I 
do not mean to be seduced into © 
political disquisitions; and all I 
aver is, that the travelling student 
of Irish character is sure to come 
back knowing nearly as little a 


when he started; so that his curi- ~ 


osity’ must be kept on the gu 
vive from the beginning to the end 
of the trip. 

Probably, and previously to his 
start, he has gone in for a course 
of preliminary reading. I by 
no means assume, as a matter of 
course, that he has got himself up 
in the parliamentary blue-books, 
or even has his ‘ Froude’ or the 
popular histories at his finger-ends. 
But I do take it for granted that ~ 
he knows his Lever and his Carle- 
ton; his Lover, his Maxwell, and 
the melodies of Tom Moore. His 


fancy may have figured to him @~ 


sorrow-stricken country, keeping 


f 
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something of its high spirits in 

ite of hard times, and with a soft- 
ened pathos in the expression of 
its woes which will touch the heart 
of the sympathetic stranger; in 
the mysterious intertwining of the 
chords of the impressionable na- 
tional nature, smiles will mingle 
with sobs, while fun and frolic 
will lighten sorrow; the stranger 
will be landed among ragged but 
light-hearted vagabonds, who find 
flashes of fugitive brightness in 
glasses of poteen, and laugh away 
the troubles and the shadows of 
the hour. In point of fact, he 
sees nothing of the kind. Irish 
drollery, as a national character- 
istic, seems to be altogether a thing 
of the past. Dublin itself must 
be sadly changed from the gay 
days of Lever’s heroes, when the 
O’Malleys played high-jinks with 
the Webbers of Trinity, and the 
Jack Hintons, in the epaulets and 
gold-lace of the Staff, helped to 
keep the ball of the Viceregal 
festivities rolling. The Bagenal 
Daly of this present year of grace, 
in place of being followed by 
admiring troops of ragamuffins, 
would be mobbed and hooted as 
the representative of a prodigal 
and tyrannical caste. Indeed, 
Dublin maust have very consid- 
erably altered since Thackeray 
penned his ‘ Sketch-book.’ Who 
can ever forget Lever’s descrip- 
tion of scenes at the landing from 
the English packet, when comical 


car-drivers tossed up for the fare, 


and the ‘‘ gintleman’’ who won the 
toss drove away with his prize in 
triumph? While Thackeray ex- 
pressed his disappointment at the 
indifference with which he was 
received on the car-stand, he had 
almost to prevail upon a driver to 
give him a lift. Now your recep- 
tion is betwixt and between the 
two. The competition for you is 


keen, but conscientiously business- 
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like. The drivers are flourishing 
their whips engagingly from their 
perches on the cars and you make 
your selection amid a subdued in- ° 
terchange of strong language. No- 
where perhaps, on the face of the 
globe, are the public vehicles more 
staringly disreputable. The broken- 
kneed screw between the shafts 
looks as ragged as the thin and 
weather-soaked cushions; there 
may once have been springs, but 
they have collapsed with hard 
service ; the blossom-nosed driver, 
unlike many of his compeers in 
the western country districts, ‘can 
certainly never have subscribed 
the temperance pledge; and the 
novice clutches on to the rail 
in apprehension, as he is swung 
violently round sharp corners over 
the kerbs and the rough paving- 
stones. Yet he tries to keep eyes 
and thoughts in exercise, for he is 
being rattled over classical ground. 
There is Upper Merrion Street ; 
there is the once aristocratic Mer- 
rion Square; and now he is being 
jolted across Stephen’s Green, with 
the picturesque view of the Wick- 
low and Kildare hills at no great 
distance. What memories are 
awakened of the wit, wisdom, and 
wild festivity of which we have 
heard so much; of long dinners 
and late suppers with the most 
brilliant spirits of the day; of 
heavy play among grave states- 
men and peers, when long-de- 
scended estates would change hands 
in a night, and bright prospects 
were hopelessly mortgaged! It was 
there that the Droghedas and the 
Knights of Gwynne had their hos- 
pitable town-mansions; it was 
there that wealthy parvenus like 
the Roneys and the Kenyfecks, 
keeping open house, fought, with 
their French cooks and their floods 
of champagne, for admission to 
the enchanted circle of a tawdry 
Viceregal Court. Those very doors 
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and grim area-railings were beset 
by crushes of carriages, by troops 
of shouting link-boys, with flam- 
ing torches; and many a gay 
squire or subaltern walked down 
those worn steps, having made 
arrangements for a mortal meeting 
in ‘*the Phcenix”’ in the morning. 
How sadly altered it all is now! 
The best mansions of the ‘ great 
owld nobility’’ and of the spend- 
thrift gentry have passed into the 
hands of hotel-keepers, clubs, and 
prosperous lawyers. The rest of 
them have fallen down to doctors 
and dentists, or are advertised to 
let or sell, by fly-spotted tickets in 
the dusty windows. As for Ahe 
Currans, the Grattans, and the 
Ponsonbys, they are gone, and 
have given place to the Nation- 
alists of our present generation. 
That transformation in the person- 
ages who were the idols of the 
day, marks the revolution in the 
tone of Dublin society. One of 
the most aristocratic of provincial 
capitals has been socialised and 
democratised, till the respectable 
citizens only continue to reside 
there, on sufferance, The royal 
arms have been lowered from the 
facade of the Mansion-House? her 
Majesty’s health is omitted from 
the toast-list at official entertain- 
ments; the Viceroy is become a 
shadowy sub-monarch, more to be 
pitied than to be courted ; and the 
standard of the United Kingdom 
has been struck for the national flag. 
The contrasts of poverty and wealth 
must always have been sharply 
accentuated ; but now, while the 
destitution is conspicuous as ever, 
comparative prosperity is sadly out 
at elbows. With few exceptions 
the house - fronts and the area-rails 
would be all the better for repaint- 
ing; while the thoroughfares, which 
are certainly among the most spaci- 
ous in Europe, are a world too wide 
for the dwindling traffic. 
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Yet Dublin has its busy q 
ters and its tolerably bustli 
quays; and, with the exception 
Cork and the cities of Ulster, 
has been drawing to itself { 
business of the rest of 
For as the Englishmen, after al) 


are the best customers and patrons — 


of the Irish, the trade will 
steadily eastwards towards 


harbours that are most convenient — 


for our coasts. In the ordinary 


county town the aspect of things — 


is still more depressing, because the 
little place had never more than © 
a local vitality, and now it is 
an advanced stage of decay. Be 
fore the crash of long-accumulat- 
ing liabilities came with the fatal 
potato famine, which sent so many 
of the ‘‘ ancient ’’ families into the 
Encumbered Estates Court, there 
were half-a-dozen hospitable houses 
within reach, which drew all their 
native supplies from the brisk 
town of Ballytatters. The hogs- 
heads of claret that were on flow 
in the hall, the runlets of cognac” 
kept on tap in the cellars, were no 


doubt delivered directly from the — 


Gironde or the Charente. But all 
the ‘‘groceries’’—a very compre- 
hensive term in Ireland — were 
supplied by the country trades 
folk. The butchers and graziers” 
sent meat to the houses where, 
with gangs of ragged retainers to be 
pampered in idleness, there were 
always ‘‘ lashings and lavings”’; and ~ 
the very embarrassments of the 
landlords were far from being un- 
profitable to their purveyors. . The 
bill was paid sooner or later; but 
when there was absolute umncet- 
tainty as to the day of settling, 
there was no disputing the items.” 
Indefinite credit ‘meant unlimited 


interest: nobody paid anybody else 


till it was ‘‘convanient,” or till 
the application of legal pressure 
was justified by inexcusable delays 
that excited the lenient popular 
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sentiment. And everything had 
to be settled by the lawyers at 
Jast, since no one would pay any 
one else till he was compelled. 
So the landlords were mortgaging 
their overcrowded and exhausted 
geres and drawing upon their 
capitallike men. The agents, who 
managed everything, were fatten- 
ing at the landlord’s expense. The 
middlemen were squeezing the 
tenants, while their own incomes 
were being squandered by dissi- 
pated sons who set up for squireens ; 
the hunting and the buying of 
horses put money in the pockets 
of the farmers; the solicitors were 
always up to their necks in bills 
and business ; and all these people 
dealt with the country tradesmen. 
So the system worked admirably 
to all appearance, till the smash 


came, when there was a general. 


liquidation and compounding of 
debts, with a sweeping jail de- 
livery of the penniless prodigals. 

Nowadays, Ballytatters is a very 
different place, and the neighbour- 
hood is almost ‘‘ dissolute, so far 
as the gintry are concarned.”” So 
the old townsman will tell you, as 
he shakes his head over reminis- 
cences of the blessed past. The 
great nobleman of the neighbour- 
hood is still to the fore, occupying 
a suite of rooms in one corner of 
the ground-floor of the palace that 
was built by his grandfather re- 
gardless of expense. He has still 
anominal rental of £30,000, being 
in actual though precarious re- 
ceipt of some £3000. What with 
jointures, encumbrances, current 
debts, &c., he might honestly make 
his income-tax return even lower. 
And he has to fight tooth and nail 
in the face of growing unpopular- 
ity to keep the miserable margin 
that is left him. Tenants sitting 
under the judicially reduced rents 
“make menacing or moving appeals 
half-yearly for sweeping reduc- 
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tions. His noble but nominal in- 
come is paraded on public plat- 
forms, to point the meanness that 
refuses assistance to the poor in 
times of universal depression. The 
farmer who has a handsome sum 
on deposit receipt at the bank; the 
tradesman who charges high retail 
prices for inferior goods; the la- 
bourer who has been thrown out 
of work by. the landlord turning 
the home farm into grazing, after 
his patent reaping and threshing 
machines had been boycotted,—all 
combine to abuse him. For now 
he must look twice to each sover- 
eign he spends, and he has been 
reduced to dealing with the 
co-operative stores. As for the 
smaller gentry, most of them have 
either parted with their estates, 
or have shat up their homes and 
gone. The houses are to let, and 
no one will take themg The fish- 
ing was boycotted in the worst 
days of the Land League; the 
salmon were netted by gangs of 
poachers, and the water has never 
altogether recovered. The hunt- 
ing in county Kilnabogue used 
to be famous; but the farmers— 
who breed horses and sell straw and 
hay—have been forced by the 
League to denounce it; so .the 
pack has been sent to the hammer, 
after sundry cases of poisoning. 
And now the town of Ballytatters, 
that was once so brisk, not to say 
boisterous, barely exists in its mel- 
ancholy inanition. Miles Murphy, 
the lord’s land-agent, has left the 
great house in the big garden at 
the back of the main street. After 
being repeatedly shot at and con- 
tinually threatened, he has betaken 
himself to a still more roomy resi- 
dence in Dublin, which he has 
picked up ‘‘for a song.” The 
clergyman of the Established 
Church of Ireland, who used to 
distribute charity with both hands, 
is economising on a reduced in- 
re) 
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come. The only men who are 
still doing fairly well are the 
pettifogging lawyers, who prosper 
by the national lawsuits, and the 
bigger tradespeople, who, although 
they have lost the custom of the 
‘* gintry,”’ continue, under pressure 
of boycotting, to act as mercantile 
middlemen to the small general 
dealers in the surrounding vil- 
lages. The consequence being, 
that Ballytatters is the oddest 
mingling of good houses and bad ; 
of a show of spasmodic prosperity, 
with evidences of poverty and dis- 
tress. There are at least a couple 
of handsome branch establishments 
of the leading banks, where the 
managers live in comfort above 
the office on the ground floor, with 
its burglar proof-safes and its 
grated windows. They must do a 
sufficiently remunerative business 
to make reasonable profits, after 
an annual outlay of £400to £500, 
and their paying customers are the 
country-folk .who are grumbling 
and ‘‘ holding the rent.” Prob- 
ably the best of the other resi- 
dences are occupied by solicitors, 
who emblazon their names on door- 
plates and wire-blinds, and have 
plenty of clients dancing attend- 
ance on market-days. Before the 
shops of the grocers the street is 
encumbered with piles of empty 
cases, hogsheads, and hampers. 
But betwixt and between stands 
many a once decent habitation, 
with dilapidated roof and cracked 
windows ; while not a few of the 
whitewashed one-storeyed  tene- 
ments, with their tattered thatch, 
are rather like hovels or Saxon 
pigsties than cottages. And that 
is more specially the case in such 
dying western towns, with a more 
creditable past, as Bantry. Here 
is a broad bit of pavement half 
blocked by an odoriferous heap of 
manure flung down at the en- 
trance to a carrier’s yard or 


stable; beyond it is no pavem 
at all; while the causeway, hal 
flooded from a choked gutter,” 
further obstructed by a peat-c 
left tilted where the horse 
taken out. 

But what most nearly concerns — 
the tourist is the view of the inns; 
and as to the view, he is often 
agreeably disappointed. He soon 
finds out, to his satisfaction, that — 
he must not judge the inn by 
first impressions. The exterior, 
almost invariably, is extremely 
unprepossessing. Whitewashed of 
course, though the whitewash 
may be dingy, it is a mean, 


two-storeyed, commonplace house, 


Though it may advertise itself in 
the local journals as one of the 
most commodious hotels in the 
county, assuredly it was never 
‘« built for a hotel.” Yet ‘‘ ekes” 
and outshoots may have been 
added at the back, and it is more 
commodious than it appears. Ask 
for a private sitting-room, and you 
will generally get a good one, 
unless a land commissioner, or 4 
revising barrister, or a free-handed 
angler should have anticipated you. 
Talk about dinner, and you may 


have less cause for congratulating © 


yourself. The Irishman, like the” 


Turk, lives in the day, and thinks 
little of the morrow. The larder, | 


in all probability, will be bare. 


Yet there will be flitches of bacon 


in the kitchen, with abundance of 
small but savoury fresh eggs. And 
a man may dine far worse than on 


Irish eggs and bacon and cabbage; © 


the eggs and bacon being as much 
the national dish as the inevit 
able and seductive puchero of 
the Spaniard. The alternative is 
chicken, roast or boiled; and 
the chicken, besides being newly” 


caught and killed, is much likea — 
moderately sized and meagre pat 
tridge, except down the way of 
Wexford and Waterford, where 
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‘is a staple article of ex- 

a Then they will always toss 
up a respectable omelet, and 
they are almost as clever at simple 
ddings as primitive Germans. 
grand secret of comfort, as we 
have said, is to take things very 
quietly; to expect little, and ex- 
press thankfulness for the smallest 
mercies; to flatter whenever you 
can conscientiously praise, and to 
insinuate suggestions of amend- 
ments with infinite diplomacy 
and delicacy. The fare on the 
second day is sure to be more 
satisfactory. You may be warned 
overnight that there is no hope 
of trout or herring for breakfast. 
Yet somehow the herring or the 
trout will appear; and your ejacu- 
lations of ecstatic surprise will 
bear fruit in some shape at the 
dinner-table. The drink is fre- 
quently doubtful; yet it is more 
often.good than bad. In the poor- 
est inns we have come on credit- 
able claret, and in some of the 
most back-of-the-world hostelries 
of the wildest west, have rey- 
elled in warm weather in delici- 
ous ‘‘Bass’’ on draught. The 
Irish whisky. and the Dublin 
stout may generally be trusted, 
if the tourist’s constitution will 
stand these liquors. For the rela- 
tive comfort in many unpromising- 
looking establishments, we are 
indebted to two classes of cus- 
tomers. Those in the little towns 
are largely patronised by commer- 


cial travellers, who do a pushing 


business all over Ireland; while 
others in the wilderness and the 
remote villages are often the re- 
sorts of sportsmen and fishermen, 
who have put the proprietors 
through a slow course of education 
as to the wants and the tastes of 
roving gentlemen. 

Next to the priests, we should 
Say that those same commercial 


_ travellers are, in their degree, as 
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prosperous as any class of the com- 
munity. There is a constant de- 
mand for their services, for from 
city to town, and from town to 
village, dealers who are more or 
less in the wholesale line are dis- 
tributing goods to smaller retailers. 
The lively bagmen are apparently 
well paid—they are certainly well 
fed and clothed; they are full of 
life and jollity, and almost invari- 
ably sleek and corpulent; for in 
Ireland no man walks who can 
help it, and beyond the regions 
of the railways everybody rattles 
about on cars. Not that the com- 
mercial calling is without its cares 
and its exacting social obligations, 
which is perhaps why few of these 
men appear to be much past 
middle age.. It can be no light 


matter arranging for the transport, 
on the small outside cars, of the 
portentous bales and coffers with 
which they are encumbered ; it al- 
ways strikes one that they not only 


carry samples to show, but vast 
reserves of the articles to deliver 
across the counters. And as they 
have constantly to be wetting 
bargains, in fiery whisky and 
water, that must tell on the con- 
stitution rather sooner than later. 
As for the pfiests, they are in the 
more enviable position of being 
able to drink just as much or as 
little as they please, which gives a 
very good idea of their easy exist- 
ence. I am very far from pass- 
ing a sweeping condemnation on 
the order. Not a few of them are 
pious and hard-working men, and 
the best friends of parishioners 
who might otherwise be friendless. 
But to any stranger it will seem 
that poverty-stricken Ireland must 
be terribly over-priested and ex- 
travagantly over-churched. As to 
the number of these churches I 
say nothing. It may be right that 
the public services of religion 
should be brought easily within 
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the reach of sparsely settled dis- 
tricts. But there can be no ques- 
tion that the cost of many of the 
buildings is glaringly out of har- 
mony with the. sequestered situa- 
tion. Driving over a league or two 
of barren moorland, you drop 
down into some sheltered hollow, 
where the square residence of ‘‘ the 
clergy ’’ is nestling up to the hand- 
some high-roofed church, with its 
lofty Gothic windows and grace- 
ful limestone steeple. It seems 
like rearing a Solomon’s Temple 
for the use of wandering herdsmen 
in the half-deserted plain of 
Esdraelon. As for some of the 
cathedrals in decrepit or half-dying 
towns, they are simply magnificent 
so far as expenditure of money 
goes. Then from the time you set 
foot on the steamer at Holyhead 
till you are stepping into some 
**general car’’ to explore the 
deserts of North Donegal or 
Connemara, the sleek priests in 
suits of shining black, by twos or 
threes, are always among the most 
thriving-looking of your travelling 
companions. You come down to 
breakfast or to dinner in one of 
the rather expensive hotels of the 
west, and more than one party of 
two or three incumbents are pretty 
sure to be seated at the well-spread 
tables. For they always travel 
in couples or in triplets. I pro- 
test against the suspicion of our 
entertaining any prejudice against 
the clergy of any denomination ; 
I am rather disposed to exaggerate 
the value of their services, and we 
would sooner sin on the side. of 
prodigality in multiplying and en- 
dowing them. But it is impos- 
sible not to be impressed by the 
omnipresence of those glossy black- 
coats in Ireland, It is impossible 
to forget the poverty of the coun- 
try and the grumbling of the ten- 
ants against the arbitrary exac- 
tions of the landlords. It is impos- 
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sible not to remember that nin 
nine out of a hundred of those 
priests are peasant-born and pea- 
sant-bred, used to poverty and 
hardships from the very cradle; — 
for the old gentleman-scholar of the — 
Douai College is long extinct. So — 
we ask, whether, supposing that — 
the shepherds are not in excess of 
the flocks, it is necessary that the 
beneficed clergy and their coadju- 
tors should travel in first-class car- 
riages, and dine in the coffee-rooms 
of the Royal or Imperial Hotels, 
while their brothers and cousins 
are content with stirabout, or with 
stray slices of bacon on high days 
and holidays: All those cathe- 
drals and showy parish churches, 
all the black suits and succulent 
repasts, must be paid for out of 
the pockets of a people that calls 
itself miserably poor; the dues for 
the luxuries of the popular and 
democratic Church rank before the 
rent and the rates and taxes; 
and when men are repudiating the 
contracts by which they volun- 
tarily bound themselves yesterday, 
it is a question whether there is 
not room for retrenchment here. 
But possibly, if half one hears 
be true, the devout Catholic lay- 
man can hardly help himself. It 
is said that so long as he is well 
and lusty, he is inclined to ‘‘ hold” 
the dues as he ‘‘holds’’ the rent, 
and that largesses and benevo- 
lences to building schemes are out 
of his line altogether. The priest — 
who knows the people possesses 
himself in patience,—squeezing 
an instalment of his outstanding 
debt now and again—till the re- 
calcitrant parishioner is struck 
down by sickness.. Then, in the 
agony of a death-grapple between — 
avarice and black despair, the 
penitent is found to be more mal- 
leable metal. 

But that is a grave subject, and ~ 
a very delicate one to boot, so we 
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‘shall change it summarily. If the 
day be fine, there can be no diffi- 
culty in Ireland in shaking off 
importunate thought, should you 
be neither landlord, land-agent, nor 
land-grabber. You ordered the 
car overnight at half-past nine, 
so by ten you ought to find it 
ready packed and waiting for you. 
Naturally, you first cast a glance 
at the horse—an under-sized ani- 
mal who looks as if he could go, 
as indeed he can, although he has 
no neck to speak of, and has pro- 
bably been down more than once. 
You look at the luggage, which is 
all right ; the portmanteau strapped 
behind the shafts in front, the small- 
er articles stowed away in the well, 
and the wraps arranged to form a 
rest for your back. Then you look 
curiously at the driver who is to 
be your guide and companion ; and 
though you may pride yourself on 
your powers as a physiognomist, 
you can surmise very little about 
him. Time and your attempts at 
conversation will tell. Possibly 
he is stupid, silent, or morose ; but 
the odds are that he brightens 
when you speak, and shows him- 
self a brilliant conversationalist. 
Unless it be involuntarily and un- 
consciously, he is seldom droll, but 
he professes to have any amount 


of local information at your ser- 


vice. It will not do to trust him 
too far, for rather than appear to 


_ be at fault when he is questioned, 


he will draw freely on a fertile 


' imagination. But discretion and 


your experience should keep you 
tolerably straight if you are not 
getting up facts with a purpose. 
Then, ‘*‘ unbeknownst to himself,’’ 
his talk will be enlivened by bulls, 
and with quaint turns of expres- 
sion that are richly racy of the 
soil. And talking of the soil and 
the scenery, though we have left 
the scenery chiefly-to the guide- 
books, you may have any yariety 
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of both in the course of one long’ 
day’s drive : bleak bog and barren 
moorland ; strips of deep though 
rather swampy meadow - land 
stretching along some peat-coloured 
stream; a co/, or a gap, as they 
locally call it, which means a tight 
fit for the road in some depres- 
sion between the shoulders of the 
lofty purple hills; and then a rapid 
descent into some fertile strath, 
where the swift clear salmon-river 
is hurrying seawards, breaking over 
the rocks and the banks of gravel 
under the foliage of feathering 
woods that surround a home-like 
mansion in its home-fields. An- 
other and a stiffer pull up to an- 
other of those ‘‘ gaps,’ and as you 
top the crest of the steep ascent, 
and look out across a broad table- 
land of swamp and pool and heath- 
er, you feel the fresh sea-breezes 
fanning your cheek, and know you 
can be at no great distance from 
the ocean. The road keeps well 
clear of the coast, for the coast- 
line breaks out and inwards, in 
sheltered bays and storm-lashed 
headlands. But it is worth while 
pulling up at the nearest accessible 
point, and making a pilgrimage on 
foot along the rough tracks of the 
turf-carts to have a peep over the 
brink of the land-line. And there 
in North Donegal, or any one of 
the wild western counties, you 
may look down over the dizzy edge 
of beetling cliffs, where the great 
gulls are dwarfed to swallow-size 
over the waves breaking silently 
far beneath you; while to right 
and left stretches cape beyond cape, 
as they have been mined and 
hollowed from time immemorial 
by the billows of the Atlantic. 
Change the scene, and transport , 
yourself many leagues towards the 
south, or even turn inland for a 
few miles from the storm and surf- 
beaten shore, and you are on some 
sea-loch or land-loch, sheltered upon 
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‘all sides with its softly feathering 
copses and its bright summer- 
lawns, where there are stones on the 
hill tops, heather and golden furze 
on the hill-sides, and fuchsias and 
hydrangeas in the cottage gardens 
fringing the seaweed-strewn slopes 
of the sheltered beach. Or wander 
down one of the southern rivers, 
beginning seme twenty miles below 
its sources in the dismal peat-bogs, 
and you may pass on from one en- 
chanting picture to another, never 
satiated by the monotony of the 
richest repetition, for fresh sur- 
prises, with slight variations, are 
awaiting you at every turn. Pass- 
ing over grey old bridges and going 
beneath ruined keeps, by villages 
that, like Italian hamlets, look 
bright in the distance, and are by 
no means so disagreeable on closer 
acquaintance, as you begin to 
breathe rather heavily in the 
shadows of those woods, the valley 


widens, the heights fall back, ani 
you are in some such smiling pas. | 
toral landscape as that of the West. 


moreland dales, or the bright sheep. 


farms of Liddesdale on the Scot- 
tish Border. . And almost before 


you have begun to weary of the 
grass and the sheep, the banks are 
closing in upon the narrowing water- 
way, and you are back again am 


the rocks, the oaks, and the beeches, 
These are but slight and flying — 
sketches of what may be seen any- 
where, save in the central counties, 
with little trouble in searching; 


and though there is no denying 


that touring in Ireland has its 


inconveniences, yet we can con- 
scientiously recommend it to any 
one in love with the unfamiliar 
and the beautiful, and who finds 


some flavour of piquancy even 
in a dash of the dull or’ dis- © 


agreeable. 
ALEX. INNEs SHAND, 
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DON ANGELO’S STRAY 


Aut day long Celestina grum- 
pled, and Petruccio had rather 
ahard time of it. No one had 
had any idea how useful Ric- 
ciotto was till now, when, call as 
they might, there was no one to 
hear; and all the messages had to 
be'done without his intelligent and 
willing help. 

Besides, Celestina wanted to 
make her conserve of tomatoes, 
and she could not do it conveni- 
ently without Ricciotto’s help. He 
could watch it and bear the heat, 
and get the wood, and stir it, and 
mind the baby when she had to 
do some more difficult part of it. 
She had never known him absent 
for an hour, except on her errands. 
He had been docile as a dog, and 
humbly obedient, proving the 
higher qualities he possessed by 
his gentle, firm adherence to what- 
ever he was told to do. 

It was a life’s experience in a 
quick chromatic scale that Celes- 
tina went through, in twenty-four 
hours: surprise, in all its varieties— 
anger —impatience—rage — superb 
philosophy— irony and _ satire— 
amusement — disgust — anxiety — 
Tegret — wonder — hope — then 
anger again. In fact, anger was the 
note that came in like the octave, 
repeated in different clefs, from 
deep bass to screaming falsetto, 
according to the position it took 
as regarded herself, her wants and 
her passing feeling. 

Many a time, through the day, 
she ran to the corner where Don 
Angelo had met the boy, to see if he 
was within reach of her voice, and 
to stop neighbours to inquire if 
they had seen him; and manya 
time had poor Petruccio journeyed 
to the top of the hill above them, to 
_ ask if any one there had heard of or 
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seen him. Giuseppe was troubled, 
He said least, but had always been 
kindest to the boy; indeed he was 
asort of religion to him, and when 
anything had gone wrong, such 
as particularly naughty words 
escaping his lips, or too sharp a 
bargain gained in the market, he 
made his peace with his conscience 
(imagining it to be peace with 
Heaven) by giving an extra caress 
to the boy, or an apple, or even a 
centesimo—or perhaps an act of 
kindness, such as carrying for him 
the pitcher of water that tried his 
strength so sorely, dragging it from 
the well, a hundred yards below, 
up the rough path to the cottage. 

Giuseppe said, gruffly, ‘‘ Let him 
be! when he is tired he will come 
back to his soup.”’ 

But when he went to litter 
down his mules and feed his oxen, 
he was a very long time gone, and, 
tired as he was, plodded up the 
mountain-side till he got a new 
view of the setting sun, and reached 
a point where a Madonna and 
Child were stationed, to smile on 
the valley below. Then, ag | 
no tidings of the lad, he took o 
his hat, and knelt down in dust 
and stones to say an ‘‘Ave”’ for 
him; and, with a conscious faith 
that some might call fatalism or 
indifference, walked calmly back, 
quite sure that as he had told the 
blessed Madonna that her child 
was lost, he would be safe, some- 
how. 

The very aba of the morning 
found Celestina awake, and pray- 
ing before her little black crucifix 
in the corner. She did not often 
pray thus, for, in fact, telling her 
beads was the most earnest part 
of her devotions, and she liked it, 
because, whilst her fingers and 
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lips minded her religion, her sharp 
thought and memory were busy 
with her household cares and bar- 
gains. Now everything was gone 
‘from her mind but fear—a great 
superstitious dread—and she got 
up with daybreak, before the sun 
had sent forth any pink or red 
glory, to pray her heart into quiet, 
and avert evil from her son, Car- 
mine. 

Still she was not satisfied. She 
had burnt out her candle, she had 
prayed all she knew, but her heart 
was not satisfied: so she went to 
the cottage door and looked out, 
and, feeling the coolness of the air, 
took a sudden determination, and 
immediately began to act upon it. 

She would go into the city, have 
a talk with Don Angelo, and get 
back before any one else was astir, 
except Giuseppe, and he would 
only be feeding his cattle. 

In a few minutes she had on 
her Sunday petticoat and best red 
cloth and apron, and a clean towel 
on her head. Her baby she did 
not rouse from sleep; she only 
settled the pillows, and tucked it 
in, warm and safe, before raising 
it, cradle and all, as it was, to her 
head, and starting with it down the 
steep path, only steadying it occa- 
sionally by her hand when turning 
a corner. 

Workmen were already on the 
road,—those whose occupations 
were in the city had to start early, 
to be in‘time for the first mass, be- 
fore going to their labour ; besides, 
during these hot months, it was 
necessary for them to divide the 
working hours into two parts— 
beginning very carly, and sleeping 
from mid-day till three o’clock ; or 
they could not have endured the 
fatigue of the day. 

It was five o’clock before Celes- 
tina reached the great church; 
and going in at one door (still 
with her cradle on her head), pass- 
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ed up the aisle in search of D 
Angelo, and not finding him, w 
out on the other side to seek h 
at his home. ae 

It was a strange little lodging, 
in an archway over the road: be. 
neath it was a very old fresco of 
the Madonna and the infant Christ, 
with real cambric ruffs on their 
throats, and gilt crowns on their 
heads. The steps were rude and 
irregular; but pots of flowers — 
(white pinks and evergreens) stood 
here and there in the odd cor 
ners—the kindly thoughts of his 
poor parishioners put into form, 
and certainly adding grace to the 
bare place. 

Celestina made her way up, and 
knocked at the door, though it was 
open. 

‘¢Come in!” said Don Angelo, 
So in she went, and found him al- 
ready at his books. 

**So it is you!’’ said he. ‘Well, 
sit down.” 

This was not so easy to do; for 
it was a very small room—just 
large enough to hold a book-closet, 

a table, two rush-chairs, and one 
wooden one, in which he sat. 
When the door was open, there 
was no room to pass the cradle 
between the table and the wall, 
and she could not leave her baby 
alone outside. Celestina, bowever, 
was not disconcerted: she put the 
baby, still asleep in its cradle, on 
the terrace outside, and she herself 
leant back against the low wall at 
the top of the stairs, so that at 
once she could see the passers-by 
in the street below, and the priest 
at his table, with his papers, pen, — 
and ink, in his own little room. 

‘‘You have said mass?” said — 
Celestina. ‘ 

‘*No,”’ said Don Angelo, ‘ Don” 
Francesco has the early mass this — 
week.”’ y: 

«That is well,’’ said Celestina,” 
fumbling in her bodice for a little — 
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packet —at last finding it, and, 
unrolling a small roll of dirty 


-money. 


*Don Angelo kept’ on writing: 


he had the parish registers open at 
his side, and files of papers before 
him. 

Celestina counted her money, 
selected certain notes, and laid 
them on the table before him. 

«You must say mass for me!”’ 
she said, positively. 

“And why?” asked he, still 
writing. 

Celestina hesitated. ‘I am 
afraid for my Carmine,” she said 
at length. 

Don Angelo looked up at her 
fora mcement, then again at his 
pen, but said nothing. 

‘‘Tam sure something dreadful 
ishappening to him,” said Celes- 
tina. She spoke low, and leaned 
against the lintel of the door, and 
pulled a leaf off the ivy that had 
been trained over the archway and 
along the terrace. 

‘You have had news of him, 
then?’ asked Don Angelo. 

‘No; but I dream of him— 
and——’’ Celestina hid her hands 
beneath her apron, and looked 
down, and so stood a few seconds. 
The priest continued writing, glanc- 


__ ing at her occasionally, but leaving 


her to herself to tell her story. 

She shifted from one foot to the 
other, a variety of emotions cours- 
ing through her mind, and showing 
themselves in her face: at last she 
threw up her arms, and broke into 
arather harsh nervous laugh. 

** Well, padre mio /’’ she said, 
looking at him with a strange 
mixture of defiance and depreca- 
tion, ‘‘ first or last you rhust know 
the truth! Ricciotto is gone— 
lost! and it was I who scared him 
into running away; and last night 
Tcould get no rest for thinking of 


‘my Carmine—and the lad too, of 
“course—and——_”’ 
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*«* And where is Ricciotto gone?”’ 
asked Don Angelo. 

‘¢ Noone knows,”’ said Celestina. 
‘¢T have looked till I’m blind, and 
asked till I’m hoarse, and called 
till I’m deaf with my own voice! 
—but it’s only the mountains that 
answer, and the folks that know 
nothing—and all the answer I get 
is my, own words back again!” 

‘*And when did he go?”’ said 
Don Angelo: but he put down his 
pen, and gave his whole attention 
to her. 

‘«The night before last, J say; 
but Petruccio says ‘No, ’twas yes- 
terday morning ;’ and Beppe says 
he has a sort of recollection of the 
boy yesterday morning, too; but 
I never saw him, and it’s not much 
that the sun shines upon before it 
comes into my eyes.”’ 

‘*And you scolded him?’’ said 
the priest, gravely. ° 

‘©Well, well,” said Celestina, 
‘‘it was but a hasty word. I 
didn’t beat him—no, never a finger 
have I laid on him to beat him; 
and if a boy can’t bear a word 
when he’s in the wrong 

‘*Still the boy is gone,”’ said 
Don Angelo. 

‘¢ Certainly,’’ said Celestina ; 
‘‘when Petruccio awoke, he was 
gone.”’ 

Don Angelo sat back in his 
chair, and folded his hands, think- 
ing seriously. ‘ 

‘¢ Well,”’ said Celestina, bending 
over the table, and speaking con- 
fidentially, evidently glad to un- 
burden her conscience, ‘‘I was 
harsh. Isent him to bed without 
his supper, and I gave him a word 
or two of my mind because he 
went out without leave, and left 
work for my Petruccio to do that 
he ought to have done; and I was 
sorry when I came to remember 
that he is one of the Madonna’s 
poor children; and I wondered 
whether it would keep back my 
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Carmine, or bring him _ ill-luck, 
as I dreamt last night. I couldn’t 
sleep, I tell you: and so with the 
morning I came down to you, to 
have a mass said for him—and 
you'll do it for me,*won’t you, 
padre mio?” 

‘You are right to regret it,’’ 
said Don Angelo, gravely; ‘but 
your business is rather to find the 
boy, than to have a mass said. 
Seek him, 1 say—that is my ad- 
vice ; find him: and then———”’ 

The bell began to ring for the 
six o’clock mass. Don Angelo 
rose, and began to collect his 
papers, and put his books to- 
gether: he pointed to the money 
she had put before him. ‘‘ There,” 
he said, ‘‘ take that away. To-day 
I could not say mass for you, even 
if I would; and I tell you, you 
must find the child. Come in, 
and hear mass, if you will. These 
tongues and lips of ours! these 
hasty words and stormy passions ! 
Now, I say, first find the lad ; 
‘then come and offer your gift.’ 
I am sorry for you, and for the 
lad too. Who knows what has 
happened to him ?— where he 
has gone, or where he will be 
found ?’’ 

Celestina was half offended: she 
had meant to relieve herself, at 
once, of anxiety and _responsi- 
bility, and had not calculated on 
Don Angelo’s opinion and advice 
being at variance with her own 
idea. She took up the money— 
such a precious thing to her, 
earned by herself for spinning, 
and saved to buy a new pair of 
earrings, which she had long cov- 
eted. She held the money in her 
hand, for she did not like giving 
up her own will, and thought that 
after all, it might tempt him: 
she even questioned within her- 
self whether she should not add 
to it— make it an alms worth 
having. 
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He, locking the closet-doc A 


“his books and papers, looked oy 


his shoulder at her. “Let gy 


know when he is found,” he said, 


‘¢ And you will not say mass 
me?’’ she ventured, looking h 
bly, imploringly at him. 


‘*T do not refuse to say mass 


you, at the right time,” said Don 
Angelo, almost impatient; “ but] 


want you to know that to-day 

impossible, and that your first ¢ 

is to repair the harm you hay 
done, as far as you can. Don’ 
come to ask me to pray for a mir 
acle, to undo your misdoings, 3 
Suppose that child has met with 


an accident—suppose he has been 


kicked by a horse, or injured by — 
a fall, or gone to the wild moun ~ 
tains, and is, even now, ill fron 
the dew and want of food, or 
fering any other harm, what then 
—am I to say a mass for you, that 
you may go home to your kni 


with a happy mind, and leave it to 


God to save the child, without any ~ 
trouble to you? Figha mia, I tell” 
you ¢hat is not the Divine will: 
I say to you, fray—with your 
heart, with all your heart—and ~ 
work with all your will to find” 
this child, and bring him home; 
and then—then, if your heart is 
thankful——_”’ ae 

At this moment Antonio, the 
lad who more especially waited on — 
Don Angelo, ran up the steps to 


fetch him to mass, and help him — 


to dress—for the cathedral-door 


was only just through the arch 


straight from his own place. to 
altar. 


way, and it pleased him to hi 


rocking; ‘‘who goes gently goes 
surely, my son.”’ 

Celestina slowly put the pad 
her head, and slowly raised th 
cradle to her shoulders — 
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‘*Gently, gently,’ said Don 
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| movement angular, slow, and hard. 
She was very discontented, and 


the priest’s injunctions 

with protest against them, which 
jad the same effect on her body 
that starch has on a handkerchief, 
making each soft fold distinctly 
stiff and angular. She had got 
half down the steps before she re- 
‘ollected that she ought to say 
-morning, or get leave, by 
courtesy, to go. Then it was diff- 
cult to turn, so she waited for Don 
Angelo to pass her, and stood back 
tobe out of his way. She had in- 
fended to get the mass said for her 
own intention, and then she would 
have had pleasure in going in to 
hear it; but no—it was not to be 
gecially for her. Should she go? 
she was questioning herself. She 
thought she would go on, and not 


even wait till the priest passed ; 


but he was close to her before she 
could move. 

He paused a moment at her side, 
for he was too kind-hearted willing- 
lyto leave any one in mental mist, 
if he could help it. 

‘Poor human nature !’’ said he, 
softly, ‘‘we need much patience, 
even with ourselves; but if the 
spirit is willing, it matters little 
that the flesh is weak. I, too, 
will inquire for the child. We 
shall find him, no doubt.”’ 

Celestina made a curtsey, with 
much quiet dignity (from having 
still to balance the cradle on her 
head), and then walked into the 
church to hear mass, as she had 
been told. She was not used to 
giving up her will, and could not 
atall understand the strange feel- 
ing of strength, and power to en- 
dure, that came over her as she 
prayed with all her attention and 
will,_not a prayer to save her- 
elf from pain, responsibility, and 


“trouble, but a prayer for God’s 


blessing on her plain efforts to do 


‘Terduty, and find the boy. 
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Before passing the door of the 
church, Antonio turned round and 
stopped the priest. 

‘*The brigands, with Lightfoot, 
are here !—were traced from Cas- 
erta to Rocea d’Evandro, and now 
are here—there!’’ said Antonio, 
pointing to the hill behind the 
Wounded Dove. 

Don Angelo held up his hand 
for silence, and entered the church. 
It was disturbing, and annoying, 
to have news thrust upon him at 
that moment. The bell ceased as 
he crossed to the sacristy, and 
Antonio, with boyish changeful- 
ness, gave his mind to his office, 
and seemed to have forgotten all 
the world outside the church. Out- 
side the church, however, consid- 
erable excitement was spreading. 
Lightfoot was a noted brigand, 
had had wonderful escapes, and 
had secured much plunder, in 
Palermo and other cities, escaping 
almost by miracle from the very 
hands of the police. 

When, after breakfast, Don An- 
“gelo went into the market (which 
was in front of the cathedral), he 
heard nothing else talked of. The 
Sindaco was consulting with the 
captain of the few soldiers, and 
with the Delegato as head of the 
police. 

In most cases such reports did 
not trouble Don Angelo, so many 
stories were set afloat to account 
for changing the distribution of 
soldiers, which often had to be 
kept secret. Now the kind-hearted 
priest was distressed on account of 
Ricciotto, fearing that the little 
lad might come upon them, and so 
be in grave peril. 

He was not worth kidnapping, 
and he was too young to be of use 
to them—too weak to endure the 
rough life which they lead; but 
they held life at so low a value, 
that they might not hesitate to 
put the child out of the possi- 
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bility of betraying them—if need 
be. 

Don Angelo now set himself 
seriously to inquire of the different 
villagers from the hills whether 
they had seen him describing him 
as he had seen him that last night 
by the tree. 

In his own mind he connected 
the fact that the dog Diana was 
unchained with Ricciotto: it 
showed him that the boy must 
have come down into the town 
that morning, for they had left 
Diana chained up the night before. 
If the boy came down, and did not 
wish to be found, he would go to 
one of the villages on the other 
side of the city, thought Don An- 
gelo, keeping to his anxiety about 
the child, whilst listening to the 
young men who were proposing 
to scout the hills on their own 
account. 

‘¢ And what makes you so cer- 
tain that there are brigands ?”’ said 
Don Angelo. 

‘*It is the smoke that betrayed 
them,”’ said Vincenzo. ‘* When 
I was dressing this morning, I 
looked from my window — that 
window which faces the Wounded 
Dove—and just beyond it, where 
the Coiled Serpent begins, I saw a 
column of smoke, small and fine, 
like a note of interrogation—a sort 
of defiance, you know—with a deli- 
cate curve at the end, black as 
ink.”’ 

‘¢ Yes, it was Vincenzo who saw 
it,’’ said Paolo. 

‘*Last night the Delegato had 
hotice sent him that the Caserta 
men were on the alert for them ; 
and when I saw the smoke, it 
spotted the place, without a doubt, 
or the shadow of a doubt.” 

‘* Immancabilmente!’’ said Paolo, 
each separate syllable dropping 
from his mouth with distinct and 
rather pompous emphasis. 

‘*And you are going there?” 
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asked Don Angelo. ‘Is not 
rather a risk? Have you tol 
Delegato, or the Sindaco?” — 
‘¢ Yes, but not the exact p 

said Vincenzo. ‘* They most 
have shifted their quarters 
time; but they must be in the hi 
—somewhere. 


It was now nearly eight o’¢ ock, 


at least the half-hour past 
had chimed, when Don 
first met his young friends. 
“«T was going up the mountain 
this evening,” he said, after a mo 
ment’s thought. ‘*I- have to see 


some one up there. I am t " 
that, perhaps, I might more pre 


dently put a mouthful in my 
pocket and go up this m 
stop in a corner while the § 
consumes our shadows, and 


back again in the cool a 


before dark.”’ 

‘¢That would be well,” 
Vincenzo, Gaetano, and. an 
others. ‘* We shall go with 
you. It will be well. And take 
revolvers ; the permission will be 
readily accorded. We shall cer 
tainly go, and also take a motith 
ful. 

Thus it happened that, before 
eight, Don Angelo was on his way 
up the hills, with eight or ta 
young men to accompany 
They were all good-natured, easy 


going young fellows, of the class 


in Italy which has unfo 
given society so many idle meq, 
with just enough money to te 
them from want—not enough 
allow them either to .marry @ 
embark in any good business oF 
profession. They were all 
looking, well dressed in 
clothes, and were fresh from 
barber’s where even those 


young to require shaving had hat HM 
their hair arranged to the cored 


pattern. 


Don Angelo bought a roll of 


white bread and a few apric 
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‘then went to the chemist’s for 

j ket of quinine. 
an ye for Tonino,”’ he said to 
the old doctor, who sat near the 
counter, waiting for patients, and 
glking to friends. ‘‘ He is four- 
teen, you recollect, and tall of his 

and has now been ill these 
two weeks with the fever. Poor 
lad! I heard of it only yesterday, 
and I told him I would give qui- 
nine to him to-day.”’ 

Old Don Germano told him the 
dose to give, and had the little 

ers weighed out, refusing pay- 
ment for them. ‘‘Remember me 
in your prayers,’ he said, with a 
laugh; and though he laughed, he 
was content to mean it seriously, 
ad feel that he had made a good 
bargain, for he had passed the age 
for sarcastic superiority, and be- 
lieved in the worth of prayer, and 
in the simple honesty with which 
Don Angelo would recognise and 
fulfil the engagement. 

“The boy shall pray for you,” 
he said, as he rejoined his lads, 
and they started in good earnest 
for the mountains. 

They had not gone very far be- 
yond the gates before they met a 
countryman with a mule; and a 
minute after, Paolo came up: till 
his return Don Angelo had not 
noticed his absence. 

“For me?’’ said Don Angelo. 
“That is good of you, Paolo. 
_ though I had not thought about it. 
last night the way seemed long, 
and to-day I imagine the weariness 
of yesterday will add some miles 
tothe same road.”’ 

Paolo flushed with satisfaction, 
amd came to help the elder man 
into the saddle; the patient mule 
standing firm, though it was rather 
asevere shock to her when, at last, 
Don Angelo settled himself on her 

for riding was not much in 
his way, and he was both stout 
and tall. She was accustomed to 
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carry weights, and climb moun- 


‘tains; and seemed to enjoy get- 


ting over the loose stones and 
round the sharp corners, just as 
a good workman enjoys a difficult 
task, that shows his patience and 
skill. 

They were a merry party; 
though, no doubt, the presence of 
the priest in a measure restrained 
the wild fun they might other- 
wise have indulged in. The way 
did not seem so long to them as it 
had seemed to the barefooted boy. 
Besides, they made no mistake in 
the road, but steered at once for 
the long range of mountains, which, 
after forming an angle, and threat- 
ening to close in the valley in a 
circle, grandly turned back and 
spread out in a long line parallel 
with the chain which so perplexed 
the railway, and forced it to twine 
like a serpent, doubling the dis- 
tance of the space it covered, if 
measured as the crow flies. 

An hour had gone, and they 
were entering the wild regions; 
the road was getting very steep 
and rough, when, -suddenly, the 
panting of a dog running fast made 
them turn round, and up rushed 
Diana—light in her eyes, and 
hopeful business in every move- 
ment of her long body. 

She bounced against them, with 
seemingly indiscriminate gladness 
to meet them all. In the town 
she was shy of men; but here, in 
the country, where the roads seem- 
ed forsaken, and not even another 
dog could be met out for its own 
pleasure, she seemed inclined to 
be friendly with all,—more friend- 
ly, in fact, than some of the young 
dandies cared that she should be— 
marking their light cloth, or linen, 
with dusty paws or — slobbering 
mouth. 

‘¢ Per Bacco, it’s Diana!’’ said 
Paolo, who was at the mule’s 
head. 
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** By herself, too !’’ said Gae- 
tano—‘*‘ queer brute.”’ 

‘*No, no,’’ said Vincenzo,”’ ‘‘Zc- 
co tl Paszo /”’ ‘ 

They had come to a little level 
corner; the mule stopped to take 
breath, so the man in question 
had time to come up. 

He was commonly called the 
madman. He knew it, and did 
not mind it, possibly because he 
knew that it was not true. He 
was walking very fast, striding up, 
as only the young and strong can 
get over ground, when a purpose 
is before them, and they can grasp 
and guide their own will, with the 
delightful self-reliance of youth. 

He was surprised at coming 
upon so many men in this wild 
region; but the exhilaration of 
the early morning air, and his 
great exertion, steadied his nerves, 
and rallied his wits to defend his 
secret. 

Looking down at him, Don An- 
gelo was struck with the expres- 
sion of his face, and felt that if he 
was crazy on some points, it was 
the craziness of intense passions 
which were too strong for his body, 
too wild for the quiet everyday 
world. Ragged as he was, there 
was nothing debased about him; 
and he impressed those who saw 
him with the conviction that his 
condition was a matter rather of 
choice than of necessity. 

He had his long stick in his 
hand, and his basket on his back, 
but it seemed to be filled with 
straw and  paper—rubbish not 


worth the labour of carrying up~ 


so steep a hill. 

‘‘Good morning, my friend! ’’ 
said Don Angelo, as he came up; 
and Diana stood stretching, wait- 
ing to see if she should start again. 

‘Good morning !’’ said the Paz- 
zo, giving a quick look round at the 
young men, and stopping his glance 
at the priest’s calm countenance. 
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‘*You are taking Diana for 


walk !”’ said Don Angelo, after 


awkward pause. 

‘‘And you are taking these 
signort for a walk?” said the 
Pazzo. 


‘Not exactly,’ said Don An. 
‘‘They are taking me—up — 
We 
heard that the brigands are up — 


mothers!’’ said the Pazzo, con- ~ 


gelo. 
the hill to the White Nun. 


here.’’ 


‘¢ Grandfathers and 


temptuously. 


‘You think it is a false report?” 


said Don Angelo, mildly; and 


from respect to him none of the 


young men said a word. - 
‘¢Why should you think bri- 
gands are fools too?’’ said the 


Pazzo. ‘‘ Coming here, they would ~ 
walk into a trap, and deserve to 


be caught. Every one expects 
them here. No, no! there are no 
brigands here—worse luck; for it 


would do the soldiers and cara- 
bintert good to find that they 


can’t have all the good shots on 


their side, and that it’s not only 


regulation lead that carries death 
with it.” 
‘¢ But,’”’ said Vincenzo, unable 


to keep silence any longer, ‘‘we ~ 


saw their camp-fire. Their smoke, 
this morning, was as clear as that 
tree is.”’ 

The Pazzo laughed, leaned upon 


his stick, and kicked a stone down — 
the road, and, in doing so, nearly — 
shook his torn boot from his foot. ~ 


‘«‘It may be,” he said at length. 


‘« Perhaps 
morning cigar together. 
‘¢ Diamnie /’’ said Paolo, 


they were taking a 
his 


colour rising; ‘‘if it was any one ~ 


but yourself, one would say-—— 


‘«_T had reason,” finished the 


Pazzo; and he looked at Don An- ~ 
gelo, with a steady, quick glance, ~ 


that conveyed to him the fact 3 
that the phrase was chosen with 


intention. 
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‘¢ Well,’’ said the priest, ‘‘ there 
is no need to argue that point: it 
is only an excursion after all; and 
perhaps the brigands may be rather 
more difficult to settle at close 
quarters than they seem to be 
when we speak of them round our 
own tables.”’ 

‘¢T don’t think that the Delegato 
would be easily taken in,” said 
Gaetano. 

‘<T don’t think 7 should ”” De- 

an Vincenzo. 

«Why should you heed that poor 
devil of a Pazzo?”’ said Paolo, 
breaking in. ‘I don’t suppose 
that any one of us expected to’ cap- 
ture the fellows, or even particu- 
larly wished to do so; but still, we 
can find out what that smoke was, 
and give a report of it.”’ 

Diana now came back, and 
jumped upon the Pazzo, eager to 
go on, yet looking into his face as 
if questioning his wish to be de- 
fended by her. 

‘‘Gently, gently, Diana!’’ said 
the Pazzo, patting her head, and 
nodding sagaciously, mysteriously, 
to himself. ‘*Go on, my lady! 
—I shall follow, and tell the 
Signor Lightfoot to wait and ex- 
- change greeting with you, gentile 
Signori—if we find him, Diana and 
I! A rivederci !”’ 

He raised his hat to Don Angelo, 
and gave it a certain sweep round 
to include the young men, and was 
striding away, when something in 
the priest’s anxious face seemed to 
influence him, and he lingered a 
moment. There was a strange 
feeling amongst the young men, 
and they showed it—contemptuous 
impatience, and an unwilling, in- 
voluntary confession that perhaps, 
after all, he was ‘right, and that 
the smoke, if Lightfoot’s at all, had 
been from a fire kindled to deceive 
those on the real scent, and draw 
them off. But to desist in their 
_ journey at the bidding of a mad- 
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man, a wretched beggar !—they 
hesitated, and longed to think of 
something to say or do, that, by 
annoying the Pazzo, would avenge 
themselves. 

‘Have none of you a bit of 
tobacco to give the poor fellow?’’ 
asked Don Angelo, the usual in- 
stinct of the gentleman to give 
something, in parting from such 
an outcast, making the excuse for 
a few words with him. 

Several pouches were out in a 
moment. The Pazzo came back a 
step. ‘No, no,’’ hesaid—*‘ I have 
all I want ; don’t trouble, Signori /”’ 
However, his eyes betrayed his 
longing for the luxury, and Paolo, 
ever the most practical of the band, 
handed over to him a lump of to- 
bacco, with a free generosity of 
action that at once won acceptance 
from him. 

‘¢ You have come from the town,”’ 
said Don Angelo; ‘‘ have you heard 
that a little lad is missing? ”’ 

‘¢ Ricciotto?’’ said the Pazzo. 

Don Angelo bowed his head. 

‘*My own brother!”’ said the 
Pazzo. ‘‘ Wise that boy is. If, 
now, I were Elijah, and could live 
in the wilderness, he should be my 
Elisha ; and when——”’ 

‘¢ Hush, hush! ’’ said Don Angelo, 
thinking that his madness was now 
carrying him too far. ‘‘Have you 
seen him? Do you know anything 
about him? ’”’ he asked. 

‘¢ How do you ask that question, 
and what shall you do with the 
answer ?”’ 

‘¢ Act on it, of course.”’ 

‘*But in what way?—As his 
friend, bidding him be free? or 
as Celestina’s friend, bidding him 
be a slave—hew wood and draw 
water ?”’ 

‘* He must die if he is wandering 
on the hills; either die or be killed 
—by cold or wolves.’’ 

‘* Jam notdead,’’ said the Pazzo ; 
not at all—though I have often 
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wished I was, and thought I was, 
too; but, there—I had to come 
back and finish my work.”’ 

*« You know. where he is? ’’ 

** Was !”’ said the Pazzo. 

«Will be?’’ said Don Angelo. 

‘* Perhaps! ’’ said the Pazzo. 

‘« Tell me, then, for Celestina is 
anxious about him; and I, too, 
want to know, for several reasons. 
It is your duty to tell me.”’ 

‘*« My duty,”’ said the Pazzo, ‘‘ is 
to do what I think right. He’s 
not dead yet, neither of wolves nor 
of cold, nor of wanting to get back 
to Signora Celestina! and as he has 
neither father nor mother, nor more 
food than he earns, the mountain 
and the sun are as good a mother 
and father to him as any worthy 
souls can be who make him stir 
the porridge that they may eat it. 
Good morning, caro Signore /”’ 

But the priest would not let him 

0. 
. ‘< Tell me where he is.. I do not 


say that I will send him back to 
Celestina (and she is not a bad 


woman). I came out this morning 
to seek the boy.’’ Don Angelo 
began to get off the mule as he 
spoke, and took hold of the Pazzo’s 
arm, partly to steady himself, but 
more to detain him. 

The Pazzo looked at him steadily. 
“If I tell you, I tellall shese,’’ he 
said; ‘‘ and if these know one thing, 
they will know ‘wo ; and if the first 
is my secret, the second is some 
one else’s.’’ ; 

«¢ Will you show me where he is? 

‘¢ Come and see! ’’ said the Pazzo; 
but he turned to go back down the 
mountain again. 

“*Nay,”’ said Don Angelo; ‘I 
cannot go down till I have been to 
Tonino Chiave, up there beyond 
the second point of Pietra Grande.’’ 

‘He was bad last night,’’ said 
the Pazzo, ‘‘ and his father seems 
blind with one eye, and in the dark 
with the other.”’ 
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‘¢ How do you know?” said Don 
Angelo, referring to the first part, 
his sentence. 

‘¢ What I see, I know; what 
can’t see, I guess,’’ said the Pazzo, 
«« Anyway, he was bad. But it's” 
not all these young signorini that 
you mean to take, scrambling up 
a hill, to look into a poor lad’s” 
hovel to see how long it takes him 
to die.”’ rs 

The man laughed, hoarsely. 

‘Well, no,’’ said Don Angelo,” 
thoughtfully; ‘‘I do not know 
that I need take them in with us, 
But you see, my friend, that when 
there’ is but one road to a city, 
and that a narrow one, it is not 
easy to part company.” 

‘¢But why take them up ona 
fool’s errand ?”’ 

‘‘What do you know of the 
brigands ?”’ 

‘¢What I know, I know; but I 
don’t talk to those who laugh in 
their sleeves, and scarcely wait till 
I am out of earshot to call me— 
not only a poor mad man, but an 
imbecile.’’ 

There was something in this out- 
cast that appealed to most of these 
young fellows, and, angry as they 
had been at first, the feeling had 
gradually changed as they listened 
to his loyal determination to keep 
Ricciotto’s secret. 

‘‘I speak the truth, and you 
must believe me,” said the Pazzo, 
with the air and manner of a 
gentleman. ‘‘The Government is 
always sounding the cuckoo cries for 
nothing. If you go up the hills, 
you will find nothing that you 
want; and if you hunt the moun- 
tain behind the monastery, down 
by the bridge—will you find Light- 
foot? No! Only a fellow with 
his leg nearly broken in getting 
away from Ischia, poor devil! 
Lightfoot’s not here. Not for 
many miles—not in the Terra di 
Lavoro at all !”’ 
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«« What was that smoke, then ?”’ 
asked Vincenzo. 

“How can I say?’ said the 
Pazzo. 

‘¢ Perhaps it was the little lad’s 
doing,” said Paola. 

The Pazzo said nothing. He 
drew himself up, and marked the 
sand at his feet, and put his arm 
over the mule’s neck, as if animals 
were by rights his friends, however 
much he might quarrel with his 
fellow-men. 

‘I think what he says is true,’’ 
said Don Angelo, rather as an 
 aside’”’ to the young men. 

‘* What he says of the Govern- 
ment is true enough—they are 
always singing ‘cuckoo,’”’ said 


Paolo; ‘‘and, after all, it may be 
afool’s errand. Still, one does not 
like to think that these men are 
up here, only waiting an oppor- 
tunity either to kidnap some one 
of importance, or walk into the 
houses—or even the churches— 


and steal from under our very 
noses the little that there is left 
worth having.”’ 

‘‘By St. Boniface and all the 
patrons of wisdom,”’ said the Pazzo, 
‘you have distinguished yourselves 
this morning! You fear these dir- 
banti will come into your houses, 
and you rush up the hills to drive 
them to take refuge in the town 
(if only you could inspire them 
with fear). Don Angelo can quote 
better than I the lesson for the 
occasion.”’ 

‘“‘Eh?”’ said Don Angelo, who 
was talking to Vincenzo, urging 
him to go back in pegce to the 
town. . 

‘* When the giant is armed, his 
goods are left in peace,’’ said the 

Pazzo. If you fear that this 
giant is coming into the city to 
tob you, go back and stay there; 
and fire your revolvers down the 
hill as you go, that the echoes 
May carry the news to his most 
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secret holes—shat you are at home 
and are armed. So will you be 
left in peace. Per Bacco! you say 
’tis I who am mad—ger Bacco / 
one does not always know wisdom 
when one meets with it—misert- 
cordia!”’ 

The Pazzo now looked mad. He 
shouted till the rocks shrieked— 
not so much as if it was the echo, 
but rather as if the air was full 
of evil genii who enjoyed giving a 
chorus of insolent contempt. He 
leaned back against the mule, who 
did not quite like it, and jingled 
her bells. 

Don Angelo rather feared that 
some trouble might come before he 
could separate the young men; 
but the Pazzo seemed to guess his 
thoughts. 

‘‘If you want to know more of 
the boy, I will show you where to 
find him,’’ he said; but not 
now. I am going—good-bye! ”’ 
Much to Diana’s relief, he turned 
short off, and in a few moments 
was lost to sight. 

Don Angelo at this was more 
distreased than ever. ‘‘ Che uo- 
maccio !”’ he said; but what else 
can one expect of amadman? He 
is mad to a certainty, poor fel- 
low!’ 

‘¢T don’t know about that,”’ said 
Paolo. ‘‘ He spoke very well, and 
he can sing very well, and he does 
a lot of things well—in his own 
way. Upon my honour I don’t 
know but that he is better to listen 
to than his brother—-the avvocato /” 

‘¢ A thousand times,’’ said Vin- 
cenzo; ‘‘ for at any rate he is sin- 
cere. And he knows what he is 
about. The last time I met him 
was down by the Ponte St. Giorgio 
---then he was hiding a bird up in 
atree in a nest he had made for 
it, because it was hurt somehow, 
and there he used to march every 
day to give it food ; and sometimes 
I’ve seen him with a kid or stray 
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puppy in his basket—no matter 
how hot it was. Pity he’s mad!” 

‘« Well,” said Don Angelo, ‘I 
wish he had told me more of that 
boy. He certainly turned to go 
back into the city. I shall just 
go to Tonino, and then come back 
home and inquire there. It is a 
kind of clue, the Pazzo having seen 
him, for every one knows poor 
Giorgio.” 

‘* Ah! but,”’ said Paolo, ‘‘every 
one is so used to seeing him do odd 
things—-come here, and go there— 
that it’s like finding out which way 
the lightning glanced over the 
mountain. Shall I come on with 
you padre mio, as the others are 
going back to San Antonio? ”’ 

**No, no,’”’ said Don Angelo; 
‘*there is no need for that. Go 
with the rest, and laugh, and en- 
joy yourself, I daresay the mule 
will not quarrel with me, and I 
can send her back later on. 

But Paolo would not hear of 
this. 

**] shall come with you. I 
always did like the company of 
my betters,’”’ he said. 

Thus the remainder of the party 
immediately turned to go back to 
the city, whilst Don Angelo, with 
Paolo to guide the mule, continued 
the way upto a very small hamlet, 
called the White Nun, where the 
lad Tonino lay sick of a fever. 

**I thought this was out of your 
district ?”’ said Paolo, as they jour- 
neyed on. 

‘* Well, so it is,’’ said Don An- 
gelo; but I baptised that lad, and 
gave’ his mother the last sacra- 
ments, and told her that I would 
look after him. I heard his first 
baby confession, when, in truth, I 
had to pat him on the head, and 
give him an apple, rather than cén- 
sure him. He is a lonely lad—— 

The priest spoke very slowly, 
and stopped without finishing his 
sentence, as if he were reading 


from his memory sad, sweet records 
of theearly days when first he 
appointed pastor to this simp 
flock. 

In half an hour they had reached 
the house—a kind of hovel perched 
on a projecting corner of rock, 
which was too exposed to be use- 
ful for cultivation. 


It was a 4 
poor place—only two rooms and 
the door opened into the larger. — 2] 


The place was wild and solitary, 


Diana lay at the door with her 


head thrown back to get the sun-~ 
shine on her chest, 
shield the top of her head. She- 
was tired, so content to be rest- 
ing ; watching and evidently wait- 
ing, for the Pazzo. 

Don Angelo got off his mule and 
went in. The sun now was hot, 
the shadows black and clear, but 
on this ledge of rock there was no~ 
shade. Paolo looked about but 
could find no shelter. The sun 
peered up from the valley, under 
the very eyelids of the house, so 
that even the eaves gave no shadow, 
and all round the ground scorched, 
and the sky blazed, and the sun 
was like a salamander glowing in 
the midst of the furnace. 

Poor Paolo ! 
bade his going into the house, 
seeming to pry into secrets—but 
the heat was too intense to endure; 


he tied the mule to a bare tree, — 


and opened the door, togo in. 


If there was heat outside, the 
Inside, the — 
heat was not less, but instead of a : 


air was free and pure. 


glorious blaze of intense life, it was 


the heat of damp death—filled with — 


odours of all that is horrible. 

At first the young man could see 
nothing, and could barely stand 
long enough to get accustomed 
the darkness, the bad air was 


’ painful to endure; but by degre 


by dint of half Pst his 
and standing firmly, holding. 


breath, he could see three feu 
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First -the Pazzo, leaning back 

inst the wall, one streak of 
sunlight from between the nearly 
closed shutters showing the upper 
half of his body. Then Don 
Angelo, seated, his hat in _ his 
hand, speaking low, and bending 
towards the fireplace. By the fire- 
place, the lad Tonino, cowering 
over a fire, the blaze of which gave 
a glow to his hollow cheeks, big 
eyes, and savage countenance. 
Already he had the roll of white 
bread and apricots in his hand, 
and looked at them, with a wish 
to have an appetite for them, a 
knowledge that it was pleasant to 
have them, and a savage anger 
with the fever that had deprived 
him of all enjoyment. 

Don Angelo, for the third time, 
went over what he had to say 
about the quinine. 

‘¢ Yes, yes,’’ said the boy, ‘‘ and 
a little broth.’”’ That was. all. 
“A little broth, a little broth; 


yes, yes; the quinine to-morrow; 


to-day, adittle broth.’”’ And pos- 
sibly, if Don Angelo had stayed 
an hour, that was all he would 
have got out of him. 

Tonino, had a fire to cower over 
and watch while it boiled the drop 
of broth which Grazuccia had told 
the Pazzo to get the meat for ; and 
there he cowered, with no two 
thoughts in his head beyond put- 
ting on sticks to keep the fire right 
to make this broth. 

Poor wretched boy! without air 
or light, help or care; nothing but 
suffering to throw him back into 
Savagery. 

To-day he was worn and weak, 
but it was his we// day, and he was 
happy, making his broth. His 
father was out at work, and would 
not come back till late in the 
evening: sometimes. he did not 
come home at all, but threw him- 
self down under a hedge to sleep 


for the few hours of a short sum- 
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mer night, and so avoid the trouble 
of climbing the hill. As to the 
boy’s illness, it was a matter of no 
importance to him. The boy, thus 
left to himself, with no interest 
but himself, gave all the compas- 
sion of which he was capable to 
himself, and lost everything but 
a superstitious reverence for Our 
Blessed Lady, and that he kept in 
a selfish hope that thus he secured 
himself from worse suffering here, 
and in the unknown world beyond. 

Don Angelo said no more to 
him, except to wish him good-bye, 
and then left the house with both 
Paolo and the Pazzo, who said not 
a word, simply lifting his basket 
to his shoulder, as if it was a com- 
fort to have some other work 
todo. — 

The boy said ‘‘ Good-bye,”’ but 
not ‘‘Thank you.’’ The three men 
were all saddened, as they again 
stood in the sunshine, and resumed 
their march on the road. Don 
Angelo would not get on the mule 
again, so Paolo slipped the reins 
over his arm, and they walked on 
side by side. After going down 
the hill for about fifty yards, they 
reached a turning, where the rock 
rose high in front, and threw a 
deep shadow on the road. Here 
they halted, and, for the first time, 
spoke. 

‘¢ And you came all the way up 
here to see that wretched boy ?” 
said Paolo. 

‘‘ Precisamente/”’ said Don 
Angelo, contentedly. 

‘¢ Almost labour lost, 1 -should 
think,’’ said Paolo 

‘*‘ How can you say that?’ said 
Don Angelo, more fierceness than 
he usually permitted coming into 
both face and manner as he turned 
on Paolo. ‘‘Must I speak to you 
of duty? Must I call to your 
mind 40 whom we minister in 
consoling such as these? O 
Son of God,’’ said the priest, 
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taking off his hat, and bowing 
his head, emotion in voice and 
action as he crossed his arms upon 
his breast, ‘‘ how gently dost Thou 
teach us what we ourselves are 
in Thy sight !—we, despising the 
wretched outcasts from the small 
height of our grace-given superi- 
ority, and yet afforded a small 
glimmering of that divine quality, 
merciful pity! Blessed indeed art 
Thou, in-letting the poor be always 
with us, so leaving us a way to 
come near Thee! ”’ 

Paolo was disconcerted, for he 
was not a religious young man, 
though he still had in him a fear 
of throwing off the trammels, as 
he called them, of religious forms 
and ceremonies. 

‘«That’s genuine,’’- said the 
Pazzo. ‘I always thought—yes, 
I may say, Anew—that you were a 
kind man; but I thought you had 
lost the living God in mere forms 
and ceremonies, and in thé clouds 
of incense with which you fill your 
churches. Iam not sure whether 
I think better or worse of you for 
looking after your people, just for 
the sake of obeying the commands 
of Wostro Signore, than I should if 
you did it to help a poor fellow 
just because he wanted help.”’ 

‘*What you think of me,” said 
Don Angelo, ‘‘it scarcely concerns 
me to consider; but I tell you 
frankly that it would be a great 
pleasure to me to feel that the 
kindnesses you do were done with 
the simple idea and wish to please 
God.” 

*« Well, I can’t say I try to please 
God,”’ said the Pazzo, a certain 
courage in his voice, and yet a 
certain shame or shyness as he 
glanced at Paolo; ‘<I feel only 
that life is a puzzle, far beyond 
me. And all I can manage is to 
do what I can, and take or use as 
little as I can, and just leave out 
of the question altogether whether 
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God is pleased. But it’s not of ~ 
myself that I wanted to speak 

‘‘It was of Ricciotto?” asi 
Don Angelo. ; 

‘¢ Yes,’’ said the Pazzo, ‘‘ and of 
some one else; but then—that © 
Signore—I don’t know what to do 
about him a aa 

‘«¢ Shall I walk on?” said Paolo, 

‘No, no,’’ said the Pazzo; *] 
will say three words to Don An- 
gelo, and then he shall decide.” 

Paolo walked a few yards off, as” 
far as the shadow allowed him to — 
go, and got out his piece of bread, ~ 
to occupy the time with eating. 

‘¢ Now,”’ said the Pazzo, ‘‘I want 
to tell you a secret—another man’s 
secret—and if you think that you 
ought not to know it, you will con- 
sider it under seal.’’ 

‘¢ Certainly,’ said Don Angelo, 
—‘* under seal.’’ 

‘« Well,’’ said the Pazzo, sinking 
his voice to a whisper, and holding 
his hand near his mouth to pre- 
vent the least sound: from getting 
to Paolo, ‘‘ you are looking for one 
lost sheep—what would you do if 
you found another ?”’ 

‘« Bring it home—I will not fay 
on my shoulder, but I may truly 
add, rejoicing. Who do you mean?” 
Is it not Ricciotto?”’ 

‘‘Ricciotto, Ricciotto !”’ said the 
Pazzo, impatiently—‘‘it is some 
thing more serious than Ricciotto. 
It is some one whose life is pre- 
cious, and who, I fear, has a black 
signature written upon his brow. 
There, padre mio, let your eye 
rest upon that dog, and your mind 
will travel, in the right direction.” 

‘¢ Ludovico Santini ! ”’ 

‘« Well guessed !”’ 

‘¢ Where is he ?”’ 

‘¢ Half an hour from here—ill— 
dying ” 

‘¢ Dio santo!” 

‘¢Grazuccia is with him, and the 
child; but he gets worse, mor — 
weak, more needing care, and how — 
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can the foveraccio get it there, I ask 
you? Heis my guest,’’ said the 
Pazzo; ‘‘if that Signorino is to be 
trusted, you might get to him 


‘* Ricciotto?”’ said Don Angelo, 

o was difficult to divert from a 

ed idea or purpose. 

** Ricciotto !’’ said the Pazzo, al- 
most contemptuously—‘* Ricciotto 
is with the goats out on the moun- 
tain, waiting only for my castle to 
be free to be my own charge, com- 
panion, brother, friend.”’ 

‘* Maria Santa/’’ said the priest, 
“you offer him a brilliant future.” 

‘‘No man can give more than 
all he has,’’ said the Pazzo; ‘‘ it is 
not every one who has the privilege 
of doing that,”’ 

‘* That is true,”’ said Don Angelo, 
and he felt the reproof, and ques- 
tioned his own heart whether he 
ought not for conscience’ sake to 
agknowledge it. 

‘‘ like the ragazszaccio /’’ said 
the Pazzo. ‘* But Ludovico seems 
tome ina bad way. I am often 
thinking what we should do if he 
died up there—and die he must, 
unless some one or something gets 
him to change his mind and come 
down home.”’ 

**I don’t know that I can do 

much,”’ said Don Angelo ; ‘‘for the 
last two years he has been grad- 
ually separating himself from the 
Church: he may be offended at my 
speaking to him.”’ 
Not he—not he!”’ said the 
Pazzo. ‘*Does not the proverb 
say that if the devil could die, he 
himself would be religious and send 
for a priest at the first pricking of 
his hoof or horns? —and Ludovico 
is a long way from that.”’ 

** Ludovico has behaved badly,”’ 
said Don Angelo. ‘‘ Granting that 
the old times of tyranny and igno- 
Tance were bad, and so gave him 
Teason to sympathise with the cry 
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for union of the whole of Italy 
under one crown; now that it is 
accomplished, why should he keep 
up irritations—keep writing and 
speaking against the powers that 
are in authority, and add to the . 
hardship of paying the taxes by 
inciting others to rebel, and so get 
punished? He can do no possible 
good by it. I cannot persuade 
him to give up talking and writing. 
Once, for my sake, it is true, he 
cancelled a letter that I thought 
too free in its criticism on the 
Church, and too wild in its sarcasm 
and ‘liberal advanced views’ (as 
it pleases people to call atheism 
and destruction), and it went 
farther than he had himself in- 
tended in his calmer moods—but 
that was the exception. What can 
one do?” 

‘¢ He has suffered much!”’ said 
the Pazzo. 

‘¢And made others suffer. It 
was through him that poor Nanni 
got that week’s imprisonment for 
not paying his own tax, and getting 
others to join with him to resist. 
And you know, Giorgio mio, that 
when the mill was surrounded and . 
they had out the soldiers, it was 
proved that Ludovico was at the 
bottom of it. That newspaper of 
his will burn the roof from over 
his own head, arid suffocate him in 
the smoke, instead of setting fire 
to a beacon to light the whole of 
Italy, as Ae hopes, poor fellow! I 
don’t see what I can do,”’ said Don 
Angelo, thoughtfully. 

‘Then you don’t care to go to 
him?’ said the Pazzo. ‘* Well, 
well—it was for Grazuccia’s sake 
and little Ninetta’s.’’ 

‘« If I went, what do you think I 
could do?’’ said Don Angelo, an- 
xious to help, yet naturally reluc- 
tant to risk a stormy and useless 
interview with a man who had 
been the firebrand in the town. 
«¢ What could / do?” 
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*¢ Who can say? ’’ said the Pazzo 
** You would not like me, or any 
one else, to say—‘ JVothing.’”’ 

‘¢ That is true,’’ said Don An- 
gelo, who was never offended at 
getting a blow, if given fairly and 
courageously. ‘I am ready togo, 
but I should be sorry to make 
matters worse.”’ 

‘¢ When things are at the worst, 
any change must be for the better,’’ 
said the Pazzo. ‘‘I’ll go first, and 
tell La Grazia that I met you, and 
have .brought you on. You keep 
to the road that leads nowhere, 
and when you reach the point 
where your eyes are level with the 
bell-tower of the cathedral over 
the head of the Wounded Dove, 
stop, and I'll come to you.”’ 

«« And Signor Paolo? ’’ Said Don 
Angelo. 

‘¢ That you know best about,”’ said 
the Pazzo. ‘‘ Come, Diana, Diana!’’ 

Paolo immediately rejoined the 
priest, who considered it both safe 
and wise to trust him, and, taking 
his solemn promise of secrecy, told 
him something of what the Pazzo 
had said, and so in a moment 
changed the lazy good-nature of 
his manner into thoughtful inten- 
tion and anxiety. 

‘* Poveraccio /”’ he said, as he 
took the bridle into his hand 
again; ‘‘and we’thought him at 
Rome. Poveraccio—eh, Ludovico! 
Poveraccio! And I and Vincenzo 
at one time envied him, and almost 
thought of joining him.” 

‘‘It sometimes happens,’’ said 
Don Angelo, ‘‘that a man is more 
to be envied in failure than in 
success.”’ 

‘¢ Not such failure as this,”’ 
Paolo. 

‘One does not quite know whether 
it zs a failure,’’ said Don Angelo. 
‘* The bucket has to go down into 
the well before it can bring up 
cool water. Capite? (Do you 
understand ?)’’ 


said 
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They did not say much 3 ‘ 
this, but toiled on in the sunshin 
beneath their white omdredlii. 







reverence before the majesty of 
the sun, which blazed and eT 
brilliant fringed edges to those 
leaves which repeated the mur 
mured worship of the wind—mur- — 
murs so low that only the highed 
grasses and lightest leaves could — 
feel the gentle impulse. = 
were not left to wonder where to 
halt, for the Pazzo came back again ~ 
without his basket or Diana—only ~ 
his long stick for company, and his a 
broad-brimmed hat for shade. 

** Ludovico is asleep,’’ he said, 
in a whisper, ‘‘ and Grazuccia re 
turning thanks to Our Lady for 
having sent you to them. Poor 
little woman! she has begun to — 
think so ill of her fellow-creatures, — 
as to believe that no one does any- 
thing kind unless through a — 
interposition of Providence.” 

Don Angelo smiled, half pity- 
ing his shrewd misguided or mad ~ 
friend. 

‘¢ Lead !’’ hesaid ; ‘‘ we follow.” 

They walked on rather quickly, 
but silently ; and were received by 
Cecco, who was perched just over ~ 
the bushes that hid the entrance 
to the quarried cave. He fluttered, — 
cawed mildly, and then hopped up 
the rocks; so, by the time they 
had got through the dark passage, 
he was there to receive them again. — 

Poor Grazuccia! her joy was 
painful ; and Paoli, with a young 
man’s dread of any display of 
emotions which are beginning to 
make a part of his own life, 
though not yet understood, was 
very thankful to Ninetta for com- — 
ing to protect him from Cecco’s 
long beak. Thus he did not se” 
what his heart fe/t—the dread and 
despair, hope and thankfulness; 
that brought Grazuccia to < 
knees before Don Angelo, kisi 3 
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- his hand and blessing him, and 
” thanking him for his. kindness in 
coming. 

Ludovico awoke with the noise. 
It had been only a_ fever-doze, 
with heavy breathing, and no rest 
in it. 

«« Ah—thou !’’ said he, . putting 
out his hand as Don Angelo came 
near him. 

Grazuccia was relieved—so, in 
fact, was Don Angelo: Ludovico 
looked on him as a friend. 

‘¢How much you have suffered ”’ 
said Don Angelo, speaking very 
low, seating himself on a box quite 
close to the bed. 

‘*Not more than others,” said 
Ludovico. 

‘*No,”’ said Don Angelo; ‘ there 
is plenty of suffering in the world 
—much more than there need 
be. But—that is bringing more 
thorns for your uneasy pillow. 
When you are well we can think 
of that. The question now is, how 


to give you rest, and see you able 
to give rest to others.” 
‘¢ That is over,’’ said Ludovico. 
‘For the present, -yes,’”’ said 
Don Angelo, who still held his 
hand, and had been counting the 


pulsations while he spoke. ‘‘ What 
life, what fire you have in your 
veins !—what pain must be in your 
head! Only now have I heard 
of your illness, or known where to 
find you, and you have been ill 
long—and are wasted.”’ 
_ Ludovico was too ill to talk. 
He was ghastly to look at. The 
yellow skin was ashy, as if the 
tide of life had gone out, and only 
the reflection of the lost power 
glanced over the bare form it had 
once animated; the, hair on his 
temples had shrunk back, leaving 
the heavy throbbing veins exposed ; 
and the black curls that crowned 
his brow were dull and dry, and 
powdered over with grey dust, as 
_if the disappointment which had 
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nearly wrecked his life had taken 
separate tribute from the material 
body, and thus marked its claim. 

It was with intense regret that 
Don Angelo noticed the change in 
him; but he was too well accus- 
tomed to stand by the dying and 
the fever-stricken not to be well 
able to distinguish between signs 
of life or death, and the very force 
of the sick man’s pulse convinced 
him that he needed only a change 
of circumstances to enable him to 
take back life. 

Grazuccia, standing by, watched 
his face; for she had almost as 
much faith in his opinion as she 
would have had in a doctor’s. 

‘* He cannot talk, or eat, or move 
till six o’clock,’’ said Grazuccia. 
‘¢ At six he will be better, and 
take his salad and coffee, or any- 
thing I give him, and then he 
could talk to you; but zow /’’— 
she shrugged her shoulders and 
made a long face. ‘‘ Pasienza/ 
she said, to end her phrase. 

‘* Pasienza /’’ said Don Angelo, 
seating himself on a _ projecting 
piece of the rock, and looking 
about him. ‘‘It is not yet mid- 
day ; till six o’clock is a long time 
to wait. Still, it is not well to go 
down the mountain yet, for there 
is scarcely any shade.’’ He talked 
low, and heard a history of all her 
troubles and anxieties, ending with 
the appearance of Ricciotto and 
the raven. Then Grazuccia pro- 
duced a flask of wine and some 
bread, and Paolo (with Ninetta in 
his arms) came to eat some break- 
fast, and keep cool beneath tha 
awning that had been so rudely— 
but effectually—put up by Ludo- 
vico and the Pazzo before the fever 
had begun. 

They had finished eating when 
the Pazzo came backagain. Diana 
opened her eyes and wagged her 
tail a few times with content; but 
she was too happy at her master’s 
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side within reach of his hand, to 
move. 

‘*T cannot find the lad,’’ he said 
to Don Angelo. -‘I told him not 
to go far away; but I expect he 
has got beyond the little crag over 
there, for I see some goats there, 
and he wanted to find the goats.’’ 

‘« We had better seek him,”’ said 
Don Angelo. 

**] will,’”’ said Paolo. 
had better stay and rest ; 
for you, Padre. Lamberti.”’ 

‘*No, no,” said Don Angelo, 
rising at once, and taking his 
ombrello; 1 must go. Then I 
will come back and rest ; and per- 
> our friend will be more him- 
self.” 

Grauzccia shook her head sadly. 
** Not till six o’clock,”’ she sighed. 

**I don’t want Paolo to go,” 
said Ninetta, swinging on his hand. 
‘*No—not Paolo. Be Cavaluccio 
again. Quick now !—Cavaluccio 
—Cavaluccio /"’ 

‘* Hush, hush !’’ said her mother. 

‘Where is thy right feeling hid- 
den ?—worrying the kind Signore, 
who has told you tales, and played 
with you, till he is tired; and now 
making noises to send away all 
sleep and rest from the poor 
papa.”’ 
‘*] shall come back,’ said 
Paolo, who seemed much older 
than he had been in the morning ; 
as if he had seen himself in a 
glass, and decided that boyish 
manners no longer became him, 
and he must be, in truth, a man 
—master of himself. So, as he 
‘caressed the child, she felt the 
power of his resolution, and the 
delicate tenderness that forgave 
her selfish petulance; and, after 
looking steadfastly into his face, 
she stroked his moustache with 
her little warm hand and said— 

‘* Then I shall wait and look for 
your and teach Cecco till you come 


** You 
it is hot 


‘Is she not a dear little thing?” 
said the mother. 

6 Yes, indeed, said Paolo 
‘¢ and it is hot for her up here.” 

‘¢ Dio mio / but you are right, 
said Grazuccia, as she took 


child in her arms and kissed ber / 


fondly. 
Don Angelo found it difficult, 


with his big hat and flowing gown, 
to get down the narrow dark pass- — 


age. The pazzo went before him; 


Paolo followed, with care, pushing : 
back the trees that grew near the 
entrance, though it was rare indeed — 


for any one to pass that way. 

They had not taken many steps 
before the report of a gun startled 
them. 

‘* Dio santo /—then the brigands” 
are here after all!” 
Angelo. 

‘¢ Per Bacco /"’ said Paolo, feel- 
ing for his revolver, and flushing 
at the recollection that he was the” 
only armed man of three. 

‘* San Giorgio and San Michele!” 


said the Pazzo, who had rushed to © 
the edge of the rock, and so got a 


sight of the next hill. ‘« They 
aimed at an eagle, and have shot 
my Ricciotto ! 

‘¢Shot Ricciotto?”’ 
Angelo. 

‘* Misericordia /” 
‘¢ What brutes! ”’ 


said Paolo. 


It was the falling of the eagle, 


as, with broken wing, it staggered 
in the air, screeched, and then 
tumbled over, that had shown the 
Pazzo where the boy was to be 


found. Who had fired had yet to — 


be known ; no one could be seen.- 


‘¢I don’t see Ricciotto,” said 


Don Angelo. 
‘¢There!’’ said. the Pazzo, who 
had eyes like a hawk’s. 


side.”’ Fi 
As one of the goats was white 


he ; 





said Don 


said Don 


“cc There, : 
by that rock! where the bush is ; 
broken, and the tree bent down, — 
and the two goats stand side by 
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and grey, it showed well against 
the dark rock; but the boy, 
some fifteen feet below, seemed a 
mere dot, and possibly would have 
escaped notice but for a small 
white thing which lay close at his 
side. 

“Tt is an hour’s walk to get to 
him,” said the Pazzo—* quite an 
hour, for me; and for you, Rev- 
erendissimo, it will be twice that.”’ 

* But where are the brigands ?”’ 
said Don Angelo. 

“T don’t think that’ they are 
brigands,’’ said the Pazzo; ‘‘ more 
likely Anina’s husband, Achille, 
the cacciatore (hunter).”’ 

IT don’t see any ome,’’ said Paolo. 

“You will in a minute,’”’ said 
the Pazzo; ‘‘ for whoever shot the 
eagle will come to pick it up— 
or try to; but it will-be a good 
morning’s exercise to get up there. 
I wonder how that little lad got 
there?—except, of course, that he 
isa diavoletto, and holds his body 
by the silver thread that bears it 
through darkness to wherever his 
soul wishes to fly—in this world!” 

‘What madness!’’ said Paolo; 
but whether he meant Ricciotto 
or the Pazzo’s explanation did not 
appear. They could now hear 
voices, for the air was clear and 
still, and this proved that whoever 
fired was within this angle of rock, 
and must be below them. 

There was not only talking but 
laughing—loud boisterous laugh- 
ing—and voices so loud and free, 
that they evidently belonged to 
those who neither feared discovery 
hor reproof. 

The Pazzo now came back into 
the road. ‘*I don’t know what 
to think,’’ he said to Don Angelo; 
“unless, indeed, it is. those signori 
who came part of the way with 
you this morning.”’ 

“We must be cautious,’ said 
Paolo. ‘*What a thing it would 
te to shoot a friend !”’ 
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Going down a mountain is much 
like going ‘‘straight down the crook- 
ed lane, and all round the square.’ 
Don Angelo walked quickly, and 
the young men kept their pace to 
his, the Pazzo only occasionally 
craning over at the points where 
he could get a glimpse of the goats, 
to see if the little lad had yet been 
rescued. ¥ 

‘¢T should think that they would 
scarcely be laughing, if they knew 
that they had shot a poor boy,” 
said Paolo. ‘‘I wonder if he is 
dead ?—How long the road is!” 

‘‘T think,’”’ said the Pazzo, ‘* that 
I can get on quicker than you 
gentlemen can—/ need not keep 
to the road, but can scramble 
across like a dog, over brambles 
and rocks.”’ 

‘¢That would be well,” said 
Don Angelo—and off went the 
Pazzo. / 

‘*T can’t understand how the 
boy got there,”’ said Paolo, ‘for 
it is such a wild place. I have 
never been there myself—in fact 
I did not know that between the 
villages the hills were so wild. 
What a panorama! What a scene 
for a painter! and there is a sub- 
ject too—the goats, the boy, the 
crag, and the mountains, and the 
sky so blue! What a colour! 
Nothing like it on earth but the 
azure butterfly and the Madonna’s 
eyes (Veronica) !’’ 

‘s That is true,”” said Don An- 
gelo. 

A quarter of an hour’s quick 
walking brought them to a broken 
wall, which had been piled up to 
protect the last angle of the road. 
As they turned the sharp corner, 
they: again faced the rock, with 
the boy and the goats on it. © 

Here they paused. They could 
see, but not hear, what was going 
on. The Pazzo had reached a 
group of four men, but who they 
were was not easy to see. They 
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looked like soldiers; at least two 
had on military clothes,—one, the 
linen undress jacket of the der- 
sagheri; the other, the long grey 
coat of an infantry regiment: the 
other two were dressed in civilians’ 
clothes, broad felt hats with cocks’ 
feathers, a red scarf round the 
waist, and bright grey or buff 
trousers; but even they were 
clean shaved, and had _ shortly 
cropped hair, and looked military 
in manner. They were serious 
enough now, and were making 
straight far Ricciotto, who still 
lay, just as he had fallen, on the 
rock, though the white thing had 
struggled up, and showed itself to 
be a young kid. Only one of 
them had a gun, and that was not 
a regimental rifle, but a lighter, 
shorter arm, adapted to sport, not 
war, and without any bayonet or 
other murderous adjunct. 

‘‘Men coming home, per Bacco!” 
said Paolo, after shading his eyes 
with his hand, and looking earn- 
estly at the group. ‘‘ That tall 
fellow with the gun, in the linen 
jacket, is Carmine—Celestina’s son 
—and that other fellow, Vincenzo, 
Pasquale’s boy: he went off the 
same day. I can’t see the others. 
Ah, yes, that’s Michele, Don Luigi’s 
son—the fellow with light-grey 
trousers. The other I don’t know. 

There they are—do you see, 
Don Angelo? it’s of no use, after 
all, getting to the rock, for they 
cannot reach him. Poor little fel- 
low—what a blaze to lie in! I 
wonder how it happened ?”’ 

They could see the men consult- 
ing—and they were too young to 
hesitate long. Carmine was the 
quickest: he threw off his jacket, 
boots, and hat, bound a handker- 
chief round his head to keep off 
the sun, and rolled his shirt-sleeves 
back. There seemed nothing to 
catch, nothing to hold by. The 
Pazzo was nearly as quick, and 
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followed the same idea, and the 
rest on either side stood eager to 
help, so it became a rivalry as 
which should get to the top first, 

Onesmooth, bright, polished ro 
for fourteen feet! It seemed as 
insurmountable as a_ precipice 
There was nothing for it but to _ 
make a living ladder; first, Vin 
cenzo; Carmine, ever anxious 
be to the front, came next; soit 
was the Pazzo who had the honour — 
of standing on the small plateay — 
beside the boy. a 

The kid, however, was the first 
to be rescued: with the unchang @ 
ing instinct of self-preservation, — 
it first looked, at the men, then 
rushed at them, and permitted 
Carmine to hand it down, at which 
the mother goat threatened them 
with the new danger of ae — 
down upon them, so distressed 
was she at seeing her baby dis 
appear. ‘i 

There was not much room of 
the ledge for any one to stand, 
With great care the Pazzo toons 
over the child, fearing he was dead, — 
Turning him over, he found that” 
he had a cut on his head, from — 
which the blood trickled slowly; — 
and an ominous grating crackle” 
warned him that, somewhere, a 
bone was certainly broken. 

‘¢ Quick !”’ said Carmine; “1 
weigh more than an ounce, and — 
Vincenzo’s shoulders are not 
marble !’’ . 

‘*You cannot take him from 
me,”’ said the Pazzo ; ‘for, if he has” 
life at all, he would be frightened” 
and hurt by a jump.”’ 

‘«« Swing him down, then,”’ said 
Vincenzo ; and Carmine slipped to 
the ground and fell to examin 
ing his clothes for something to 
take the place of a rope. He was — 
fortunate, and produced two large, — 
strong, cotton handkerchiefs from 
one pocket, and two or three more 
from another, all of different cok 
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urs, and remarkably gay—for, in 
fact, they were presents for those 


‘athome. This soon reminded the 
other lads that they had presents 
for home of the same kind: thus 
ina few minutes Carmine was up 

in, with arms outstretched, that 
the Pazzo might reach the hand- 
kerchiefs, and so sling Ricciotto 
down to his companions. 

With considerable skill the Pazzo 


made a double loop to support the 


and body, and then knelt to 

ive the child steady . guidance till 

Reensine and Vincenzo received 
him safely. 

Don Angelo and Paolo watched 
them with intense interest, and 
Paolo shouted to them to attract 
‘their attention, and desire them to 
bring him back their way. The 
young men, however, were too 
much engrossed with the boy, and 
the question whether he still lived, 
tosee anything but him; and for- 
got the poor Pazzo, as well as the 
wounded eagle, in the anxiety of 
watching for signs of life. 

‘¢ Give mea hand, or ashoulder,”’ 
said the Pazzo, ‘‘or, per Bacco/ I 


shall tempt Providence by taking 


a flying leap upon you!” 

He looked as if he meant ‘it, 
so they laid Ricciotto on the 
grass, and again mounted as before, 
till the Pazzo could get a foot- 
hold, and could let himself down 


_ without breaking his neck. The 


goat had found a way for himself, 
and the Pazzo had hardly touched 
the boy’s limp hand before the 
bleating of kid and goat announced 
the satisfaction with which mother 
and kid met again. 

‘It is his leg,’’ said the Pazzo, 

—‘* broken near the knee; an awk- 
ward breakage. No more wander- 
ing for you, my laddie, for a time; 
no more living in my castle.’’ 

‘‘No more living anywhere, it 
strikes me,’’ said Carmine. ‘I 
don’t feel his heart.”’ 
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‘“No, no,’’ said Vincenzo; ‘‘if he 
was dead, he would not be so limp 
and soft.’ 

‘*Don hala willknow. Let us 
take him to Don Angelo,” said 
the Pazzo. . 

It was difficult to know how to 
carry him. Carmine at length . 
suggested using his linen jacket, 
lengthways, as a hammock—and 
this they did. It was rather nar- 
row, but it served its turn: indif- 
ferently well, as the four men each 
took a corner, to carry him level 
and straight. 

Don Angelo watched them 
swinging along with military pre- 
cision, though the road was rough, 
and in every way difficult for them 
to get over without jolting. The 
Pazzo thus had time to look around 
for the wounded bird, and was 
glad to see that it had fallen in 
the valley, and was so still as to 
give the certainty that it must be 
dead. 

‘‘Poor thing!’ said he, as he 
followed the rest hastily. ‘-Well,”’ 
he added as a consolation, ‘‘he was 
coming to kill, when he got caught 
himself.”’ 

Don Angelo and Paolo walked 
quickly down the road, so as to 
meet the little procession. The 
movement and the air had awak- 
ened Ricciotto to life, and he was 
conscious of pain, he knew not 
where, and a sensation, of giddi- 
ness and a sinking, and far-offness 
from all human sights and sounds. 
Men did not seem like men to 
him, nor the movement like being 
carried, nor did the mountains 
seem mountains. 

‘* Purgatorio /’’ he muttered to 
himself, as the flaring sunlight 
glanced under his eyelids, and 
seemed to turn all things, far and 
near, into red tormenting flames. 

The way seemed interminable 
before they reached a shady spot, 
and stopped. They had, in fact, 
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kept steadily on, with military 
endurance and discipline, till they 
came to a’ corner where Don 
Angelo and Paolo waited for them 
in the shade. Paolo had his little 
keg of water ready, and .was al- 
most trembling with nervous im- 
patience to know the worst, or 
the truth. 

Dio santo ! Gesa-Maria!’’ said 
Don * Angélo, stooping over the 
child, full of compassion. 

Ricciotto heard the sacred names 
spoken softly, and a great revul- 
sion of feeling sent two big tears 

“into his eyes, as he tried to look 
into the priest’s face. 

‘¢ Not in hell!’ were the words 
Don Angelo heard, as he bent low 
to catch what the moving lips 
murmured. 

‘« No, indeed ! ”’ said he, earnest- 
ly. ‘In suffering, yes; but the 
path of pain leads to Paradise—in 
the end. But your end is not yet, 
little one—poor little one !—one of 
Mary’s /nnocenti /”’ 

‘* Well,’”’ said Carmine, ‘‘where 
shall we take him? See, the blood 
comes faster now from his head ! 
He must go to a doctor.”’ 

‘« That is true,’’ said Don An- 
gelo; ‘‘ but surely that is not a 
gunshot-wound? Where was he 
shot ?’’ 

‘He wasn’t shot!” said Car- 
mine. ‘‘ My shot took the eagle, 
but I expect it startled him as he 
was reaching after the kid, and he 
must have lost his balance, and 
tumbled over on the rock.”’ 

The Pazzo stooped, and gathered 
some grass by the roadside, wetted 
it at Paolo’s water-barrel, made a 
pad of it to fit the wound, and 
tied it all together tight with one 
of the handkerchiefs. 

‘“*Eh!” said Carmine, turning 
back from speaking to the priest ; 
‘« what made you choose that one ? 
That I bought for Celestina—my 
mother, you know.” 
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‘¢T can’t undo it now,” said 
Pazzo. 
‘*She will find it doubly 
come, if the boy comes back 
in it,’’ said Don Angelo. ‘* Do 
you recollect him? That is B 
ciotto, Carmine. Your moth 
will be glad to see you, for 
has been anxious about you; but, 
as I said, perhaps the best t 
you could bring to make yo 
more welcome still, will be 


that this child of hers is found.” 


‘‘ Diamine /’ said Carmine, look- 
ing at the child and his y 
clothes and wan wild face, as if he 
thought that the blessed Madonna 
would scarcely reward Celestina 
for her generosity to the found- 
ling. 

‘¢ You have carried him well," 
said Don Angelo; ‘‘ but it is nota 
convenient method. I would ad- 
vise you to go straight to La Vik 
letta and see Don Filippo. He 
was once a military chaplain, and 
will help you to get something to 
carry him on.”’ 


Ricciotto heard, but was in too 


much anguish to understand ac 


curately. His eyes met Don An ~ 


gélo’s with pathetic entreaty. 

*«éNot to en a he whis- 
pered low. 

‘*No, no; to Don Pasquale’s 
hospital,”’ said the priest. ‘AS 
quick as you can,” he said, li 
his hat instinctively, as he 
back to let them pass on, and 
raised his hand to bless the poor 
child, who had won a way into his 
heart, he scarcely knew why. ; 

The Pazzo went with them, 
after saying, confidentially, to Don 
Angelo, ‘‘ You are going to Ludo- 
vico again, surely, padre mio? I, 
too shall come, to bring some hay 
to the mule, when I have seen the 
boy safely at rest.’ 

In three-quarters of an hour 
they had reached the village 


where Ricciotto had seen the = 
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jest and the children carrying 


"dead child to the church. No 


sooner-had they arrived than all 
the inhabitants turned out to see 
them, Don Filippo amongst the 
frst. He was an energetic, deter- 
mined man of forty, whose face 

we some expression to his 
Be ghts, in spite of his habit of 
solemn reticence. 

With much tenderness he super- 
intended the child’s being carried 
into his own house, and sent for 
the carpenter to make him some 
splints, and called his old house- 
keeper to tear him up some long 
bandages. It was a simple frac- 


' ture—he quite understood such a 


case; so did Vincenzo, who had 
been a hospital orderly. Thus, 
without going further, the leg was 
set, and the boy put to sleep, in*a 
room where books and flowers only 
had hitherto been kept. It was 
so easy to put in a trestle-bed and 
mattress. Everything was easy to 
this energetic man; and all his 
people, catching his restless deter- 
mination, ‘offered what help he 
wanted, and carried out any wish 
he expressed. 

lt was not near Celestina’s cot- 
tage, so Ricciotto was content; 
and the young men went off to 
find their homes, thankful that no 
more harm had been done: and the 
Pazzo was free to return to his 
castle and his guests. 

It was four o’clock when Don 
Angelo got back to his friends. 
Grazuccia was knitting, and the 
child was playing with Diana. 
She had made the dog a paper 
cap, and tied a red handkerchief 
round her to make a petticoat, all 
of which the dear old dog bore 
with a dignity that might have 
become a savant, who, not being 
able to accommodate his mind to 
baby babble, consents to be dressed 
up and do as he is told, to help out 
the amusement of the small child. 
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Cecco looked on with approving 
condescension, occasionally cawing 
and flapping his wings, ready to 
interfere and decide any dispute 
that might arise between them. 

Ludovico was wild-eyed and 
haggard. Don Angelo accepted 
the seat Grazuccia offered him in 
the shade, and brought out a book, 
with which he occupied himself, 
apart from the rest—while Paolo 
went off to seek water for his 
mule. 

The sun, now on the opposite 
bank of blue sky, travelled fast, 
tired of the world that had been 
scorched by his caresses into un- 
grateful murmurs, and anxious 
to reach the new world, where 
his arrival would be welcomed by 
those who are ever {sighing for the 
morning. 

So the hours passed. Grazuccia 
noislessly ‘lighted her lamp, and 
warmed some broth. Don Angelo 
dozed off into a quiet sleep. Paolo 
took Ninetta to see the mule, and 
Diana lay with eager eyes watch- 
ing her master. The stillness was 
almost oppressive, and, though 
nothing had been said, a feeling 
of hushed expectation was in the 
air. 

‘‘Grazia Dio /”’ said a voice, at 
length. Both Grazuccia and Diana 
started, and Grazuccia knew that 
it was six o’clock. 

‘‘Grasia Dio/”’ again said the 
voice, louder than before; then 
Ludovico threw off his covering, 
and rose from his bed. He could 
stretch, and yawn, and shiver with 
weariness without racking his head 
with the agony of moving. The 
fever was gone; he could change 
his clothes now, and use what little 
power he had for a while. The 
fever was gone. No wonder he 
thanked God even for the respite 
of twenty-four hours, which was 
all he could hope for or expect 
under existing circumstances. 
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Don Angelo awoke, but was too 
discreet to look up. He resumed 
his book, and appeared to see noth- 
ing else; but in truth he was 
grieved to see how emaciated this 
strong and still young man had 
become, when his wife helped him 
to dress, anxious to prevent his 
feeling his own weakness. 

He had his broth, and then his 
pipe; and then it was that he 
invited Don Angelo to come near 
him. 

‘*You do not smoke, but you 
permit it,’’ he said, ‘‘if I remem- 
ber rightly.’ 

‘‘T am glad you can enjoy any- 
thing,” said the priest. 

««T?—I enjoy everything,’ 
Ludovico. 

‘* That is well,’’ said Don Angelo, 
calmly. 

‘«There is nothing like depriva- 
tion to excite content and grati- 
tude for small mercies,’ said 
Ludovico. 

‘*¢7T am sure of that,’’ said Don 
Angelo. ‘‘How very thankful we 
are for water after a long, dusty 
walk !”’ 

‘¢Or for rest after fever!” said 
Ludovico. 

‘*Yes; or for the presence of 
a friend amongst us after a long 
absence !’’ said Don Angelo, look- 
ing up steadily, aware that bis 
companion was quivering and rest- 
less, and determined to maintain 
a certain calm mastery over him. 

‘¢ No, no,’’ said Ludovico ; ‘‘ that 
is your mistake. Men die; and 
before their shoes are cold, another 
pair of feet are treading them down 
at heel, so that not even the foot- 
print is the same, and no trace of 
them is left or sought, except, per- 
haps, by the few dependent on 
him.” 

‘‘That is true, in a way,’’ said 
Don Angelo; ‘‘but you and I do 
not want to speak of these things 
now. We need not generalise, as if 


, 


said 


we were strangers, ‘afraid of ‘e 

other’s opinions. I would rathe 
say what I feel, knowing that I ex. 
press the thoughts of others as wel} 
as my own. Every time I pass 

certain shop, and read over it the 
name Ludovico Santini, 1 say 
‘How I wish he was back with 


us! that the door was open, and — 
I could just step in, and know 


what new inventions are comi 


out, to enable us to learn as much — 
in a month as our grandfathers — 


did in a year!’”’ 


Ludovico smiled, and passed his 
thin hand over his mouth to hide — 


his smile. 


‘¢And if I did come back,” he © 
said at length, ‘‘I should have the — 
honour of a public reception before — 
the Signor President of the Court” 


of Assize?’’ 
- ¢¢ That would soon be over.’’ 


‘*So would my life,’’ said Ludo: ~ 
‘*No, no; this fever has 
I am a pile of ashes — 
—a touch would crumble me to 
Let that touch be the © 
kindly one of Providence, here= 
in the free air, upon a mountain 


vico. 
consumed me. 


earth. 


that is as near heaven as any other 


spot on earth—not the finger of | 
common spite, or vulgar prejudice, 
within dirty walls that stink of © 


crimes and hatred, and are black- 
ened by the curses of those who 
have been unreasonably condemned, 


or have been too ignorant to know — 


anything but death in life, and are 
killed or sent to the galleys (poor 
wretches !) to teach them better.” 


‘«No,’”’ said Don Angelo, “I 


cannot think that you must die¢ 
yet—for many years. 
even now wanted 
and I believe that your return can 
easily be managed, 


of judgment. 
regret it, and———’’ 


‘‘Regret it!’ said Ludovico, 





> 2. 


You are — 
in the town; — 


for —what 
have you done?—a crime? Nol! 

We, who know you, say—an error 
You have but to 
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interrupting, with excitement,— 
‘regret it? By heaven Ido not 
it! Not a thing—not a 

0 ! ” 

«Well, 7 do,” said Don Angelo 
quietly, rising as he spoke, and 
seating himself again with great 
deliberation, his gown settling 
round him in long folds. ‘I 
regret it, for I feel that you were 
mistaken ; and I feel sure ye 

“T tell you,’ said Ludovico 
fiercely, interrupting again, lean- 
ing forward and shaking his long 

in finger to emphasise what he 
said, ‘‘I have done othing to re- 
gret. I should despise myself if I 
did regret it. What have I done, 


* but protest against tyranny and 


teach what you 


injustice? ~=You 
J speak what 


believe to be true. 


I feel, knowing that I should not 
desire so ardently to help my poor 
brothers if the feeling were not 
planted in me by God. You 


preach patience, and promise (in 


God’s name) a future reward to 


those who have fortitude enough 
to suffer and do right, and thus 
earn a future Paradise. Must we 
all be martyrs, then, before we can 
be saints?’’ Ludovico drew him- 
self up, and his bright eyes flashed 
as he glanced at the. priest, and 
paused a moment for breath before 
heresumed. ‘‘ Is right and justice, 
and a smooth way to future eternal 
happiness, to be only for the rich ? 
Are the poor to fight the battles 
and till the ground and do all the 
labour in every way, and yet lose 
whatever it pleases those in power 
to take from them, just because 
the rich can buy force to take 
what they want and stifle the 
voices of any who dare cry ‘out 
with the agony that they are called 
on to endure? | Is that what we 
fought for? That is neither justice 
nor freedom! Italy now is one 
country with ome king. Should she 


‘ot have one heart, one brother- 
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hood, one faith, one allegiance? 
Her glory should be in the blessing 
and smiles with which poor and 
rich together hail the new order of 
things—not in the magnificence of 
a grand court and an immense 
army, to be supported by the hard 
work of a tax-driven, starving, 
discontented peasantry, each year 
harder driven, and so more debased 
and discontented. Absolute equal- 
ity there can never be. .I do not 
believe that it was ever intended; 
but brotherhood should be the tie 
that binds all men together. Re- 
ligion—not merely the inducement 
for one half of society to endure 
patiently the suffering wantonly 
inflicted by the other half, but a 
universal call to love and justice 
for poor and rich alike ; a feeling 
amongst the higher classes of gen- 
uine compassion and sympathy, 
that together—for opposite reasons 
—they may merit the heavenly 
promises.”’ 

‘* Per Bacco /’’ said Don Angelo, 
with steadfast dignity, when the 
storm had rushed to a natural end, 
and Ludovico sank back exhausted, 
his hand dropping at his side, when 
Diana put up her head to lick it 
affectionately. ‘‘You have very 
noble aspirations and fine ideas, 
and wishes that the saints laboured 
to realise, and mamy of our best 
men have died for. It seems to 
me, my friend, that you put up a 
shadow and fight with it, rather 
than keep to the truths of life, 
which would give real scope for 
all your desires. You permit your 
self to dream too much; and all I 
ask of you is, to awake to the fact 
that your life, exemplifying these 
theories, will do more real good 
than all the protests you have 
written or spoken put together. I 
cannot leave you here.’’ 

‘<I shall not long be anywhere,” 
said Ludovico, his hand straying 
to caress Diana. 
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‘«No,”’ said Don Angelo; ‘not 
if you stay here. It is too hot, too 
cold, too damp—too far off from 
all who care for you, or can make 
life worth living. You will fret 
yourself mad.’’ 

‘* But, if I go back,”’ said Ludo- 
vico. ‘*No, no,” with wistful 
hesitation. ‘‘It would be coward- 
ly to bring others into trouble by 
~~ a refuge 45 

‘Others? Lock at your wife! 
What a life it is for her! When 
you are well, we will talk it over 
at length: while you are ill, you 
must let me act for you. I will 
not enter on what you regret or 
do not regret. I know that, with 
your desire for right, you have 
but to see wrong done to regret 
doing it.” 

‘‘Tam not going to barter my 
liberty of thought, and freedom of 
expressing it, for a few days’ com- 
fort—or for your good opinion 
either,’’ said Ludovico. 

** Maybe — maybe,”” said Don 
Angelo. ‘‘I have no desire to 
control your liberty. What I feel 
is, simply, that your so-called ad- 
vanced opinions have robbed you 
of comfort, and peace, and trust in 
God ; and now that you are alone, 
ill and disappointed, you imagine 
yourself to be forsaken by all 
who are good: and sympathetic— 
all whom you in your heart desire 
to benefit. But it is not so.” 

‘« That I am here, is a proof of 
how those are treated who strive 
to help their party,’’ said Ludo- 
vico. 

‘¢T have nothing to do with 
parties,” said Don Angelo, grave- 
ly. ‘*I have before me the recol- 
lection of a question once asked 
of our blessed Lord as to some 
tribute-money, and He said—do 
you recollect >—‘ Render to Cesar 
the things which are Czesar’s, and 
to God the things that are God’s.’ 
That is all we ask of you, or any 
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man. Is it difficult to your og 
science to comply ?”’ 

‘¢You know best,” said Lug 
vico. ‘‘If my life does not tel © 
you, my lips cannot.” ; 

‘¢ What a place this is for you! 
how hot, how scorching this rock 
is! Why, how long have you been. 
here ?’’ said Don Angelo, rising and 
putting his hand on the stone over 
his head at an angle where it 
caught the sun. ‘‘ You must come 
down at once; it is enough to kill 
you staying here.”’ oi 

‘That is what I have always 
said,’’ said Grazuccia; ‘‘nothi 
but a lizard or serpent could live 
here. In these six days thatI 
have been here, I feel scorched © 
and aching in every bone. Even 
Ninetta complains of headache— 
headache at her age, when no such 
thing as pain ought to come near 
her.”’ 

‘¢Tt is the dew, and the sun,” 
said Don Angelo. 

‘¢ That is true,” said Ludovico; 
‘¢take them back with you, if you 
will. Yes; it is better that they 
should go—better, far better! 
And, in truth, of what good ate 
they here?—to listen to my groans, 
and watch how many breaths I 
draw before the last.’ 

‘¢ That is childish,’ said Don 
Angelo. ‘‘ You know that none 
of us can be so inhuman as to 
leave you. I will take Ninetta 
with me and your wife too, and 
with them you will come. Just 
get on my mule, and Paolo will 
guide you down—or hold you on— 
as need be.”’ 

Ludovico knew how necessary 
it was to him to have proper care} 
he knew also how wretched poor 
Grazuccia and his child were up 
there. He hesitated. 

‘I leave it to your conscience 
to consider what right you have 
to throw away your life; to your 
reason, to think what good you — 
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can do to your family and your 
cause, your ideas and aspirations, 
by dying now.” 

Don Angelo waited, and watched, 
and spoke a word, and listened 
for another half-hour before the 
cause was won. But he won it; 
and when he went down to the 
city again, the Pazzo was carrying 
Ninetta in his arms, and had Cecco 
perched upon his shoulder. Paolo 

ided the mule, on which sat 
Ludovico, weary and tired, and 
not sorry to feel that his wife was 
on one side and Don Angelo on 
the other, to give him a hand when 
his giddiness overcame him, and he 
felt as if he must fall. 

No one had seen him go—no 
one saw him come back again; for 
the city was hushed and still when 
they entered it, and it was not a 
moonlight night. 

‘¢ Well,’’ said the Pazzo, as he, 
Paolo, and Don Angelo turned 
from Ludovico’s home, having seen 
him safely in his bed, ‘‘now-I am 
alone again — until that davo- 
kettino gets his leg well enough to 
come along with me.”’ 

‘¢That has to be considered,’’ 
said Don Angelo; ‘‘ but your work 
seems to be cut out for you. Have 
you forgotten Tonino? He wants 
your care more than Ricciotto 
does: only, while you. cure his 
body, don’t teach him to dislike 
his duty.”’ 

‘*No,”’ said the Pazzo, slowly. 
*T don’t think I shall much like 
my own, if that’s what I have to 
do. But you needn’t think any 
telling of mine would set him 
wandering. I never yet met a cat 
on the mountains, any more than I 
have seen a goat sleeping before 
the fire. Ricciotto and he are not 
made of the same clay.” 

‘But they belong to the same 
Master,”” said the priest, as he 
teached his door and turned to say 


 good-night to him and to Paolo, 
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and thank them for their company 
through the day. 

It was not difficult for Don 
Angelo to get a reconciliation be- 
tween the Sindaco and Ludovico. 
For form’s sake, and the dignity of 
the law, it was necessary to have 
sureties for his peaceful conduct. 
Don Angelo himself offered to be 
his guarantee ; but, in fact, two lay- 
townsmen were accepted—and _ his 
shop was open again, some days 
before he was strong enough to do 
any business. 

‘* Ludovico is home again !’’ was 
the news of the place, and all 
joined in congratulating him and 
each other on his _ reappearance 
amongst them ; and his shop was, 
more than ever, the central attrac- 
tion inthe town. Each day Don 
Angelo stepped in to speak a few 
words with him, and watch his 
return to health; and Grazuccia, 
when she heard his voice, general- 
ly came in to express, again and 
again, her conviction that, but for 
him, Ludovico would have died in 
the mountain, for that she could 
never have persuaded him to ven- 
ture home. 

‘« But for Don Angelo, I should 
still have my Ricciotto,’’ said Celes- 
tina, who also had come into. the 
shop, with her baby, like a stiff 
bundle, inherarms. ‘‘ But then— 
Don Filippo has nursed him, and 
kept him in bed, like a grand signo- 
rone, till he is no more fit for work 
than the young Prince himself.’’ 

‘You wanted Carmine, and you 
have him safe home again,’’ said 
Don Angelo ; ‘‘ Ricciotto was of no 
special value to you—you said so 
yourself. The little lad went to 
the mountain, because he wanted 
a better and happier life than he 
could get with you, and he has 
found it, in a different way from 
what he expected. Why should 
you be vexed ?”’ 

‘*What are you going to do 

Q 
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with the boy, then?’’ asked Lu- 
dovico. 

«« Don Pippo means to keep him, 
and teach him, and see what he 
is fit for,’’ said Don Angelo. ‘‘ He 
is not suited to hard work.” 

‘* Hard work !’’ said Celestina ; 
‘¢and what hard work had he with 
me? Just getting water, and 
a bit of wood, or a bundle of 
hay, or a loaf ‘of bread! Hard 
work !—indeed, indeed !’”* 

“« Well, anyway,” said Don An- 
gelo, «Don Pippo says he has 
borne his pain like a hero, and also 
has learned his alphabet in these 
few weeks. He has intelligence 
enough to be worth giving time to ; 
and he likes the child.” 

“<Tt will be a good thing for 
him,’’ said Ludovico, ‘‘ and a good 
thing, too, for Don Pippo, for he 
has a lonely time of it, out 
there.”’ 

“Tt is a bad thing for me," 


—— began Celestina. 


*« My daughter,’’ said Don Ai 
gelo, ‘‘ we can never say what 
bad or what is good for us. W, 


must accept life as it pleases Gad — : 


to dispose it for us.’ 


‘¢ That is true,’’ said Ludovico; — 
‘¢ accidents often bring about what 
settled plans have failed to accom- — 
plish. In this very case, who 
could have supposed that Giorgio’ 
bit of fire would have brought — 
Don Angelo up the mountains to 
look for Ricciotto! and that, in- — 


stead of brigands, he should only. 
find—find ” 


Ludovico, for once, was at a loss — 


fora word. 


‘¢Stray sheep !’’ said Celestina, 


only half satisfied. 


‘‘T am thankful he brought one 
said Grazuccia, in 


of them home,’’ 
such an earnest voice that most 


of her hearers laughed, though — 
they sympathised with her; and 


Ludovico himself was too thankful 
to be offended. 


.* 
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A COUNTRYMAN’S EXPERIENCE OF LAW. 


I HAVE only once had anything 
‘todo with law. Once was quite 
sufficient. Thousands are ruined 
by going tolaw. Many of these 
are honest and ignorant people, 
who, thinking they have been 
wronged, lose their tempers, and 
rush off to a lawyer. Lawyers 
would be more than human if 
they were to put insuperable 
obstacles in the way of will-be- 
litigants. Some people are always 
going to law; rich men these must 
have been when they began. But 
the majority get tired of it after 
at most two lawsuits. Winning 
is only a degree better than losing, 
and it is impossible to be sure of 
winning. ‘There are two sides to 
all questions, and your adversary’s 
side may have more right on it 
than you fancy. If not, a bad 
case will put a counsel on his 
mettle. Every case is a good one 
until there is a better. And so 
many unexpected things may hap- 
pen. Either the judge may not 
understand—it is a great mistake 
to fancy that a man understands 
all things directly he is made a 
judge; or he may be deaf (judges 
are very often deaf, though they 
cannot bear that any one else 
should be at all ‘‘hard of hear- 
_ ing’’); or he may take a dislike 
to you. (Judges are very apt to 
take dislikes.) He may think 
your coat too light—though _per- 
haps it is your best—or your 
manner too bold, or your com- 
plexion too fresh, or, acted on 
by an overworked brain, he may 
take some other frivolous objec- 
tion to you. I should be inclined 
to say that a judge likes people to 
appear overcome by his greatness, 
and to speak with bated breath. 
' One thing he cannot stand, is for 


a country witness to make the 
grievous mistake of ‘‘ my-ludding”’ 
the counsel. If, as of course may 
happen, the judge is shrewd as 
well as just—and no English 
judge ever dreams of being in- 
tentionally unjust— perhaps the 
jury don’t like him, or you, or any- 
thing, except getting out of their 
absurd box to stretch their legs. 
Then there are ‘‘ precedents”’ to 
be considered. It is rather dis- 
appointing to be told that you 
have right on your side, but that 
the case must be decided against 
you in accordance with an opinion 
of the days of William Rufus. 
Surely no two cases were “ever 
exactly on all-fours; even if they 
were, modern lawyers, by superior 
knowledge and intelligence, should 
be qualified to take their own line. 
Otherwise a clerk, by referring 
to a book, could settle every- 
thing. Worse than precedents is 
the sad fact that the minds of 
judges and counsel have, by fre- 
quently encountering knaves— 
grown sharper from _ generation 
to generation with the spread of 
knowledge, as partridges and rab- 
bits did when breech-loaders came . 
in—acquired a way of looking at 


‘men and things utterly surpris- 


ing to common folk who know, 
or think they know, that all men 
are not rogues. In fact the legal 
mind gets thoroughly warped, and 
can scarcely believe in the exist- 
ence of an honest man. It is 
indeed only considered right, pro- 
fessionally, to think that a man 
is speaking the truth when the 
counsel imagines that he has 
jockeyed an admission out of the 
witness against his will. This 
belief, though greatly to the dis- 
advantage of honest men— sup- 
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posing that there may. be one or 
two—often 
tage of the knave, who, being 
probably a cleverer man than the 
counsel (for, though both live on 
fools, 
hands against him, and has, to 
keep the sharpest look-out), lays 
his little trap and catches the 
lawyer. 

I ask pardon for the remarks 
into which I have been betrayed 
by a wish to warn others from a 
fascinating and ruinous pursuit: 
fascinating, because revenge is al- 
ways fascinating ; and ruinous, be- 
cause those who—like the devil 
himself—minister to our evil pas- 
sions, always make an enormous 
charge for so doing. 

Once upon a time, in the way 
of business, I attended, unfortun- 
ately for myself, a sale at a farm 
which the tenant, a friend of mine 
was leaving. There were some 
ricks of wheat to be sold, ‘‘ straw 
to go off’’; and thinking they 
were going worth the money, I 
bought them. I wish I hadn’t. 
The ricks were about nine miles 
from home. I thrashed them, 
sold the wheat to a miller who 
lived hard by, and then commenced 
to cart away the straw. The new 
tenant did not like to see the 
straw going off his farm, but he 
could not bring himself to offer a 
fair ‘price, so we went on carrying 
it away load by load, as we had 
time. I was unfortunately ill in 
bed when one day my bailiff came 
back with a load of straw, and 
sent in to say that the new tenant’s 
head man had at last taken the 
remainder of the straw at my 
price. My men had helped to put 
the straw in.the barn. Thinking 
it was all right, I sent over a few 
Ways afterwards for the money. 
But the farmer, whom we will call 
Bunsby, sent back to say that he 
had not bought the straw, and 


turns to the advan- 


the knave has all men’s. 
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knew nothing about it. Now here 
was afix. It was the second week 


in March, my straw snugly housed 


in Bunsby’s barn, into which I 

had no right of entry after March . 
25th. The straw had been weigh- 

ed in this way: Twenty ‘bolt- 

ings” or bundles of straw, tied up 

from the thrashing-machine, were 

weighed, care being taken to pick 

out ‘‘boltings’’ of average size. 

The boltings were then counted by 

twenties. 
straw are weighed in this manner 
in country districts where there is 
no big weighing-machine handy, 
and I never heard of any disagree- 
ment. What with my lying in bed 
and getting dull as ditch-water, 
and what with my excusable de- 
sire to punish Bunsby, who, I 
thought, must be a rogue—and, 
indeed, I think so still—I could 
not rest until I had written toa 
lawyer with whom I had a non-le- 
gal acquaintance, telling him to put 
Bunsby on the stool of repentance. 
His natural professional anxiety to 
have a case, combined, I daresay, 
with a friendly desire to get a 
‘¢rise’’ out of me, resulted in my 
shortly receiving notice that on 
some date, distant about a month, 
I was to present myself at West- 
minster—of. all places—with my 
witnesses. Westminster was 150 


miles off, and the straw was worth 


about £50. It seemed an extrav- 
agant way of going to work, but 
I did not know how to stop it. 
But before going to Westminster 
it was necessary to take my wit- 
nesses over to see ‘‘my lawyer.” 
The propitious day chosen for this 

leasant outing was Easter Mon- 

ay. I lived quite in the country, 
but near to a line of railway con- 
necting two large towns, in one of 
which dwelt ‘‘my lawyer.” The 


carriages were crammed full of © 


lovers, some of them funny ones to” 


look at, and there was very little — 
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room for any one else. When, 
three hours after time, we reached 
his office, the lawyer was out. We 
ran frantically about the dirty 
town, elbowing hosts of ' lovers 
most impolitely into the gutter. 
When we arrived panting at the 
bar of the **Spotted Sow,”’ the 
lawyer had just started for the 
“Blue Boar.’’ On reaching this 
hotel, we were told he was in the 
«White Horse.” After a long 
stern-chase, we ran him to ground 
at the ‘‘ Pig and Whistle,” and 
very loath was he to leave. But 
he left at last, and we went to his 
office to make our depositions, as I 
think he called them. By the time 
we had done so, the slow train by 
which we had intended returning 
had left ; so we went by a fast train, 
which flew past our station at 
sixty miles an hour, and were 
jolted home eight miles in a cab. 
Next morning I felt as if I had 


already had quite enough of law; 


but, alas! it was only commenc- 
ing. On Saturday night came 
a telegram to say that I must 
be at Westminster on Monday 
morning next with my witnesses. 
So on Sunday evening we started 
off in state to drive to the big 
miles 
off, as no trains left our little 
station on that day. We went 
in my four-wheel trap. I sat 
in front with the bailiff, and 
drove. Something had gone wrong 
with my mare, and I had had to bor- 


row a lean and ancient steed from 


a neighbouring thilkman. Behind 
sat the other witness (whom we 
were only taking up toclinch the 
matter, as you finish a good break- 
fast with an egg) and my groom, 
a little fat countrified fellow with 
a face like an over-ripe gooseberry. 
As we neared the town, we passed 
the whole population streaming 
out to a ‘‘people’s park’’ in the 
neighbourhood. We were greeted 
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with roars of laughter, the origin 
of which I could not at first under- 
stand, as it was impossible that 
all these people could know we 
were going to Westminster on a 
‘straw’ case. We had started in 
a hurry, and I had had but little 
time to study the get-up of mycom- 
panions. But, moved by a louder 
shout than ordinary, I looked 
round, and saw that the old wit- 
ness on the back seat had got him- 
self up for the occasion. Notwith- 
standing the delicate hints I had 
given him on the subject of his 
attire, he had disinterred from its 
time-honoured grave an old beaver 
hat, steeple-shaped, broom with 
age, and with a nap as long asa 
crop of aftermeth. A thick red 
woollen comforter was wrapped 
several times round his neck, and 
his weather-beaten person was ar- 
rayed in a coat of wondrous and 
antediluvian make, which had per- 
haps once been black. In his 
mouth he held a short black pipe 
about two inches in length, through 
which he was inhaling the fragrant 
weed with a peculiar suck of en- 
joyment which was heard above 
the rattle of the wheels. Had 
the old witness descended from his 
perch he would have been greeted 
still more vociferously. Owing 
to an accident when working on 
the railway—as he had often told 
me, a waggon-load of some tons: 
weight lay on him for I forget 
how long—both his knees bent 
outwards in the same direction. 
His corduroy trousers had been 
recently washed, and had evidently 
shrunk in the unaccustomed opera- 
tion. They did not reach the top 
of his heavy laced boots, from the 
front of one of which all the 
leather was cut away, as he had 
recently injured his foot. I was 
always losing this man in Lon- 
don, though after a day or twol 
found out that I could always hit 
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him off again by going back to the 
last passage or doorway which we 
had passed. There he would be, 
sucking industriously at his short 
pipe, and trying—generally in vain 
—to light a tiny remnant of to- 
bacco at the bottom of it. 

We slowly travelled up _ to 
Euston, which we reached late 
at night; and the witnesses were 
installed in lodgings near the 
station. I left them there, with 
directions when and where to 
meet me next day. On my ar- 
rival at Westminster in the morn- 
ing, 1 found them already forming 
the centre of an admiring crowd, 
not so demonstrative, but appa- 
rently more appreciative, than our 
country friends. On going into 
court we were told that we were 
not wanted for that day, but must 
appear in good time on the mor- 
row. Being allowed to depart by 
the London agent of our country 
. lawyer, who took upon _ himself 
kindly to regulate all our move- 
ments, I decided to take the wit- 
nesses for an excursion down the 
river as far as Greenwich. As 
neither of them had ever seen 
anything more nearly approaching 
to a ship than a canal-boat, and 
very few even of these, I was in 
hopes that the sight of the Thames 
covered with shipping would have 
drawn from them some signs of 
wonder or admiration. Not a bit 
of it. Red Indians could not have 
shown more nonchalance. They 
would hardly glance at the hun- 
dreds of ships which we passed ; 
and to all my inquiries as to what 
they thought of it, the only answer 
was, ‘‘ Well, yes, sir; it’s not so 
bad.”” They deigned, however, to 
admire Greenwich Hospital, where 
I left them, with injunctions to 
meet the boat on the pier at a 
certain time. The boat came, but 
the witnesses didn’t. I soon, how- 
ever, saw them in the distance 
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coursing nimbly—the old man with 
the hat making the running—r i 
the grass plots on the inside of the 
high iron fence which bounds the 
Hospital grounds, vainly seeking 
an exit, and evidently contemplat- 


ing the propriety of impaling them- ~— 


selves by climbing the railings. 


On the next day we were again 


dismissed from Westminister about 
noon, and went to the Abbey, 
where, contrary to custom, the 


witnesses were greatly struck by © 


the celebrated representation of 
the negro with Brussels sprouts 
on his head instead of hair. They 
exclaimed together that they ‘‘ wos 
very like.’”” They also deigned to 
notice one of the vergers, who, 
they thought, ‘‘ favoured the Rev. 
,’”* meaning the respected rector 
of our village. Of the remaining 
monuments or of the Chapter- 
house they took no notice what- 
ever, though I have since thought 
that this was affectation. 
By the morning of the third day 
it was apparent (or so we fondly im- 
agined) that the hour which was to 
decide our fate was at hand. A 
case was suddenly withdrawn, and 
Smith v. Bunsby was called on. 
The court was a miserable place 
enough, and probahly intended by 
its architect to typify the maze of 
law, into which an entry can be 
easily made, but out of which you 
have some difficulty in escaping. 
AOn entering you saw, about four 
feet in front of your nose, a tall 
partition about ten feet high, form- 
ing the outer court of a sort of fly- 
trap, and communicating with the 
inner court by a small door-like 
opening at each end of the par- 
tition. About this outer way went 
on a perpetual rushing and crush- 
ing, with sounds of loud whisper- 
ing, laughing, and I daresay cry- 
ing. Close to the door at which 
you entered was a little bench 


made fast to the partition, and | 


& 


ya 
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ble of seating, or unseating, 
four thin people about 4 feet high. 
This was so commodiously placed, 
that a dwarf stting thereon would 
have to double up his legs and put 
_ his toes away under it—where there 
was no room for them—unless he 
wanted them crushed. Above 
this bench was an inscription in 
letters of gold, informing those 
whom it might concern that it 
was ‘‘for the accommodation of 
witnesses.’’ As witnesses were 
frequently kept kicking their heels 
about this court for days—per- 
haps even for months and years 
—it cannot be said that the 
arrangements for their comfort 
were very extravagant. About 
this charming outer ring you might 
wander without seeing or hearing 
more than a murmer of what was 
going on inside; and perhaps the 
less you saw or heard the better. 
I amused myself by trying to 


‘spot’? our adversary, whom I 


had never seen. ‘Three times did 
I pick him out as I thought, and 
three times the imaginary Bunsby 
appeared in another case, got set- 
tled, or settled somebody else, and 
took his envied departure. 

In the court itself there was not, 
if I remember rightly, any room for 
the public. The whole body (and 
soul) of the place was occupied by 
rows of briefless bewigged barristers, 
who were pretending to be busily 
_ taking notes; but who, I suspect, 
were sketching striking features 
in judge or jury, and quizzing the 
more successful counsel’s brogue. 
One was struck, immediately on 
entering the trap, with the idea 
that there were too many spiders 
for the flies. One or two jolly- 
looking old spiders appeared to get 
more than their fair share, and to 
leave very little for the hungry 
juniors. High above, as you en- 
tered, red-faced, clothed in a hot- 
red gown, backed by a flaming 
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curtain, against which his white 
wig shone palely like the expiring 
lamp of Themis, reclined a fat lit- 
tle old gentlemen, who might have 
sat for an old-fashioned historical 
picture of ‘‘King Darius on his 
throne.”” This was the judge. 
Before I had got over the feeling 
of awe which swooped down on me 
as I entered the court, our leading 
counsel—we had engaged a couple 
of cracks—began to state our case. 
I remember little of what he said, 
save that he showed lamentable 
ignorance of the matter. He was 
a big old man, with a port-wine 
flush on his face ; and he could cer- 
tainly talk nonsense in a more 
imposing tone than I have ever 
heard in anybody else. it was not 
to be wondered at that he was 
ignorant of local agricultural cus- 
toms, than which nothing can be 
more obscure. But he made his 
ignorance into a positive virtue by 
the way in which he hidit. When 
he came to something he did not 
quite ‘‘twig,”’ he would swirl his 
robe around him, raise his voice to 
a roar, and actually foam at the 
mouth. He is the only man I ever 
saw with foam at command. I could 
see that he was completely puzzled 
by the word ‘* boltings,"’ which he 
kept stumbling on in his brief. 
‘“‘This straw, gentlemen of the 
jury, you will be told, was made 
into boltings. These boltings, gen- 
tlemen,’’—here a twist of his gown, 
an impressive voice, and an up- 
lifted forefinger,—‘‘ were, as you 
will hear, manufactured from the 
very straw which the plaintiff will 
tell you he sold to the defendant. 
Boltings, gentlemen of the jury, 
you will be told by a gentleman 
who has passed many years in the 
pursuit of agriculture ’’—as if it 
was a sort of hunt—‘‘I hope, 
gentlemen, with more success gen- 
erally than he has so far met with 
in his dealings with the defendant, 
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—you will be told, I say, gentle- 
men, by one who is better qualified 
to inform you on the subject than 
I am, all that you can possibly 
wish to know as to the nature and 
composition of boltings. I will 
only now say that they are an 
agricultural product of consider- 
able consumption in the district 
from which this case has been sent, 
gentlemen of the jury, for your im- 
partial, and, ahem ! able considera- 
tion. It is for you to see, gentle- 
men, that the defendant does not 
bolt with my client’s boltings ’’— 
(laughter)—and so on. Whether 
he thought boltings were bricks, or 
cream-cheeses, or what, I can’t 
say; but he seemed perfectly sat- 
isfied with himself, and to think 
that he had thrown some light on 
the matter. This was art, no 
doubt, and without this we should 
all have been done for. When he 
had finished and wiped his mouth, 
my bailiff was put in the box, and 
he gave a very clear account of 
the transaction, proving amongst 
other things that he had sold the 
straw and weighed it according to 
custom, and had afterwards helped 
Bunsby’s men to put it into his 
barn, where it still remained. 
While he was being examined, 1 
passed a little note to our counsel 
No. 2, saying that, as this man 
had been with me twelve or four- 
teen years, and I had always placed 
the greatest confidence in him, he 
had better ask how long he had 
been with me, and whether I trust- 
ed him or not. Counsel No. 2 
nodded blandly, but asked no ques- 
tion of the sort. He afterwards 
told me that ‘‘a thing of that sort 
cuts both ways. The jury would 
have thought that the longer he 
had been with you, the more 
likely he was to lie for you.’ 
Now here, I humbly opine, coun- 
sel No. 2 made a mistake. The 
jury looked honest enough, and I 


do not think they would hj 
refined in that way. It might” 
have been right if the jury had 
been known to be composed 
rogues., My man was not damaged 


in cross-examination, and I went 
There was very 
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into the box. 
little to be got out of me. I 


I was in bed when the bailiff came | ¥ 


to tell me he had sold the Pres, 
and that I had left the whole 
affair to him. But I said that I 
could not quite see why we should 
have put the straw into the barn 
unless it had been sold. Bunsby 
had brought his solicitor all the — 
way to London with him. He 
was a thin little chap with white 
hair, and he kept jumping up, like 
a Jack-in-the- box, and 
notes to his counsel (a bullying. 
Irishman with a _ tremendous 


brogue), till the judge told him - 


to keep quiet. My withess with 
the beaver hat, to his great dis- 
gust, was not put into the box at 
all. Poor fellow! he began to 
think that he had swindled me 
out of a trip to London. Now 
came the Irish counsel’s turn, 
and he called us all ‘‘ story-tellers ”’ 
point-blank. As the st:aw was 
sold at a perfectly fair price, he 
was rather puzzled to explain 


matters, and I will do him the © 


justice of saying that he did not 
exercise his ingenuity in trying. 


He allowed that Bunsby was once : 


anxious to buy the straw, but when 
I would not seli it he went away 
from home, and on his return 
found it in his barn. 
never authorised anybody to put 
it there. In fact Bunsby had no 
bailiff, and the bailiff had no au- 
thority, &c., &c. Then Bunsby 
got into the box. Bunsby, I had 
heard, was a queer customer. He 
had once been a low sort of prize- 
fighter, and was a rough enough 
fellow now to look at. He was a 
great big fat strong man, with an 
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enormous nose, which had been 
knocked on one side in a pugilistic 
encounter, and indeed must always 
have been a tempting mark for the 
foe to aim at. Bunsby swaggered 
into the box, and kissed the book 
with a loud smack, as who should 
say, ‘‘ Listen, gentlemen, to the 
truthful Bunsby.’’ He swore he 
never bought the straw, never told 
his bailiff to buy any straw, never 
had a bailiff. Never gave Jones, 
his man, any authority to do any- 
thing for him. Bunsby swore a 
little too hard. He looked as if 
he would have sworn to anything 
or at anybody. After some 
trouble, however, our man _ got 
him to own that he had sometimes 
allowed Jones to put some marks 
—he could not write—down in a 
book for him about bags of wheat, 
&c. Then we asked for the 
book. They had not got it. 
Was it a fact, asked our counsel, 


that Jones had entered the number 


of the mysterious ‘ boltings”’ in 
that book? Bunsby shuffled and 
shuffled, but could not quite say 
“no’’; in fact weknew it to be the 
case. He saw, however, that this 
was a critical point, so here Buns- 
by made his cou~. ‘Taking up the 
Testament again, and giving it a 
smack that sounded all over the 
court like the crack of a carter’s 
whip, ‘‘Gentlemen of the jury,’ 
said he, ‘‘do you think I’ve come 
into this here little box ’’—a very 
little box indeed it was for the 
overgrown Bunsby—‘‘and taken 
“ this here little book in my hand, and 
kissed this here little book ’’—here 
another smack—‘‘ and then that I 
am going to tellalie?’’ I looked 
at the jury, and to my great joy 
Saw two or three of them snigger, 
and one went so far as to poke his 
elbow into his neighbour’s ribs. 
When Bunsby was done. with, 
Jones the bailiff came up, and 
‘Swore he was no bailiff, and never 
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bought any straw, and did not 
know why he put it in the barn. 
Then, to my disgust, the little 
judge said he didn’t think there 
was anything to go to the jury. 
However, our counsel had a good 
talk to him, and at last it was 
agreed that we should call our 
witness with the hat. I had never 
expected that he would do us much 
good, though he was one of the 
men who helped to put the straw 
in the barn. But he did us a great 
deal. He began by placing the 
steeple hat on the ledge of the 
box for the jury to contemplate, 
which they certainly did with 
some awe. “Probably not one of 
them had ever seen a beaver hat 
before. But one of them may have 
been a hatter, and in his mind 
what may have been the last bea- 
ver hat in existence must have 
given the owner a certificate of 
respectability. _ The genuineness 
of the hat extended to its owner, 


“who looked, as he was, as honest 


as day. He was also quite shrewd 
enough to make it clear that he 
did not care a straw—or a boltin 
—about me. He said that he 
heard Bunsby’s men talking over 
the matter while they were putting 
the straw into the barn. Jones 
had said what a good thing. it was 
that his master had bought the 
straw at last, but that he ought to 
have had it at first before we had 
taken half of it away. He was 
asked, in cross-examination, if I 
had talked the matter over with 
him. No, he said, master had 
only told him that he was to go to 
London and say what he knew. 
When asked to explain how it 
happened that I had not talked it 
over with him, he only replied, 
<¢ Master don’t tell me all his busi- 
ness, nor his bailie.’’ Then ina great 
rage the naughty little judge began, 
against his will, to sum up. His 
indignant air, and the bullying tone 
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that the Irish counsel had allowed 
himself to use towards people who 
were at least as honest as he was, 
almost made me doubt whether I 
had not, by mistake, got into the 
Old Bailey, where I was being 
tried for picking pockets. It 
seemed to me that all that wrath 
against those who brought grist to 
the legal mill was slightly overdone. 
But I have no doubt there was a 
good deal of humbug in the air. 
When the little judge came to 
the ‘‘boltings,”’ he took the fence 
like a man, blind though it was. 
It was perfectly absurd to sup- 
pose that straw or anything else 
could be sold in such an unbusi- 
ness-like way, and he coolly put 
our evidence on one side. How 
long he went on I don’t know. 
But as the butcher did, who got 
red in the face and ran out of 
our house the other day when my 
wife told him the mutton was not 
fit to eat, explaining his. action 
afterwards by saying that ‘‘he 
couldn’t trust himself to speak,” 
even so did I. I had a horse at 
Tattersall’s I was trying to sell 
that afternoon; and thinking, by 
the way the little judge summed 
up, that I should have to find the 
money for Bunsby’s hotel bill, 
and for the expenses of the little 
white-haired Jack-in-the-box, for 
Tattersall’s I departed. When I 
got back to the hotel for dinner, 
I found the agent’s son waiting 
to tell me that the jury had 
given us a verdict at once. The 
naughty little judge had, however, 
given Bunsby leave to appeal— 
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perhaps he could not help him 


Bunsby and I mutually « oe 


freshed ’’ our counsel for eighteer 
months. One day, when I 


clean forgotten the whole thi 


came a telegram to say we 
won. I have heard that the 
manufactured article denominateg 
‘* boltings’’ cost Bunsby over 
per ton, and that he has 


heard to say that he would not | 


have had it happen *‘for 300 
golden guineas.” But I hte a 
narrow escape; and if ever I go” 
to law again, I'll take care (unless 
I am in the wrong) that it ig” 
about a matter on which judge, — 
counsel, and jury are likely to 
know something. Without this, — 
law is really a little too much “ 
a lottery. I will never say a” 
word again against trial by jury. 


I had previously imagined that 


a jury was a superfluous encum> ) 


brance, and that what a wise, up 


right, and honest judge could not 
settle was likely to be too much © 
for twelve men so far. below him | 
in attainments. But I have ~ 
changed all that. I will certainly 
never forget that there are two” 
sides to everything, or that clever — 
people pride themselves on finding 
two, and call that being impartial. — 
The sad thing was, that six 
months after our trial, and before ~ 


it was finally decided, the little , 


judge died. I saw his death one ¢ 
morning in the paper, and told my 
bailiff of it. ‘*Ah,’’ said he, “ 
knowed as un couldn’t live long 3 
after the way as a tried to sarve — 
we.”’ a 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


REDUCTION OF OFFICERS AFTER WATERLOO. 


Arter the peace of 1815 there 
was a large reduction of the 
British army, as it was not ex- 

ted that there would soon be 
warlike operations on a large scale 
again, every power in Europe being 
much exhausted. As one means 
of effecting this reduction, a great 
many officers were placed on half- 
pay—a position of curtailed emolu- 
ment, very clouded prospects, and 
felease from all military duty. 


While our forces had been kept 
up to war requirements, there had 
of course been a considerable drain 
of our better classes to fill the 
lower commissioned grades; and 
when the campaign of a hundred 
days terminated so suddenly, and 


men’s hearts everywhere turned 
towards peace, there was a regur- 
gitation of young officers upon the 
community. 

Necessarily the peace diminished 
civil employment as well as mili- 


_ tary, so the poor unemployed sol- 


diers could not easily escape from 
their enforced idleness. In these 
¢ircumstances it was, with many 
of them, a difficult problem how to 
live on the pittances to which the 
fortune of the services had reduced 
their incomes; and they were not 
infrequently to be met with in 
country towns remote from the 
capital, where living and amuse- 
ments were inexpensive. * They 
were deserving of much commiser- 
ation: their professional careers 
had been abruptly checked; they 
had enjoyed just sufficient experi- 
ence of the service to become ac- 
quainted with luxury and with the 
Vicissitudes of warfare, which can- 
Rot but engender recklessness ; and 


_ they were without occupation to 


steady them or supplement their 
means. It was no wonder, then, 
that after a while many of them 
fell into dissipated habits and 
debt. 

It was, in those days, the fashion 
everywhere to consume large quan- 
tities of strong drink, and military 
messes undoubtedly did not dissent 
from the fashion: so the poor half- 
pay officers came to their rustica- 
tion imbued with expensive tastes 
and too often with injurious habits. 
Here and there one of them would 
manage to make an advantageous 
marriage, and so, perhaps to turn his 
professional reverse to his benefit ; 
but I am afraid that the difference 
between Mars in his glory and 
Mars under eclipse was understood 
by the rustic Venus, and that 
‘*turning the heads” of affluent 
damsels was more difficult en re- 
traite than with the colours. 

There was one of the disbanded 
officers of whose after-career I 
happen to know a few particulars. 
He retired to a country town of 
which he had had some knowledge 
in his shcool-days, and where he 
was at first very kindly received. 
He had served long enough to have 
acquired the rank of lieutenant, 
and was past his first youth. He 
was naturally shrewed and observ- 
ing, and at favourable seasons a 
humorous companion, though some- 
what sarcastic; and, if not polished, 
he was good-natured. In _ those 
days men sat at table a long while 
after dinner; but. it soon began 
to be remarked among his associ- 
ates that our lieutenant was always 
last to quit the mahogany, when 
he happened to be the guest of 
any of them—and that when com- 
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pelled to join in the general de- 
fection from the port, he would 
still beg for a glass of sherry to 
make him, as Ae said, ‘smell like 
a gentleman,’’ but, as bystanders 
suspected, only as an excuse for 
another draught. 

While he was a novelty in the 
town of his adoption, he was often 
enough bidden to entertainments 
such as he was fond of; but, little 
by little, in consequence of bac- 
chanalian tendencies, some hosts 
began to fall off in their attentions 
to him. Against these he was 
severe in his remarks. A member 
of one of the disaffected houses was 
said, in his hearing, to have lost 
his senses. ‘‘ The greatest compli- 
ment,’’ observed the half-pay hero, 
‘that ever was paid to the family : 
it implies that they have senses to 
lose.”” On another occasion he ob- 
served from a window the funeral 
of an old lady leaving her door 
that her remains might be interred 
at a distant place. It had been 
whispered about that the deceased 
had found much comfort in strong 
liquors. 

‘*T don’t think,’’ sai he, after 
appearing to consider the question 
for a minute—‘‘I don’t think they 
are right in taking that old woman 
away without a permit from the 
exciseman.”’ 

A lady of the place, rather 
socially inclined and fond of mov- 
ing about, had been absent for 
some time paying a round of visits. 
A friend of hers desirous of seeing 
her again, remarked on her pro- 
tracted absence, and said it seemed 
as if nothing would induce her to 
return. ‘‘Oh yes,’’ put in our 
friend, ‘‘there’s the Vagrant Act. 
You'll see her brought in in a cart 
some morning.”’ 

As well as I can remember what 
has been told to me, he made good 
to some extent his position in the 
little society for several years ; but 


at last his debts caused him 
trouble, and his intemperance gn 


to be such as even his firma t 
friends could' not excuse. I heard 


of a shoemaker once calling on 
to beg for a little balance which 
had been standing over for a long 
time. i 
“Indeed!” said the lieutenant, ‘ 
in answer; ‘‘are you quite 
Mr Waxer, that all is not settled? 
I can hardly think it.” 

‘¢T’m sure enough, captain; the 


books are all right, and you owe 


me a matter of five podnds.”’ 
‘‘Really, now, that’s a. 

awkward sum to mention ; for do 

you know, it’s so long since I saw 


a five-pound note, that I shouldn't 


recognise one if you showed it to 
me. 

His expenses, though more: than 
he out of his poor means could 


manage to discharge, were not, I 


believe, 
curred ; 


great or recklessly in 
and he generally found. 


people ready to assist him out of 


little difficulties. But he at last 


committed himself in public ina 
manner that it was impossible to 


overlook. Some open-air sports 


were in progress, and he, as a 


spectator, refreshed himself so 
freely that he lost all self-control, 
quarrelled with some low fellow 
on the ground and insisted upon 


fighting him. ‘To prevent this, he 
was forcibly removed by some men — 


who regretted to see him so ex- 
posing himself; and my informant 
saw him taken from the scene, 
stripped to the waist like a prize- 


fighters and uttering threatenings — 
and curses of the most appalling 


description. 


After this, he: thought it was 
prudent to decamp, and he re | ss! 


peared from that neighbour 


betaking himself to a distant : 


county, of his residence in w 
I have received little or no ac 
count. Ido know, however, that 
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he lived to a very advanced age 
there (either in spite of, or hay- 
ing ceased from, his intemperate 
habits), and that his death, which 
js within my, own recollection, was 
yoni almost immediately by 
is marriage! This came about 
through abuse of a regulation 
which is now, I think, no longer 
lax enough to entice to such a 

tice. As he was still on the 
half-pay list of the army, which 
list he must have illustrated for 


‘more than half a century, his 


widow, supposing him to leave 
one, could claim a pension. Now 
there was a landlady or servant 
who was very attentive to the 
broken veteran, and whose good 
offices must have proceeded from 
pure charity, as she knew well 
that he had nothing wherewith 
to reward her. She was some- 
what surprised one day, when his 
end was evidently near, to hear 
him say— 

‘My dear, you’ve been very 
kind to. a poor old man, and mind- 
ful of my wants and sufferings. 
You know how devilish poor I am, 
and unable to pay you in anything 
but my thanks and _ blessings. 
There is, however, a way in which 
you may be benefited after I 
am gone, provided you choose to 
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go through the necessary process. 
My widow will be entitled to a 
pension of £40 a-year. If you 
choose to be my wife to-day, you 
may be in the enjoyment of this 
annuity to-morrow or next day; 
and I shall be deuced glad to 
marry you and put you in the 
way of it.” 

The benevolent woman did not 
know what to think of this, and 
half suspected that the elder’s wits 
were wandering. She said, how- 
ever, that she would consult her 
friends, and then give an answer. 
On inquiry, she ascertained that 
she might, by the means suggested, 
be saddled upon the country for 
the remainder of her days; her 
advisers counselled her to consent, 
and she did so.. They were mar- 
ried at once, the ceremony duly 
witnessed, and all necessary proofs 
provided. And thus Mrs P. . 
as she had now became, got a re- 
compense which she had never 
expected for being pitiful and de- 
voted. I am far from grudging 
her her good fortune, but I think 
the channel through which it came 
to her was a little oblique. In 
these days pensions are not awarded 
without inquiry, and such a trans- 
action as I have described would 
be impracticable. 


SOME ODD REAPPEARANCES. 


A great number of those officers 
who were placed on the half-pay 
list soon after the war, were very 
young men; consequently, this list 
did not for many years show a 
marked tendency to diminish, while 
still its occupants were getting 
father elderly tor lieutenants and 
ancients, and forgetting whatever 
they had learned of regimental 
life. Seventeen or eighteen years 
after Waterloo, the authorities 


' Made an effort to clear away some 


of the dead weight; and their 
method (perhaps 1 ought to say, 
one of their methods—I am not 
sure) of doing this was to bring 
many of these middle-aged men 
into vacancies on the full-pay lists 
of regiments. It was thought that 
rather than take the field as sub- 
alterns at their time of life, the 
would sell their commissions, an 
so give place to younger aspirants. 
Whether this recall to full pay 
was made according to a fair rota- 
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tion, or whether it was first ad- 
dressed to men who had become 
more closely bound to civil. life, I 
cannot say. It was, however, a 
good deal the fashion at that time 
to say that they were selected 
much according to the principle on 
which Falstaff chose his recruits. 

‘*] press me none but gocd 
householders, yeomen’s sons; _in- 
quire me out contracted bachelors, 
such as had been asked twice on 
the bans.”’ 

The effect ot which, as a rule, 
was, that the good householders 
and contracted bachelors were glad 
to relinquish all prospect of ever 
drawing their swords again, and to 
sell their commissions. 

Such a routing out of rusty war- 
riors could, however, hardly occur 
without producing some odd situa- 
tions ; and one or two so produced 
were odd enough. For some of 
the resurrection were in no hurry 
to make their final bows to the 
colours. They had hardly realised 
the changes which had occurred in 
the active world while they were 
in retirement; and they thought, 
perhaps, that they could fall into 
their old places and resume action 
at the point where they had ceased 
from it twenty years before. Hence 
there were to be seen in garrison 
towns gentlemen ‘‘in fair round 
bellies, with good capon lined,’ 
thin fells of hair, tender feet, and 
other evidences of the blasting of 
antiquity, turning out, in glossy 
coats and untarnished lace, to bear 
the colours, relearn the goose-step, 
and work at company drill, many 
of them being older than their 
colonels. 

I know something of two of 
these irrepressibles, both of whom 
were men who compelled regard. 
I simply do not dare to tell all I 
know of the first of them, lest staid 
readers of ‘ Maga,’ offended at the 
extravagances which I might re- 
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late, should therefore suspect th : : 


y 


accuracy of those veracious Mg 


ings. He was an Irishman, at 
he beat, by a long difference, 
most striking examples that I } 
met with in fiction.- A trea 
he would have been to Magin 
Lever. 


* 


Sn ee 
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Presumably he was about 


forty-five when he came back, 


like Rip Van Winkle, to his ol 


ways as an ensign, after twenty 


years of seclusion. 


He had béen 


mayor of an Irish borough, a great 
sportsman ipso ¢este, a violent poli- 
tician, an expert in every mode of 


pleasure and manly studies. His” 


fitting companions appeared to be 
found among officers of his own 


rank, who might, for their ages, 


have been his sons: 
were few indeed of them who, 


and there 


with all their freshness, could keep — 
up the pace with him for three or 
four days—and nights (the time 
he spent in bed was infinitesimal). ” 


Portly and grey, he sed ani- 


mal spirits of which it would be 
libellous to write simply that they 


were always good—they were ab ~ 


ways boisterous, uproarious. 
consumption of 


was unlimited. He had a sweet 


His 
things alcoholic — 


voice, and would sometimes treat — 


his friends to a ballad, feelingly 
but what he liked best © 


were baggage-waggon chants,.also ~ 


given ; 


feelingly given. and acted as well 


as sung. 


Of quaint ideas and © 


amusing nonsense, he was eloquent — 


to.an unbounded extent; I never © 


knew but of one tongue May that — 


an unfortunate one for 
that could equal his for quantity. 


It was pretty clearly ascertained — 
that he had not a shilling tode 
pend on besides his ensign’s pay. 
Nevertheless he was, as long as he 


could get credit, quite indifferent 


about incurring expense. Money a 


he borrowed from everybody that 
would lend it, all his garrison 
acquaintances being laid under 


ngland) — 
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contribution, and a borrowing cor- 

dence opened with a large 
This 
«broth ov a boy” was soon noto- 
rious at the station, and .it was 
suspected that his fame travelled 
beyond that and reached the Horse 
Guards; for one day he exhibited, 
with the greatest pride and delight, 
acommunication received from the 
Adjutant-General’s department in- 
forming him that, a vacancy being 
expected in the lieutenant’s list of 
a colonial corps stationed on the 
west coast of Africa, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief would promote 
him into it if he would undertake 
togo out and serve there. Most 
of those about him imagined this 
threatened condemnation to the 
Gold Coast, or some such pestif- 
erous region, to be only a strong 
hint to send in his papers and 


’ relieve the service of his comrade- 


ship. He, however, persisted in 
looking upon the offer as a mark 
of high official consideration, and 
he was radiant with delight— 
giving additional emphasis (if that 
were possible) to all his peculiari- 
ties, drinking more, spending more, 
and becoming more harum-scarum. 
He wrote an effusive letter of 
acceptance, which was a model of 
official composition, and was hand- 
ed round for perusal by all his fa- 
miliars before it was despatched. 
Some one ventured to suggest that 
it exhibited a few errors of ortho- 


graphy; on which he remarked, 
All the better, me boy; don’t 


Temove them on anny account; 
the Commander-in-Chief’ll see that 
I’m something above a damned 
clerk. Every gintleman should be 
careful about spilling too _pre- 
cisely.”” His hopes of rapid pro- 
motion and ultimate distinction 
were now of the liveliest kind, 
and he published freely the plain 
and straightforward calculation 


_ according to which he must be 
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a field-officer in a year or two, at 
the head of a regiment in a year 
more, after which the first serious 
warfare {of which he distinctly 
perceived the approach) must see 
him a general of division. 

The next stage in the matter of 
promotion gave great colour to the 
idea that the authorities had been 
gently urging him to leave the 
service for the service’s good ; for, 
after his richly worded ‘acceptance, 
he received a further notification, 
to the effect that the vacancy to 
which the offer referred had un- 
fortunately not occurred, but that 
it was hoped that another oppor- 
tunity for giving him advancement 
might present itself before long. 
This did not dash his hopes in the 
least. The second letter was par- 
aded asa proof that the first offer 
was now perceived to be scarcely 
adequate to his merits, and that 
after a decent interval something 
very choice would be tendered for 
his acceptance. ‘‘A man,’’ said 
he, ‘‘ needn’t fret over a thing like 
that, when he knows he’s to get 
what’s a damned dale better.”’ 

The better thing, however, was 
slow in coming, while another 
event of a less desirable kind ful- 
filled itself and did not tarry. 
Our friend had got very deeply 
into the books of one of the chil- 
dren of Israel; the Hebrew had 
been importunate that a part, if 
not the total, of his account should 
be paid; he had not received a 
farthing, and his temporal and 
eternal confusion had been fre- 
quently drunk to in liquors of his 
own supplying and in others. The 
creditor vehemently begged for his 
money, using arguments which to 
us Christians, who are enjoined to 
swear not at all and to speak the 
truth, might appear somewhat pro- 
fane. He could not, however, for 
an excellent reason, extract any 
money from the unhappy ancient, 
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whom at length he delivered to 
the officer and cast into prison. 
How he came out thence I am un- 
able to say; but I do know that, 
while he lay in durance, his ener- 
gies, being reduced to very few 
channels, escaped with great vio- 
lence by one of them. He con- 
trived somehow to get paper, and 
he overwhelmed all he knew with 
lengthy epistles, three and four in 
a day, all marked ‘‘ with speed,”’ 
‘¢ immediate,’’ ‘‘ urgent,’’ or some 
such direction. They, of course, 
demanded an immediate supply of 
money; but they also contained 
remarks in the same style as his 
conversation on things in general, 
and fearful denunciations of the 
Israelite, who, on the prisoner’s ap- 
proaching release, was to be made 
painfully aware of the enormity he 
had committed in incarcerating a 
spirit, to revenge whom the whole 
garrison would devote itself. 

I unfortunately became much 
occupied with affairs of importance 
to myself at this juncture in the 
ensign’s career. I left the coun- 
ty where he lay in thrall, and I 
am unable to say how or when his 
imprisonment ended, or in what 
way he employed his very palpable 
energies after he was set at liberty. 
I go on to relate that, some months 
after I lost sight of him, I was in 
a different part of England, and 
that here too I happened to meet 
with a somewhat odd specimen of 
the resuscitated subaltern. This 
time it wasa married Irishman— 
with two bouncing marriageable 
daughters—who proved to be. an 
interesting study. He was by no 
means so striking a character as 
the ex-mayor, but rather a quiet 
individual—at any rate he was so 
before dinner. And what most 
excited admiration concerning him 
was, that he contrived to stow 
away his womankind and. himself, 
and they all managed to pass some 
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of their lives in two little bs 
rooms, each about twelve f 
square. The daughters were bri 
Trish lasses, full of fun, of a most _ 
sociable turn, and entirely uncon. 
scious of anything strange in their 
circumstances. e family prac. 
tised hospitality on an extensive 
scale, and issued standing invita. 
tions to the young people of the 
place to look in upon them in the - 
evenings. A good many did ¢* look 
in’’ once or twice, impelled thereto 
chiefly by curiosity to discover how 
the reception was managed, and — 
what became of the beds which — 
must undoubtedly have found place 
during hours of rest in both rooms, © 
There was no sign of them cer- 
tainly while the entertainments 
were in progress, and the parties 
were said to be merry enough, if 
not of a refined order. Odd trifles’ 
used to occur worth joking about 
afterwards, and those who heard © 
of these would often be tempted 
to go and see for themselves. In 
turn they would have something 
queer to -relate and attract others. 
In this way a current of society 
was kept flowing towards Ensign 
Cc ’s quarters. ° 

One evening a military friend, — 
with whom I had been dini 
asked me if I would go and spe: 
half an hour in Ensign C——'s 
rooms, where there were two lively 
daughters, and something — 
was sure to happen. I regrett 
that I had not the supreme felic- — 
ity of being acquainted with Mr. 
C or any of his family. But 
my friend assured me that this 
would be no bar whatever, under 
the circumstances, to my present- — 
ing myself at their reception: any 
guest at the mess might count” 
upon a welcome from the ladies; — 
indeed he would insure me one. — 
Under which sponsorship I went, — 
and was presented. There was” 
quite a squeeze; two or three 
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" Jadies and two or three male civil- 
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jans, but the greater part officers 
in uniform—that is to say, in red 
coats, with epaulets and swallow- 
tails. 

Admission was demanded -by the 
simple action of knuckles on the 
door. And this ceremony having 
been performed by my introducer, 
we were authorised by a tolerably 
strong female voice to ‘*caum in”’; 
whereupon a touch of the latch 
and a moderate pressure on the 
door quickly procured us a glimpse 
of the entertainment that was in 
rogress. But a glimpse only as 

; for the company was so num- 
erous, that without some little with- 
drawal of those near the entrance 
an opening broad enough for our 
requirement could not be made. 
However, again was heard the 
commanding voice— 

‘*Moight I trouble ye, Mr Jack- 


_ son? Mrs Brewer, if ye would 


koindly stand clear. of th’ in- 
trance.” 

And in half a minute we were 
in the room and the door shut 

in. 

One of the Misses C-——, evi- 
dently the owner of the voice 
which we had heard from without, 
stood ready to receive the guests. 
She welcomed my friend, and de- 
clared herself ‘‘ deloighted ”’ to see 
an acquaintance of his. 

‘« Ve live'in the town, now, don’t 
ye? Yes, I’ve heard the name, 
though we’ve not been here long. 
It's a charming quarter, quite 
fashionable and truly pleasant. 
Bnt what a cold night! The win- 
ter’s coming fast now, and I never 
had the dacency to offer ye anny 
refrishment. Molly, dear, give 
these gintlemen something to war- 
Tum them. Pass on now tothe tay- 
table, and Molly’ll look after ye.’’ 
_ Molly, so invoked, effected a 


- little opening in the distinguished 
circle which surrounded her, and 
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we passed under her care as a 
knock behind told us that addi- 
tional guests were coming to oc- 
cupy the space which we thus 
vacated. The tea-table was of 
necessity a small affair, but it 
supported a portly urn, which was 
intended, as was clear, to replen- 
ish other vessels than the teapot, 
for sundry bottles and glasses and 
a heap of spoons lay on the little 
board. ‘You gintlemen’ll niver 
thank me for bidding ye take tay, 
will ye now?”’ said Miss Molly to 
us, with a delightful smile and an 
ogle ; ‘‘ but there’s what ye think 
more supportin’—and let me tell ye, 
that poteen desarves notice. Ye'd 
say so if ye knew its history.” 

We entreated that the history 
might be communicated to us 
from Miss Molly’s lips. ‘Is it 
now,”’ she said, ‘‘ when Peg’s call- 
ing me every minute to attind to 
our company? Sure ye must be 
joking. But some day, ye know, 
I'll maybe tell: ye. Say, now, 
what shall it be, and will I hand 
ye the matarials?’’ Having just 
come from the mess-table, we 
were hardly ready for warm tipple, 
and said so. ‘‘ Well, if ye won’t 
dhrink yet, perhaps ye’ll pass on 
and make room for the new-com- 
ers: There’s mamma not very 
much besaiged at this minute, and 
ye’ve a chance of paying your 
compliments.’” Miss Molly, from 
practice and through possessing 
the Irish faculty of taking aim 
round a corner, may have managed 
to distinguish mamma from where 
she stood, but assuredly we could 
do no such thing. We saw only 
a mass of scarlet and gold, with 
here and there a shade or twoof 
black or a flutter of muslin, the 
components of which twisted and 
threaded as in anant-hill; it would 
have cheered an _ epaulet-maker 
to observe them. In time, how- 
ever, and after being a good deal 

R 
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scratched by the precious metal, 
we scored two yards of progress, 
and were aware of a lady in an 
amethyst turban (which had been 
worn more than once before, I am 
sure) and an ill-fitting front of 
hair, who would have waved a fan 
before her had there been room to 
do so, and who did occasionally 
give a little motion to that appli- 
ance. She received our homage 
graciously, and to our expressed 
hope that she found the station 
agreeable, replied— 

‘*] think the place is simply de- 
loightful. It’s refrishing to lave 
the country and to get back toa 
little gaiety and fashion. We've 
been retoired, ye know, for some 
little toime; but I’ve the happi- 
ness at last to see Mr C—— re- 
shume his place in the profession 
that’s so dear to him.” 

** Have you resided,”’ it was in- 
quired by us, ‘‘in a very remote 
part of the kingdom? It can 
scarcely be that you have been long 
estranged from fashionable life.’’ 

‘«’Deed, then, we wor far enough 

away. We've come from Oirland ; 
what do ye think of that? I 
know ye’ll scarce believe me, for 
I’m tould that I haven’t th’ accint 
at all sthrong. But I'll niver de- 
noy me native land—niver !’’ 
' We were, of course, enchanted 
that Mrs C—— had seen fit to 
emerge from her seclusion and 
to embellish once more the Jdeau 
monde. 

«¢ Oh, as for mesilf, ye know, it’s 
no matter at all, not the laste. 
But whin I regard things as a 
mother, it’s entoirly differ’nt. Th’ 
opporchunity has come most con- 
vaniently for inthrojuicing me dear 
children. When ye come to know 
Peg and Molly betther, as I hope 
ye soon will, ye’ll find for your- 
selves what refoined and affec- 
tionate natures they have—a little 
shoy and resarved at firrust, per- 


haps (and all the better too), b 
sure, that’ ll wear off upon acq 
tance.’ 

Somewhere about here the j 
teresting colloquy was interru 
by a very loud voice, which proved — 
to be that of Ensign C——, the — 


so profane ; 
believed that any man who could — 
be a guist in his quarters would ~ 
dhrame of spaking with patience of — 
that thief ov the worruld, O’Con- 
nell, and that he must take a taste 
to purify his idayas before he could 
be fit to convarse again. 

I did not see how he ‘* took his 
taste,’ 
but I was given to understand, — 
and indeed the event proved, that 
it was something more than the 
word faste would in the vernacu- 
lar imply. Meanwhile the two 
daughters of his house, evidently 
a little fluttered at the turn things - 
were taking, came up, making con- 


scious looks and signs, to their — 
The officer who had pre- — 


mother. 
sumed to name O’Connell without 
an execration on him had gone off 


in high dudgeon at C——’s over- 
bearing language, and the room 


was rapidly thinning. The occu- 


pation of the young ladies near — 


the door was therefore gone. 


My friend and I, by a common : 


impulse, determined to beat a re- 
treat as soon as practicable; but- 
we were now a good way from 
the door, and we could not. turn 
away just at fhe moment when 
the Misses C———- came up. What- 
ever it was that disturbed them, 
they did not lose their presence 


of mind, but began conversing with __ 
apparent sang froid. My friend 
remarked to Miss Molly that he 
was glad to see her relieved of 
her laborious duty at the tea- 


table, to which she replied— 


**I don’t by anny manes forgit 
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host, protesting that he niver in his = 
life heard anything so indacent or ; 
that he couldn’t have. 


’ being otherwise occupied; 
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. that ye sheered off from me refrish- 
' mints with a promise to come again 
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' Ensign C 


for a dandy or something. Now 
i'd loike to know, have ye kipt 
wurrud ?”’ 

He said she ought to have set 
him the example, which would have 
been far better than precept: when 
Miss Peg came to her sister’s .res- 
cue by saying— 

«¢ Ah, then, she’d have sit th’ ex- 
ample if it had been convanient. 
Moily’s no flincher, I can tell ye ; but 
how could she be taking glass for 
glass with aiche of the company ?’”’ 

“Mr. C »’ said madam, 
“hopes to enjoy loife again as in 
th’ ould Peninsular days: I won- 
der will we see the Juke some 
day. He could hardly be expected 
to remember C—— now, unless 
somebody tould him who it was.”’ 

This observation, which did not 
seem apropos of what went be- 
fore, was nevertheless apposite to 
what was in the minds of all 
three ladies. They were eyeing 
with some anxiety 
(the room being by this time clear 
enough for them to see him). I 
saw him too, and observed how 
his eyes rolled, how red his face 
had got, and how he worked the 


_ muscles of his cheeks so as to 


agitate his 
whiskers. 

** As I live mamma, he’s going 
to do it,’’ exclaimed Miss Peg. 

‘¢ Oh, niver,’’ retorted Mrs C_—_. 
“Stop him, Peg, stop him !’”’ 

‘Stop a voiper that’s chased by 


great mutton-chop 


St. Patrick ! how will I stop him?” 


answered Peg. 

‘‘Oh, Molly, spake to him. 
He’ll be gintle with you,” pro- 
ceeded the mother. : 

‘‘T rayther avoid the gintle- 
niss at present,’’ was the reply. 
But conversation was now quite 
interrupted by C , who in very 
decided tones delivered himself of 
the following comments :— 
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‘* Ladies and gintlemin, if me 
hair should happen to be standing 
on ind or me eyes to be starting 
from their sockets, ’tisn’t without 
a raison, for if iver a paceful man 
resaved provocation, there’s been 
a foul indignity offered here this 
noight. Perhaps ye heard—if ye 
didn’t I did—the divilish remark 
that was lately made in this room, 
which, whativer else it may be, is 
the home of a Protestant gintle- 
man. Perhaps ye heard how a 
person wearing a British uniform, 
not: tin minutes ago gave utther- 
ance to exprissions indicating that 
that child of hill, O’Connell (that 
I should spake his murdering 
name!), moight possibly be a sin- 
sare and a conscientious man. 
Blood and thunder, think of that! 
In moi apartmints too, where I’d 
roast the Pope ifI had him here, 
as the divil’ll roast him hereafter. 
Now, I'll say no more about 
what’s past. We can’t recall that, 
more’s the pity; and I’m not 
going to trouble me guists with 
a renewal of that grief. But I 
think, as a loyal Oirish Protest- 
ant, I may ask ye to join me in 
purifying this atmosphere which 
has been so foully tainted, by 
drinking the great and loyal toast 
so dear to every thrue heart, 
and making a gineral confission 
of the pure faith. Are ye ready; 
if not, fill up, and I'll give the 
words.”’ 

Having said which, Ensign 
C proceeded straightway to 
turn up the legs of his regimental 
trousers until his knees were bare, 
and then he knelt upon the floor. 
Mrs. C——— rose from her seat, 
looking rather distressed. The 
two. young ladies, sof on bare 
knees, knelt on. two stools or 
cushions, holding their busts up- 
right, and looking very like some 
figures on medieval brasses, with 
the addition that each held a glass 
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in her hand. The company in 
general—a_ remnant only—stood 
in surprised expectation. Pres- 
ently C——’s voice, loud and 
emotional, rolied forth the terms 
of ‘‘The glorious, pious, and im- 
mortal memory,” omitting no an- 
athema, and not forgetting the 
gun at Athlone. The solemn 
liturgy having been pronounced, 
he tossed off a bumper of whisky, 
and his daughters emptied their 
glasses. All three then arose from 
their knees—refreshed, let us hope, 
by the holy office. 

My readers will, I daresay, un- 
derstand that my companion and 
I were ready to depart after this, 
and that we made our escape 
without delay. C was silent, 
though looking thunderbolts, as 
we made our adieus. The ladies 
regretted our early departure, and 
hoped we would look in again 
some night soon. 


MAD 


I have met people who do not 
believe in mad dogs—rather, who 
do not believe in the communica- 
tion of canine madness to human 
beings. These sceptics have ex- 
plained their unbelief by saying 
that nervous people, having been 
bitten, have frightened themselves 
into excited conditions of mind 
and body from which they have 
died, and that they needed not to 
have suffered at all if they could 
have prevented apprehension of 
the evil from overmastering them. 
It is not to be disputed that the 
dread of having imbibed so terrible 
a disease as hydrophobia must be 
sufficiently appalling. I doubt, 
however, whether mere __ terror 
(though it might do it now and 
then) could frequently produce the 
symptoms. We must, I am afraid, 
admit that the disease is communi- 


I cannot tell how poor C 
got divorced from the service 
but of course he had to go. 


do, however, know (for I met her 
afterwards), that one of the daugh- 


ters did not find this sojourn in — 
garrison altogether unprofitable, 
She made captive a young officer © 
—as little likely, one would haye 

said, to succumb to such influence’ 

as could be imagined—married 

him, went with him to the Crimea 
and India, where he gained hon- 

our and promotion, presented 

him with a numerous progeny, 

and is now the mistress of a 

comfortable house, with land and 

beeves attached, in one of the 
southern counties. C——, if alive, 
must be a very old man; but he 
may be still with the minority, for 
he looked of old as if, nothing 
would kill him. Possibly he 

cheered Lord Randolph Churchill 

last winter. 


DOGS. 


cable. So believing, I have been 
well: pleased with the regulations 
that have been in force in London 


during the last few months. The ~ 


suprema lex certainly demands that 
reasonable precautions should be 


constantly taken against this very — 


terrible evil. And I think that 
most with whom I have spoken on 
the subject, quite agree with me in. 
thinking that the restrictions are 
in a general way just and proper, . 
only that they 8ught not to be 
enforced against ¢heir. dogs. Theirs 
are notoriously healthy, well cared 
for, sweetly tempered animals, to 
incommode which is a shame and 
asin. It is very different with the 
dogs of the public—foul, thirsty, 


ill-conditioned curs ; by all means 


keep ¢hem under strict control. 


It is in vain that I have repre-, Cs: 


sented to my acquaintances that, 
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jn very many instances—in fact, 
4n most instances of which I have 
«redible information—the poisoned 
bite has been inflicted by an ahi- 
mal well known to the person 
bitten, and believed to have been 
in a perfectly sane condition, and 
to have had no communication with 


_ rapid dogs. They were not to be 


convinced that their purely bred 
and well-trained pets should be 
thought in the least prone to rabies; 
but they thought that for the sake 


_ of these dogs, it was right to im-. 


e€ a strict restraint upon the 
dogs of others. 

I am looking, as I write, at a 
scar upon one of my wrists, which 
even now, decades after its inflic- 
tion, most observers would, from 
its form, decide to have been 
caused by the teeth of some pretty 
large animal. It was caused in no 
such way, but by a rough heavy 
stone which rolled over the place. 


Yet nothing could ever satisfy a 
near relative of mine that I had 


not been bitten. Unfortunately, 
my own conduct was ealculated to 
arouse suspicion. Iwas an urchin 
of some six years or so old when I 
got marked, and I had been par- 
ticularly forbidden by my relation 
ever to go into or near a certain 
enclosure where some formidable 
dogs were known to be kept, for 
she had a dread of dogs in general, 
and a horror of those dogs in par- 
ticular. I allowed myself to be 


enticed by other children into this 


forbidden area, which was a nice 
place to play in, and there it was 
that I got my wound. The doctor 
had to be sent for to plaster it up, 
and, of course, I was strictly ques- 
tioned as to the casualty. I knew 
that I had been disobedient, and 
gave at first a wrong account of 
the affair so far as the scene of it 
was concerned. But whatever may 
have been my love of fiction; I 


' Was not clever at it in those days. 
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My narrative broke down. I 
speedily had to confess that I had 
been in the forbidden precincts ; 
but of course I stuck’ to it that 
the dogs had nothing to do with 
my wound. I stuck to it in vain. 
As- I had been untruthful as to 
the place, it was not unfairly 
judged that I might have been so 
concerning the cause of my hurt. 
My relative made herself very 
miserable, through her misgiving 
that I had been bitten. Yet she 
was politic, and would not press ‘ 
me too hard while I was in the 
heat of insisting. She rather bore 
her horrible suspicion for a while, 
till general discussion of the case 
had subsided. Then she plied me 
craftily with sudden remarks, with 
offered bribes, through teachers, 
through other boys, using every 
art to prove the truth of that 
which she so much dreaded. Poor 
soul! I could never reassure her ; 
and after I was too old to be 
thought capable of inventing a 
falsehood about such a matter, she 
still fancied that I might be con- 
tinuing the deception in order to 
spare her alarms. During my 
early youth she often told me that 
her mind could never be at ease 
concerning that unlucky tell-tale 
scar. But she saw me grow to 
manhood without exhibiting any 
tendency to bite; and so, I hope, 
attained in time to the assurance 
that, dog or no dog, I had escaped 
contagion. 

I cannot remember that I . was 
ever much in the way of getting 
bitten myself; but I once had con- 
siderable trouble in consequence of 
a favourite retriever taking sud- 
denly to biting. The cause of this 
I afterwards discovered to be that 
a stupid old servant had over fed 
the animal with flesh, and made 
him ferocious. Much occupation 
prevented me from noticing how 
ill-conditioned the dog had become 
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until complaint after complaint 
from sufferers obliged me to look 
into the matter. Of course there 
was a return to a proper diet, and 
the beast began to recover good 
manners. It cost me something 
to get condonation of his doings, 
and to buy off intending poisoners, 
for a murderous idea was darken- 
ing some vindictive minds. But 
my hardest dispute was with a 
man in a position of some import- 
ance, who surprised me by the 
simplicity, not above that of a 
villager, with which he conducted 
his case. He knew both me and 
the dog pretty well. He had not 
had a severe bite. I was able to 
satisfy him that the beast continued 
perfectly well, and was fast becom- 
ing gentle as of old. 

‘* But,”’ said the bitten, ‘* he may 
go mad some day.” 

‘¢I don’t know that he won’t,” 
I answered. ‘‘I don’t see why he 
should.”’ 

** And # he should, I should go 
mad, too.”’ 

‘* How can you think so? The 
idea is unreasonable.”’ 
‘*Not at all, sir. 

must be so.”’ 

“Upon reflection, you will I 
think, see that, as the dog is 
quite well now, you have nothing 
to dread in the future from the 
past bite.’’ 

But this was just what the com- 
plainant thought that he had to 
dread the effects of; and, further, 
he represented that the only way 
in which he could be relieved from 
his fears was by putting the poor 
dog to death while he was yet 
sound, so that he might never get 
the chance of going mad. 

I, of course, resisted the demand 
of my dog’s life; but the man, who 
had felt the dog’s teeth, seemed so 
terrified at the fate which might 
possibly be in store for him, that I 
took some paihs to reassure him, 


I know it 


and induced one or two medical 
men, who were friends to us both, 
to reason with him on the subj 
of his fears. But it was in vain 
he did not care for what the 

tors said, but complained aloud 
that I, for the sake of keeping 


dog—an animal, and not a pre 


possessing one—alive, would leaye — 
him indefinitely with a frightful — 
death hanging over him by a hair, 
I know not how the dispute 
would have ended but for a piece 
of luck. The poor bitten man was — 
not commandant in his own house, 
though he had a sufficiently im 
portant public office. Nobody, — 
probably after what I have said 
about his fears, will be surprised 


to hear that he had a better’ three 


quarters. They had a son, a very — 
delicate boy of some ten years old, ‘: 
concerning whom they were most 
anxious to make a certain arrange- 
ment which they had _ hitherto 

found impracticable. I, as I often — 


talked and lamented over this folly 


about the dog, became acquainted — 


with what was desired about the 
boy; and most fortunately it was 
a matter in which I had the means ~ 
them gratification — 
through some friends at a distance. ~ 
I was about to do the kindness ~ 
offhand, hoping that in return F ~ 


of procuring 


should find mercy for my dog, — 
when a friend who learned my 
intention advised me not to trust — 


to the gratitude of a  timorous ¢ 


man, but to go about the business” 
with discretion. 


‘©Why, what am I to do?” IT 


inquired. I can’t make the man” 


rational. I cam lay him under aD : 


obligation.” 


‘Tell madam ‘what you have 


the power of doing,’’ answered my 
friend, ‘‘and insist that if youdo 
it, nothing more may be heard 
against the dog. She probably 
knows better than any one elsé 
how to bring him to reason.” y 
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' This advice I followed. The 
better three-quarters quite appre- 
ciated the benefit which I could do 
for her son, and undertook that if 
I would effect it, the grievance 
against the dog should cease and 
determine. I immediately set about 
my friendly office; and how the 
lady managed it I know not, but I 
soon had cause to acknowledge that 


«What her words avouched her charms 
had done.” 


And the dog and his bite sank from 
‘that time out of notice, and were 
soon things of the past. 

It will be a great thing for 


mankind if M. Pasteur shall prove 


to have acquired the power over 
hydrophobia to which he lays 
I do not as yet dare to 


hope that he is successful—dis- 
eases have such a tiresome way of 
reasserting themselves after, ac- 
cording to scientific rules, they 


rendered subject to 
treatment ; but I should cordially 
rejoice in his triumph. 

These remarks shall now con- 
clude with an account of an ad- 
venture connected with rabies 
which did not happen to myself, 
but to a military friend, who told 
me the story himself, and in whose 
statement I have entire confidence. 
This officer was, some quarter of a 
century ago, in one of our colonies 
where there was some sport to be 


had, though it was enjoyed in a 
somewhat unsophisticated manner. 


He was going off for a few days’ 
shooting into the country at some 
distance from his station, and had 
collected a cry of dogs, partly by 
borrowing, partly by impounding, 
which he assembled and secured 
in an attic room of the barrack in 
which he was quartered, 

On the eve of his departure he 
heard, after mess, a most awful 
conflict going on in the garret 
among the imprisoned pack. His 
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only dread was that some of them 
(and he couldn’t ‘spare one) might 
be disabled in the me/ée, and un- 
able to start with him in the early 
morning. He summoned his ser- 
vant, and they together burst into 
the chamber where the free fight 
was going on. A sufficiently sav- 
age encounter it was; but the 
entrance of the officer and his 
man had the effect of silencing 
the least enraged of the combat- 
ants, and the. war was maintained 
after a little by only three furious 
animals which no persuasion could 
subdue, and which had at last to 
be separated by main force. The 
three dogs were all so injured that 
they could not be taken to the 
sport on the morrow; and my 
friend and his servant both were 
severely bitten while struggling 
with the dogs. When the row 
was over the officer tied up his 
own and his servant’s hands, and 
went to bed. In the morning he 
started with a diminished pack, 
but otherwise according to pro- 
gramme, attended, not by his 
body-servant who had been bitten, 
but by men somewhat acquainted 
with the field-sports of the colony. 
Whether the expedition was suc- 
cessful in respect of game I cannot 
remember, neither is that point 
very essential to the little tale. 
Two or three days were pleasantly 
spent in country air, and my 
friend the officer returned duly 
into garrison at the expiration of 
his leave. 

As he approached the barracks 
he became aware of a most un- 
earthly howling or screaming, ut- 
tered not in bursts or short cries, 
but sustained and piteous. It was 
distressing to such an extent that 
he stopped the first soldier whom 
he met to ask what it meant. The 
soldier did not belong to his own 
regiment, and therefore did not 
recognise him; but he’ told him 
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the unearthly sounds were emitted 
by the servant of Captain P—— 
of the —th, who was in hospital 
raging with hydrophobia! o 

My friend was Captain P——, 
and one may fancy the feelings 
with which he received the infor- 
mation. He went off at once to 
the regingental doctor, and ascer- 
tained that the report which he 
had heard was only too true. 

‘« The poor fellow will die,”’ said 
the doctor, ‘‘ after probably a great 
deal more suffering.” 

‘*T am truly sorry for the poor 
man,’’ answered the captain ; ‘‘but 
his fate touches me more closely 
than you may think. I was bitten 
at the same time as my servant. 
Look here.”’ 

. ** The devil!” 

‘* Yes, by Jove! We were both 
hauling at two fighting brutes on 
the evening of the roth, and I 
plastered up both wounds before 
bedtime. What shall I do ?’’ 

‘‘Do? There's precious little to 
be done. Your bite has almost 
closed, and mischief, supposing any 
to have been done, is wellnigh 
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past prevention. I'll do what E 
can. But do you dismiss the 

ter as much as you can from. 
mind. Brooding on such a danger 
is the worst thing possible. You're 
all right now. Let us hope thy 
you may keep so.’ 

Captain P——., who was p 
strong-minded, went off determined 
not to torment himself before the 
time. If he was destined to go” 
mad the affliction must be end 


but he certainly would ‘not go half | 


way to meet it. His servant 


as the doctor had predicted. He 


got another from the ranks, 
went on exactly in his old routi 


amusing himself as well as he coal A 


and never (as he afterwards assured — 
me) losing half an hour’s sleep by 
reason of the jeopardy in which be 
stood. 

I saw him alive and hearty more 
than twenty years after his bite. 
It was lucky for him that he was 
not a nervous man. - Had he been © 
so, he would in all probability haye 
died from apprehension, tho 
clearly he had never imbibed 
poison. 


COMPOSITE CHARACTERS IN FICTION. 


Horace’s caution against creat- 
ing poetic nightmares or monsters 
by combining incongruous and 
impossible parts in the characters 
of fiction, plainly points to his 
opinion that the persons repre- 
sented in a piece will be for the 
most part composite productions, 
not copies of actual beings. He 
is solicitous only that the constit- 
uents shall not be inconsistent with 
each other or with the known laws 
of nature. The very stress which 
he lays upon the importance of 
composing figures with care and: 
judgment, proves that he did not 
think mere copies from the life 
would suffice for impressive fiction. 


It may be admitted that ‘truth 
is stranger than fiction’’—some- 
times ; but assuredly a// the truths 
of this workaday world, or a batch 


of them taken at random, would — : 


yield but poor entertainment if 


they might not be dressed a little. 
And the same of the characters. 


To present interesting characters, — 
real men have to be dissected, and 


then arbitrarily put together ; but, 


as Horace has said, the composer 
must be especially cautious of © 


what members, whether corporeal : 


or mental, he may join, lest in 


attempting a masterpiece he ac 


complish an extravagance. 
Now, supposing that the most 
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‘been compounded, I have amused 
myself with imagining the number 
of living beings from whom a 

t master would choose to 
construct a finished presentment. 
But, as this is inquiring in an 
unlimited field, I have altered 
the process to examining some 
elebrated creations,’ and trying 
whether my memory of actual 
life would yield me the ingredi- 
ents of them. Have I, for in- 
stance, ever known persons from 
whose characters Mr Pecksniff or 
Colonel Newcome may have been 
put together? Have I ever had 


‘acquaintances out of whom a Fal- 


staff may have been drawn and 
then compacted? Inquiries like 
these give rise to a world of re- 
miniscence and musing ; especially 
does the last of them, the identifi- 
ation of the sources of Falstaff, try 
memory and judgment. I long ago 
mentally recorded a character who 
combined a great many of Sir 
John’s peculiarities. He had been 
a departmental officer in the Duke 
of Wellington’s European wars,— 
a fat, grey, jovial bachelor. He 
boiled over with droll anecdotes, 
and delighted in sack and late 
hours. His morals, making 
allowance for the difference of 
the times, must have been much 
on a par with those of the fat 
knight, and his philosophy of the 
same school. Younger men joked 
much with and at him; he was 
good-humoured, and certainly the 
cause that wit was in others. But 
there, I think, the resemblance 
stops. My old acquaintance dealt 
entirely in reflected wit. I do not 
remember to have heard him say 
a good thing by way of repartee or 
comment, though he was very quick 
at appreciating anything sparkling 


from the mouth of another. He 
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did not gird continually at any 
unlucky Bardolph or Shallow. I 
believe him to have been honest in 
all his money dealings ; and though 
he was slow to take offence, he 
would probably not have been 
backward in defending his honour 
if he considered it to have been 
invaded. Indeed, though a good 
deal .of liberty was taken with 
him, there was a line which that 
liberty did not overpass. This 
old fellow makes a capital ground- 
work for a Falstaff; but in order 
to find Falstaff’s wit and scampish 
readiness, I have summoned the 
shadows of the past in vain. One 
or two really witty men I have had 
the privilege of knowing, and one 
or two dodgers exceedingly clever 
at turning all to a merriment 
when they were in serious scrapes ; 
but out of all my experience, I 
cannot arrive at the measure of a 
Falstaff. This is not extraordinary 
when we consider what rarest parts 
are included in him, insomuch that 
Macaulay has said! that ‘‘all the 
good sayings of the facetious houses 
of Absolute and Surface might have 
been clipped from the single char- 
acter of Falstaff without being 
missed.’’ He has not been formed 
altogether out of everyday men, 
and yet nobody complains that 
he has been a bit overdrawn,— 
even the exceptionally striking 
elements have been so presented 
that they appear perfectly natural. 
Now, if it require great circum- 
spection to put together harmoni- 
ously the characteristics of ordinary 
people, whom, or their likes, every- 
body has seen, how positively dan- 
gerous must it be to cull from 
beings such as few men can have 
had experience of! It is not simply 
absolute truth, it is recognised 
truth, that an author must dis- 
cover. You will produce the real 





1 Essay on Machiavelli. 
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pig from under your cloak in vain 
if your readers or audience have 
decided that the squeak which 
they heard was a bad imitation. 

But if the ancestry of Falstaff 
is hard to trace, I don’t think 
there is the same difficulty with 
fictitious ‘characters which are not 
of supreme achievement. Less 
recherehés creations, however orig- 
inal they may seem as they come 
from the officina of the master, 
can be dissected with greater suc- 
cess. Trying for Pistol’s elements 
in my memory, I thought I found 
them all. 

Pistol’s volubility, his craze to 
exhibit nothings as emotional sub- 
jects, his provoking taunts, and his 
cowardice when brought to account 
for his gibes, I find all in one 
example into whose society I was 
‘thrown as a lad, and of whose 
subsequent career I had some 
knowledge. Of this person I will 
say that he emitted words in 
greater profusion than anybody I 
ever saw or heard. I say ‘* words’’ 
very advisedly, for there was a 
lamentable dearth of ideas in his 
speech, and it was not even the 
chattering comments on trivial 
affairs which we call gossip. It 
was a holding forth, in bombastic 
oratory, concerning the merest 
trash— not so tiresome at all times 
as one, from the description, might 
imagine; because the ingenuity 
which could find anything at all 
to say about such confounded 
trifles was in itself astonishing 
and amusing. He had just got 
home a new coat, a frock, by 
heaven! People were wearing 
heavy-skirted Newmarkets, but a 
frock was the proper thing—he 
knew it. By Jove! all the best 
men walked in frocks, and it was 
a matter of the first importance to 
follow after men of style. Some- 
body who knew all about the sort 
of thing (he didn’t think it was 
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Brummell—indeed he was 

wasn’t Brummell, but somebo 
consumedly well up in that ki 

of thing), had said, ‘‘ Keep yg 
eye upon men who are already | 

the fashion, and dress after the 
—that’s your plan.’”’ He hag 
read this himself, but his int. 
ance Miller—splendid fellow Mit 
ler, and so shrewd—told him of 

Yes, by Jingo! the best men 
frocks, and a frock is the thing, 
Take a poor pitiful fellow now like — 
Hurst. That’s the kind of Sawney 
that would go and order himself — 
Newmarket because he saw some 
pretender that he takes to be a 
swell strutting about in one 
That’s exactly what wretched 
Hurst would dg, poor devil! And — 
then Here, probably, an in- 
terruption from some one who 
remarked that Hurst had just 
appeared in a new frock: Ora 
tion continues. Well, by all 
that’s preposterous, he’s made a hit 
by chance! It’s worse, by heaven! — 
—worse than if he’d followed his — 
miserable nature and got the New- — 
market! It’ll sit so ill upon him — 
that he’ll force it upon ‘the notice 
of.all the world what a pitiful speci- 
men he is. I wonder what the devil — 
fellows like Hurst are made for! ~ 
They’re of no use, by Jove !—not- 
of the slightest use—rather blot 
and nuisances. It’s confoundedly — 
hard to understand all the pranks 
that nature plays in the world. 1 
can’t; I don’t pretend to. Butl © 
suppose Hurst will find a fool to 
marry him some day, spite of his 
bad style; and then there'll bea ~ 
lot more of confounded little idiots. — 
Now, is it any wonder that this — 
should be a miserable world? How — 
can it help itself, with such alot — 
of slow, creeping creatures in the 
form of humanity? It must be= — 
by Jove, it must! For my part, 
I’m only surprised that it isn’t 2 
thousand times more intoleraD 
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- said, ‘Go to Drew.”’ 


monly civil. 
| said he’s an infernal rascal. 


than it is. Now who do you think 
If I'd gone with 
the ruck, I should have employed 
Stultz. Nine men in ten would. 
Ididn’t. No, indeed, I didn’t. I 
like to be a little distinguished 
from the multitude; and Miller 
said, ‘‘Go to Drew—that’s your 
man.” Now it isn’t every fellow 
that can get Miller to advise him. 
Tshould think not; and most men 
have to make the best shift they 
can, running after Stultz, and. that 
sort of tomfoolery. But Miller 
Now Drew 
is one of the civillest tailors you 
ever had to deal with—uncom- 
Some people have 
Per- 
haps he is: But what on earth has 
that to do with it? He can’t be 
much of a rascal. No rascal could 
ever be the author of such a frock 
ashe has sent home for me. The 
thing isn’t possible. The truth is, 
there are a perilous sight of men 
calling themselves gentlemen, and 
perhaps noblemen, who haven’t 
half such nice feelings as Drew. 
Here another interruption to re- 
mind the rhetorician that only a 
few days ago he had denounced 
Drew as the most abandoned sin- 
ner on God’s earth, and professed 
his eagerness to go and see Drew 
hanged in chains. Oration con- 
tinues. What of that? Sup- 
pose it were so. By Jove! two 
or three days ago there was dan- 
ger—imminent danger—of that 
left lapel never lying even. It 
looked as if it never would; and 
it was not too much to say 
that any sensible and impartial 
man would have said that. must be 
the end of it. But Drew, damn 
it! Drew was equal to any diffi- 
culty in cloth or stitches. He 
would like to see anybody fit to 
sharpen scissors for Drew. As he 
hoped for mercy, Drew had re- 


/ duced that lapel to elegance with a 
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skill that had probably never had its 
equal. If anybody said that Drew 
wasn’t one of the first tailors in 
the world, that person ought not 
to be listened to ; he was positively 
a mischievous person and misfor- 
tune to society. It was impossible 
to speak too highly of Drew. There 
were equestrian statues all about 
London of men who had never in 
their lives done anything so meri- 
torious as Drew had. He would 
just mention a thing that Drew 
said the other day, and then it 
would be easy to judge of where 
he ought to be classed. Miller 
told Drew how old Sir Bullion 
Rumcock, whose liveries are all 
so shabby, and who goes about 
himself habited like a beggar-man, 
had been spending tens of thou- 
sands in pictures and statues, and 
that sort of things. Well, what 
does Drew say? Says Drew, ‘I 
think, sir, he must have more 
money than brains.’” More money 
than brains! Damned neat, wasn’t 
it? Just the right idea. Not a 
word too much. By jingo! give 
me Drew for hitting off a thing 
neatly. And the man’s only a 
tailor, mind; a man that most of 
you fellows would’ think a cut 
or two below you. Heaven and 
earth! men ought to reflect a 
little before they look down upon 
others because they are tailors. 
Remember that fellow in Shake- 
speare who thanked God because 
he was better than other men? 
Drew knows what he’s talking 
about, I can tell you; and Miller, 
if you could get a chance of listen- 
ing to him, would tell you exactly 
what I’m saying. And then, you 
know, &c., &c. 

I break off the rigmarole here, 
merely observing that it used to 
go on until the call to a meal 
or to some work or amusement 
brought it to a period. There was 
a livery-stable keeper who figured 
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very frequently in the discourses ; 
and a double-barrelled gun, sur- 
reptitiously owned by the orator 
(and kept concealed with brooms 
and dustpans in a servant’s closet, 
whence it was brought out once a- 
fortnight or so to be looked at, 
never to be used), was the subject 
of many powerful passages. I 
have said nothing about the gen- 
tler sex; but ‘‘a did in some sort 
handle women” in most of his 
orations, he being already in his 
youthful days a lady-killer in pros- 
pect. The babbling nuisance was 
well supplied with money, so that 
he was very little tempted to any 
of Pistol’s dishonest transactions : 
for all that, I believe him to have 
been entirely devoid of good prin- 
ciples. He undoubtedly had that 
strange rashness which led Pistol 
to offend with his tongue persons 
whom he did not dare to encoun- 
ter in person, and more than one 


castigation he to my knowledge 


received for impertinence and 
abuse. I often wondered that his 
troubles of this kind were not far 
more frequent than they were; 
but his tongue—the same member 
which got him into the scrapes— 
often got him out again. If a 
complainant failed to punish him 
at once and let him talk, he would 
unhesitatingly deny his own words, 
and express, without measure 
either as to length or degree, his 
unalterably high opinion of him 
who had brought him to account. 
It must have been, I imagine, 
confidence in the power of tongue 
to extricate them which induced 
both him and Pistol to geek and 
gall at unoffending people whom 
they dared not stand up to and 
fight. 

It will be observed that in the 
rhetorical specimen which I re- 
corded there is an entire absence 
of such rags and tatters of litera- 
ture and mythology as Pistol de- 


Musings without Method : 


lighted in. Indeed, it was int 
particular chiefly that my aeqi 
tance fell’ short of the Pist 
standard. He had never 


anything that he read, and he h 4 


not the least facuity for assim 
ing pedantic or poetic 


used to think that if he had had 
the run of a playhouse for six 


months he might have appreciated 


‘«the sisters three’’ and ‘‘the Heli- 
but on further considera. 
tion, I doubt of his being attracted 


cons”’ ; 


by that kind of bombast. When 
any poor joke or saying did happen 
to impress him, he repeated and 
commended it ad nauseam; but 
his dulness at catching imagery 
proved that he would never have 
been distinguished in ornamental 
fustian. 
After my more intimate associa- 


tion with him, my acquaintance en- 


tered the army. He did not live 
to see any big war in which he 
could have ranted and suffered a 
smart check or two, after the for- 


tune of his prototype; but his 


career, though a short one, was 
sufficiently discreditable. He be- 
haved shabbily and heartlessly in 
many ways. 
ran so close that, if the story! 
heard be true, he suffered before 
several witnesses condign punish- 


ment at the foot of another officer 


concerning whom he had made 
use of grossly insulting language: 
No further collision occurred after 
the assault, and how on earth he 
contrived to save his commission 
after having undergone such chas- 
tisement I never could understand. 


Probably those who saw him eat his 


leek were good-natured men who 


had agreed to hush up the affair, — 
thinking it a smaller matter fre 
a braggart should escape public 

Tagg ial 


ignominy than that a 


should disgrace the service to 


in his — 


which they all belonged. 
I never met my Pistol 
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hast (which were still young) days. 
{was far away from the scene of 
his declamations. But I used to 


hear how, being worn by foolish 
oT he and riotous living, he 
com 


hold forth to any of his old 
ions who would hear him, 
on his own enfeebled and wasted 
condition, which he drew attention 
fo as the most cruel and unwar- 
rantable affliction which had ever 
tried human being. 

“Damme, look at that. Is it 

ible that thing can be a man’s 
leg ? Nothing, by Jove, but skin 
and bone! and a cursed bad lot 
I'll be hanged if you 
mightn’t wring a.pailful of water 


| git of my night-dress in a morn- 


I can’t get on a horse with- 
gut two fellows to help me. They 
measure out my allowance of wine, 
ad won’t let me eat lobster. By 
heaven, it’s scandalous! Why, 
there are lots of old sinners over 
tighty who can get more pleasure 
gut of their infernal old lives than 
Ican get out of mine, and I’m 
not seven-and-thirty. No, by Jove, 
not seven-and-thirty! And only 
with the wear and tear of six-and- 


thirty years I’m reduced to such a 


pitiful spectacle as this. Just feel 
this wretched arm. Why, damme, 
I'm only just beginning to under- 
stand what comfortable things are 
to be got out of the world if a 
fellow’s only fit to take his share 
of what’s going.” 

His tongue stopped one day, and 


| itwas all over with him. 


What the man of whom I have 
just now spoken wanted of Pistol’s 
eloquence was amply possessed by, 
another person, living a quiet life 
inthe country, and remarkable for 
nothing that I know of except his 

ers of speech. But these na- 
ture had taught him to appropri- 
ate, if not to invent; and it was 
amazing to hear what fine language 
he would command on even the 
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most ordinary occasions. His were 
not the hard words and technical 
terms paraded to show the hearer 
what a superior person was speak- 
ing; they were rather scraps from 
the poets, and odds and ends out 
of Fielding or Richardson—how or 
when collected it is hard to say, 
for the man followed a trade, and, 
to the best of my belief, was dili- 
gent therein. It was almost im- 
possible that he could have been 
a reading man; but his ear must 
have had the same affinity with 
literary tatters which Pistol’s had, 
and he assimilated without an 
effort phrases and sayings which 
it would cost another man of his 
class hard study to have at com- 
mandment. In rating his appren- 
tice he would begin with ‘O 
unhappy youth!” and work up 
like boatswain Chucks to the cor- 
poral catastrophe. I have heard 
him tell one who had offended him 
that he was a blot upon the fair 


‘face of nature; and another who 


happend to be in favour, that a 
truer man never walked under the 
canopy of heaven. Powdered lib- 
ertines and city madams were fre- 
quently on his tongue, and he 
made his friends familiar with the 
dark unfathomed caves of ocean 
and the eternal fitness of things. 

Out of these two men whom 
I have seen and spoken with, I 
believe that Pistol could have been 
constructed, all but the swagger 
and the larcenous tendency ; but 
as these, unfortunately, are not 
rare characteristics, it is easy to 
tack them on to the other compon- 
ents,—and thus I can see how Pis- 
tol might have been imagined. 

I have pondered this matter at 
some length, because it would seem 
to be an axiom with many literary 
authorities, that while fictitious 
characters may be compounded at 
a writer’s peril, as it were, yet 
that composite shadows are pref- 
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erable to those that simply follow 
the life. Attention to this rule, 
combined with a little boldness, 
might perhaps deliver us from in- 
sipid persone who really have no 
important part to play, but who, if 
their humble presence cannot be dis- 
pensed with, may just as well have 
some little specialities to make 
them interesting. Of course, in 
doing this, care must be taken not 
to injure the proportions of the 
piece by giving to minor char- 
acters undue importance. Mac- 
aulay, I think, accuses Congreve, 
and Sheridan too, of having made 
their characters, great and small, 
equally brilliant; and he says that 
Shakespeare would not have done 
this—did not in fact do it. But 
this remark is entirely in keeping 
with Horace’s rule ; because, to give 
to valets the refined wit of cour- 
tiers, or to put keen and polished 
sarcasms into the mouths of usurers 
and clodhoppers, is to make a 
step towards the production of a 
monster. It is not so bad as a 


Musings without Mehoa : 


woman with a fish’s tail, but it 
a fault in the same direction. 

I have not now turned over this 
matter to the extent which I could ~ 
wish, because there are practical 


affairs demanding attention, and © 
very adverse to the pursuit of | 
literary fancies and theories. As 
ghosts troop away at sound of the 


cock’s clarion, so disperse all sorts — 
of musings at the announcement ~ 


that the Conservative candidate is 


waiting in another room to solicit — 
one’s vote, or that a man of busi- 
ness has called -about the new lease, 
A dinner-bell is rather destructive 
of reflection, and a brisk companion — 
breaking in with a challenge to 
billiards has a decidedly awaken- 
ing effect. Probably my reader 
cares very little about the wayin — 
which I am disturbed at present, 


but thinks that a break in this — 


yarn is well timed. If so, I too — 
rejoice that I have come to a pause, 
and hope that he will be ready to 


muse with me again at a con- 


venient season. 
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REMINISCENCES OF BERLIN, 1884-1885. 


** Over the ball of it, 
Peering and pryine— 


How I see al 


of it, 


Life there out lying.”’ 


To those to whom through all 
their lives Professor Leopold von 
Ranke -has been a familiar figure 


as an old, a very old man, there’ 


seems something strange, beyond 
the ever new strangeness of death, 


‘in the thought that though at 


the great age of ninety years, he 
has yet at last laid dewn his task 
on earth, and is really gone from 
among the race of men. He seemed 
to those who have seen him re- 
cently to have outgrown and con- 
quered old age itself; and the very 
frailness and comparative insigni- 
fiance of the lamp in which his 
spirit burned, made his life appear 


scarcely a bodily life at all, but 
tather, to the very last, simply 
the continuous energy of faith and 
love, of an apparently inexhaust- 


ible and indomitable intellect: 
and there seemed no reason why 
this spiritual force should ‘ever 
cease, so little did it appear to 
depend on material things. 
Kingsley’s cry was that it is 
better to wear out than to rust 
out. And it is very often accepted 
as a general truth that the only 
alternative to rusting out is to 
wear out,—that work which in- 
volves the putting forth of all the 
strength a man has, must involve 
ashortening of life. But it seems 
rather as if the force of congenial 
work created and ete Reoes new 
power of work—as if the true read- 
ing of Bismarck’s famous motto 
were inserviendd confirmor. The 
examples of this in our own time 


and in our own country need no 


‘the death of a 


—Pisgah Sights, I. 


pointing out, but in his own city 
and country, too, Ranke was only 
the most striking example out 
of a large number. When the 
students, as we read, carried him to 
his rest past the University where 
for sixty years he had been pro- 
fessor, they carried him also past 
the house of the King, his friend, 
a man only a year younger than 
himself; and the work of the great 
empire, which Ranke saw arise 
when he was already far past three- 
score years and ten, is done practi- 
cally by the fiery energy of a man 
of seventy-one,—the man whose 
motto is inserviendo patrie con- 
sumor. But still the charm of 
manner, the amazing kindliness 
and living interest in all he had 
ever cared for, was perhaps a 
peculiar and® unusual delight to 
witness, as it was manifest in Ranke 
even to within a fortnight of his 
death. And it is this I should like 
to bring before my readers, rather 
than any enumeration of his writ- 
ten works. 

Enough has been said, and will 
still be said during that ‘‘ burial 
in the newspapers,’ which after 
great man seems 
inevitable and. not wholly wrong, 
of Ranke’s long life, and of his 
life’s work ; but though he never 
spoke to me directly of the grea 
march of history which as a living 
man his eyes had seen, it was so 
constantly suggested by his pres- 
ence, by his occupation, by his 
vivid allusions and marvellous 
realisation of the present as rep- 
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resented by all with whom he 
came ‘in contact, that I may per- 
haps briefly touch on some of the 
more striking moments in that 
portion of the history of his own 
country which Ranke as a German 
lived to see. He said to me once 
years ago, speaking, as he was fond 
of doing if one showed any inter- 
est in it, of his ‘ Weltgeschichte,’ 
‘* Sie ist fertig, ganz fertig—hier,”’ 
and with a fine unconscious move- 
ment touched his forehead. And 
there is something unusually grand 
in the length of days which was 
accorded to him who in his ninety- 
first year died at his work, a 
chronicle of the world’s history. 
For, born in 1795, as a little 
child of six he heard from where 
he played in his Thuringian home 
of the terrible Peace of Luneville, 
and the ‘‘ partition’? of Western 
Germany; when he was nine, that 
the Corsican, his senior by only a 
quarter of a century, had been 
proclaimed Emperor of the French ; 
when he was eleven, that the crown 
with which the Great Charles a 
thousand years before had crowned 
himself Emperor of the Germans, 
had been laid down, that the 
princes of that German Empire 
had done homage to Napoleon as 
their ‘* Protector,’ and that Ger- 
many lay prostrate before him, 
so that the boys at the ancient 
public school of Schulpforta, where 
Ranke too was at school, used 
to scratch Napoleon’s bulletins 
of victory on their benches; till 
he could realise in 1812 that 
the flames of Moscow had her- 
alded a new day; in his eighteenth 
year hear Friedrich Wilhelm’s 
most kingly ‘‘ Aufruf an mein 
Volk,” and know that after three 
days of such awful battle as the 
world has seldom seen, the retreat- 
ing army of Napoleon had poured 
through Leipzig by the light of 
the rising moon. He was almost 


twenty on that most meémorab 
18th of June 1815; twenty-sj 
when Napoleon, ‘his occupatio 


gone,”’ died at St Helena; fif 4 


three when, in 1848, all Eur 


seemed to consist for a time of the _ 


young alone ; seventy-one when the 
first links of a reunited Ge ee: 
were forged in the essays of the 


great war; seventy.five when the — 


aged King of Prussia stood in the — 


Hall of Mirrors, at Versailles,’ 


Emperor of a Germany in all its” 
outward aspects great and free, 
‘¢ from of old the peaceablest, most 


pious, and in the end most valiant ; 


and terriblest of nations,’’ as was 
written at the time by our greatest” 
historian, Thomas Carlyle. a 

For fifteen years more Ranke” 
lived and worked on in what was” 
now the capital of this German’ 
Empire; yet his strength was not’ 
labour and sorrow—rather it was” 
continual gladness, it seemed to all” 
who saw him as I did. ‘* There 
were indeed some persons, but 


their number was very small, that” © 


continued a kind of hobbling march” 
on the broken arches, but fell” 
through one after another, being” 
quite tired and spent with so long 

a walk.’’ Never did the descrip 
tion from the famous vision fit 


any man less than it fitted Ranke; — 


and this feeling, that his great 

vitality was in some not impossible 
sense self-earned and self-endowed — 
by his generous and courageous 
labour, and his quick and kindly — 
interest in human life, was one of 
the elements in that reverential 
loving awe with which his presence 


always filled me, and which I trea- 


sure as one of the beautiful and 
ennobling experiences of my life. — 


And I may perhaps be pardoned if — 


I try to show this in the only way 
I can by dwelling, on his kindness 
to me, who was to him one of “3 
least out of many hundreds 
fellow-beings cared for and remem 
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bered, and by offering merely the 
account of some recent visits I was 
privileged to pay him, the last and 
most delightful on the fourth of 
this May that is now only begin- 
ning to turn to June—little more 
than a fortnight before he died. 

I regret greatly that I was not 
able, as I was strongly moved 


to do, to write during the fortnight 


after Easter from Berlin —that 
what I then wished to present to 
English readers as a living reality 
should now seem to find its impulse 
in Ranke’s unlooked-for death. I 
had wished to speak of him as part 
of the life of a great, and in many 
ways brilliant and delightful city, 
instead of as of one who has left 
agap in that life which those who 


_ knew him personally feel nothing 


can replace. 

We in England know too little 
of Berlin; and yet it is necessary 
to know it in order to form any 
just view of a nation whose fate 
and development concern us more 
nearly than that of any other 
European nation ; as, on the other 
hand, the development of our intel- 
lectual life is the true advance of 
German intelligence. To judge of 
Germany by towns like Jena, and 
even Leipzig, is much like judging 
of the whole intellectual and spir- 
itual life of England from Durham 
or Shrewsbury and Liverpool. Ber- 
lin is the home of such men as 
Gneist, who knows the history and 
nature of the English Parliament 


as no one else knows it ; of Momm- 


sen the historian; the brothers 
Grimm, with their humour and 
vivacity and intellectual vigour, 
sons of the one of the two more 
famous brothers ‘‘who had to 
marry’’ ; of Professor Ernst Cur- 
tius, who has given to a delighted 
world the Hermes of Praxiteles 
and the Nike of Paionios, and 
much besides, and who now, in 
his seventy-second year, still unites 
VOL, CXL.—NO. DCCCL. 
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all the enthusiasm and grace of 
that land of Hellas to which he 
has turned with a lifelong love, 
with the tenderness and truth of. 
the Teuton. It is the home of 
Helmholz, ‘‘the most cultivated 
man in Europe’’—of Menzel the 
painter—of Virchow and Langen- 
beck, and of many others who help 
to make this world better and 
nobler. One more name, however, 
I must mention, for thousands of 
us turn to it with loving thought 
as the home of Joseph Joachim, 
whose music, before that of any 
other, can put souls into our bodies 
—not only hale them forth. 

Ranke’s -close friendship -and 
connection with the royal. house 
of Prussia is well known, and its 
mention brings me to the account 
of one of the afternoons I spent 
with him, which I most clearly 
remember. Once in January 1884, 
as I came near the well-known 
break in,the otherwise monotonous 
Luisen Strasse—a sort of square 
recess surrounded by perhaps a 
dozen houses, and filled in the 
winter with frosted bushes, in the 
early spring and summer with 
delicate green—I saw a royal car- 
riage standing outside in the street; 
and after I had walked a few steps 
along the square to the well-known 
door on the left, I was coming up 
the rather dingy staircase with its 
well-worn wooden steps—a great 
contrast to the white marble in 
more fashionable parts of Berlin— 
when a clatter of spurs or swords 
— it was too dark to distinguish— 
was followed by the Crown Prince 
and another officer passing down- . 
wards. It is very characteristic 
of Ranke, that though I hardly ex- 
pected to be received after what 
turned out to have been a long 
visit from the Prince, he imme- 
diately sent the servant back to 
tell me he was quite ready to see 
me then; and I soon found myself 

s 
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in the simple little sa/on where 
from year to year he received 
his visitors. The house itself is 
really the second flat of Luisen 
Strasse, No. 24A—afterwards the 
storey above was also part of the 
dwelling—one of the quieter streets 
of the older part of Berlin lying 
to the north of the Linden. The 
Linden is too well known to need 
much description,—a broad street, 
not very long, running east and 
west, opening out at its western 
end -into the fine Pariser Platz, 
from which you catch glimpses of 
the Thiergarten through the pillars 
of the great Brandenburger Thor 
—at the eastern end into a large 
beautiful open space, as all the 
streets in Berlin are, dazzlingly 
clean, round which are grouped 
the finest buildings in the town. 
The palace of the Crown Prince, 
and of the Emperor, in one wing 
of which is the royal library, with 
a charming little reading-room, not 
unlike that of the British Museum 
on a small scale; the Hall of 
Glory, as it is called; and almost 
opposite, the statue of Frederick 
the Great, and the corner window 
where the Emperor daily shows 
himself to his faithful lieges; the 
University, with a strange-looking 
dense swarm of students round the 
entrance, with their little caps, not 
unlike gaudy sugar-plum boxes; 
the great Opera-house; and, hid- 
den in a small wood of chestnut- 
trees on the other side, the beau- 
tiful little Sing Akademie, where 
Joachim plays so often. Further 
east, across a bridge where white 
rows of winged statues are re- 
flected—sometimes in the waters 
of the Spree, more often in a 
crowd of apple-barges—more great 
buildings; the old Schloss, the 
Dom, and the superb Museums. 
All readers of Carlye’s ‘ Frederick 
the Great’ know that part of Ber- 
lin; and the lime-trees, which 
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stand in many rows down ‘the 
street still, as they did this : 
renew their golden green above: th 
ground where Frederick trod, 
where Lessing and Moses 
delssohn and many another walked 
the earth. Anything but a city 
‘¢stretched out upon the sand 7 
dreariness and utility.” 
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Not far from all this, across 


some more water to the right, is 


the house where Ranke has lived. - 


I think for forty years and more—_ 


and up till the last he went abroad | 


for two hours, generally walking, - 
every day—even in the early 


days of this May, his devoted old” : 


servant said. Long ago, about the 
time of the great war, I have often” 


met him, most commonly in the ~ 


Thiergarten, the small figure—he 


was not much over five feet—and 


the peculiarly finely poised head — 


with the clear outline of the face, 
readily . 
He had a curious, very old-fash- 
ioned way of saluting ladies, even ~ 
out of doors, with a kiss on either 


recognisable from afar, 


cheek, after first asking permis- — 
sion in a formula which carried © 


one back to Minna von Barnhelm — 
and Chodowiecki’s drawings. So 


kindly and so funny too it was. — 
He was very small in stature, but © 
few men have made such a majes- © 


tic impression. 


The head was su- — 


perb—finely chiselled, with a great — 


arched forehead, exceedingly mo- ~ 


bile lips, covered only during the — 


last few years of his life by a long 


white beard, and very bright eyes, ~ 


with an incessantly inquiring 


keenly interested look. He seemed . 
to send this look before him, to ~ 


recognize and to welcome. * 
As I came in to pay my visit 
on that afternoon in January, he = 


was standing wrapped in the clas- ~ 
sic dressing gown, black lined with 


red, which he knew how to draw Ma 


about him in the most dignified — 


way, leaning against a tall cabinet 
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‘on which was an alabaster figure 


of some sort, and looking towards 
his new visitor, evidently in a very 
mood after his visit from 
the Crown Prince. He took me 
by both elbows and made me sit 
down, and immediately and again 
most characteristically said— 
Tell me all about yourself. I 
want to hear a@// that concerns 
He was the best listener imag- 
inable. I need hardly say that he 
was utterly free from any trace 
of vanity or self-consciousness— 
even aS sometimes happens on 
He was 
far too great a man for that. 
This little sa/on is, I think, the 
only room not perfectly full of 
books—in the other rooms there 
were eight walls of books,—a sort 
of inner model of his rooms in the 
centre of each,—a four-sided book- 
case reaching to the ceiling. But 
in the salon not many books; a 
few gifts and mementos of people 
and places—an oil-painting of his 
wife, an Irish lady, over the spot 
where long ago I remember her 
lying helpless on her couch, with 
only the wonderful spirit which 


‘made her what she was to her 


husband shining alive from her 
beautiful face. She has been 
dead many years. Ranke would 
mention her in  conversation— 
“Meine liebe Frau’’—and point 
towards the picture as if she herself 
were there. I remember some 
Spanish book she was reading, 
the talk of Beethoven and her 
husband’s work. On the other 
side two windows, folding doors 
at each end, and a low red otto- 
man in the middle of the room by 
the table—nothing changed for 
years and years. 

Ranke spoke of the visit of the 
Crown Prince with great interest. 

“He has just come back from 


Spain,” he said, ‘‘and has been 
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telling me a great many interest- 
ing things about the country and 
the people.” 

Then turning back we spoke 
about Eton, and it was charming 
to feel how he at once realised the 
place and was interested. 

**It is by the Thames, close to 
Windsor, about twenty miles from 
London, and Oxford is about 
double that distance further west. 
And who is the head-master now? 
I remember Dr Balston and Dr 
Goodford !’’ ; 

I was lost in amazement, while 
he went on— 

‘<It is a lovely place, Eton— 
‘Qh, ich liebe England sehr!’ ”’ 

I do not remember his telling 
me that he had ever been to Eton, 
but of course he must have been 
there. Perhaps he too, like an- 
other distinguished German, a cer- 
tain Joseph Haydn, had walked 
on the Slough Road, and seen the 
races at Ascot. 

When I said that I thought him 
looking stronger and fresher than 
the year before, he seemed pleased. 

‘Yes, I am getting very old. I 
was just writing to the Empress 
that I am like an old tree, and 
every year I produce fruit—‘ Und 
ich bringe doch alle Jahre meine 
Frucht.’ ’’ 

The fifth volume of the ‘ Welt- 
geschichte’ had just appeared. He 
then went on to tell me— 

‘*An American came to me the 
other day and asked me whether I 
expected to finish my ‘ Weltges- 
chichte.’ You know the Americans 
are opener, less buttoned-up (suge- 
knépft) than the English. So I 
said to him: ‘Lieber Freund, ich 
glaube’ ’’—Ranke here used g/auden 
in its absolute sense, as of belief in 
God’s providence— “ ‘und wenn 
Gott will, dass ich mein werk vol- 
lende, so werde ich es vollenden.’ ’’ 
‘¢It is finished,’’ he went on; ‘‘ the 
whole ‘ Weltgeschichte’ is finished 
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here’”’ touching his head. ‘¢ But 
from one’s head to the pen is a 
long way: so many a thing must 
be gone over again, many facts 
settled and confirmed, much elab- 
24799 (ausgearbeitet) as it should 

He looked absolutely sublime as 
he spoke, and so full of joy, that 
I involuntarily said—‘‘ But it al- 
ways makes you glad, does it not, 
your work ?”’ 

** My work? Oh, surely! It is 
my life. I live to work. As long 
as I live, I shall work,’”’ he an- 
swered, with that magnificent up- 
ward look—the fine frenzy of the 
poet—which those who have seen 
it will not readily forget. 

Before I left him, he gave me 
various very exact commissions— 
about the translations of the ‘ Welt- 
geschichte,’ now being done in Eng- 
land, and other matters on which 
he wished me to write to him; 
many messages to friends in Ber- 
lin itself and in England, full of 
affection and perfect realisation of 
all the different cicrcumstances and 
personalities. He was at this time 
working eight hours a day, his 
housekeeper told me, and received 
visitors every afternoon, and again 
later in the evening. 

I did not see him again till the 
Palm-Sunday of this year. I had 
arrived in Berlin the night before, 
and about half-past nine on a radi- 


ant spring morning went to take 
him some daffodils which had been 
sent me from Eversley a few days 
before I left England, and which I 
_ had brought fresh and lovely all the 
way across the sea and that great 


stretch of plain. It was so early, 
that I intended only to leave the 
flowers whiie they were fresh, and 
to ask when he would like me to 
come; but he wished me to wait, 
and soon came in, looking stronger 
and more vigorous, I thought, than 
two years before. He was full of 
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kindness as always; amused me} 
asking at once— a 

‘*Do your two old godmother 
still exist? and are you staying 
with them again ?”’ 

The ladies are both more than 
generation younger than he, 

He said, ‘* You have brought me — 
some flowers. I am glad you did 
that ;” and then entered in the 
kindest way into talk about per 
sonal matters—asking after friends 
in Britain; whether I would see — 
such-and-such friends in im, 
mentioning them by name; a ; 
me advice about people and books 
at the Royal Library, until I wa 
bewildered with astonishment at 
the mere effort of memory his ques 
tions implied, as well as touched 
by the wonderful kindness of his 
advice. 

My last visit to him was on thie 
4th of May, when I went to say 
good-bye to him before coming 
back to England. Another very 
old friend, Geheimrath von Ecken — 
brecher, who wished to see him 
also, was with me, and when we 
came into the room we found one 
of Ranke’s granddaughters, a y 
girl, waiting for him too, whom Tt 
had never seen. She immedi 
turned to me, however, and said— 

‘¢Oh, you brought those lovely — 
flowers from England. Grandpapa 
gave us each a few, but he would” 
not let the rest go till they were” 
quite wither 

Now that he is dead, there i 
something very sad and touchi 
and humbling to me in the thought : H 
that he should have noticed such a 
little mark of affection so keenly, 
and been pleased. I had a 
thought even that he had quite @ P 
understood how far the daffodils c 
had come, never imagined he 4 
would think of them again; Dut” | 
this little incident is so like him ~ a 
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that I give it as it happened. 
Ranke was working with 
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secretaries, and we waited for more 
than half an hour after the usual 
When he came in at last 
from the Studirsimmer, which was 
so soon afterwards turned into the 
chapel where he waited dead till 
they should bury him, he looked 
so strong, almost radiant, that it 
was impossible not to be struck by 
his expression. He walked in, I 
remember, quite alone and very 
upright, instead of being rolled in 
in the wheeled chair he sometimes 
used. When I went up to him 
and kissed his hand and said, 
*Excellenz haben heute so lange 
noch gearbeitet,’’ he answered, 
with one of the most glorious 
paradoxes I have ever heard— 
‘‘Aus Faulheit, aus Faulheit ; 
ich arbeite aus Faulheit; ich habe 
ja weiter nichts mehr zu thun.”’ 
It was said with that delight- 
fully humorous expression which 
was rarely absent, and which 


seemed to speak from his whole 
face and figure; but it came from 
the lips of a man of ninety, engaged 
with all his might ona gigantic 
task. 
He settled himself between his 
guests evidently ready to enjoy a 


talk; and it was fascinating to 
listen to the quick current of de- 
lightful conversation in which he re- 
vived old memories with my friend, 
aman himself approaching eighty. 
Ranke’s memory for people and 
things, no matter how remote or 


how recent, was almost incredible. 


He described a rapid drive he had 
taken in Frankfort, between two 
trains; and his description of the 
dreamlike sensation of passing ra- 
pidly through all the parts of a 
town where he had spent years of 
his youth, after an absence of 
thirty years, I think he said, was 
admirable. He described the 
changes briefly, as he always 
spoke,—his utterance was always 


' wery bright and quick in speaking, 
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—but so vividly that it was impos- 
sible not to realise it all; and he 
turned with a brilliantly humor- 
ous smile, as he said— 

‘‘And I recognised the wine- 
shops where I had sat, not very 
often, it is true, but still now and 
then.” 

The rest of the visit was taken 
up with talk too personal to be 
recorded here. One flash of 
humour I must put down, how- 
ever. He was telling our old 
friend, who does not know my 
parents, about them, and again 
the old smile flashed out as he 
said, with comic moderation, 
that my father had ‘‘taken a 
somewhat lively interest in the 
movement of 1848,” and so had 
left Berlin. What I was so much 
struck with, even in this personal 
narrative, was the wonderful way 
in which he made it clear how 
every event followed either from 
the personality of the individual 
or from some definite cause. He 
even remembered and described 
most carefully the trivial reason, 
almost an accident, which had led 
my father, as a young man, to 
Scotland rather than to any other 
country; and this is illustrative 
of the genius which enabled him 
at once to see and to marshal all 
historical facts in their due order 
and proportion, in a way in which 
historical facts have never been 
ordered before. 

He again charged me with mes- 
sages about the English translation 
of his history. Like Goethe, he 
seemed to lay great stress on good 
translations. ‘Two years before, he 
had once said to me— 

‘¢The English are very fastidi- 
ous (wdahderisch) ahout translation. 
It must be done well, and be homo- 
geneous (ans einem Guss).”” And 
this time he said, ‘* Tell the people 
(den Leuten) they know German, 
and they can also write good Eng- 
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lish ;”’—then after a minute, ‘‘ One 
must translate exactly (wortlich) ; ; 
always. 

He was much interested in a 
little project for bringing some 
of the less read German authors 
before a small circle of English 
hearers. ‘‘ That is delightful. You 
English have a great deal of 
humour: you are very rich. But 
the Germans have a great deal of 
humour too; everything is good 
that makes the two nations known 
to each other.” 

And with this thought I close. 
His last few words of personal 
kindness I cannot repeat here; but 
it would seem to me as if I had, in 
some small measure, fulfilled his 
wish, and the wish of the best 
spirits in both countries, to ‘‘ make 
the two ples’ known to each 
other,” if I had contributed a few 
small touches which may give life 
to the well-known outlines of his 
genius and his work. For his genius 
was great indeed, and his work 
was done for that commonwealth 
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which is the whole earth, 

strangely realised Goethe’s | 
poem. He achieved the impossible 
brought order out of confusion, he 
chose and judged ; it was given to 
him to endow the moment 

lasting life, to bind all that strap 
and errs to noble uses :— 2 


«‘ Edel war der Mensch 
Hiilfreich und gut ! 
Unermiidet schaft’ er 
Das Niitzliche, Rechte, 
War uns ein Vorbild 
Jener geahnten Wesen.” 


His example and conversation truly 
taught those around him his owa 
faith in those Higher Beings von 
our souls dimly shadow forth, and 
his presence filled them with that 
humility which it is the province 
only of the highest love or of true 
greatness to bestow,—the most 
beautiful gift of one human being 
to another. 


SoPHIE WEISSE. 


ETON, Fune 1886, 
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Upon her ocean-beaten throne she sate— 

Britannia sate. Across the sobbing sea 

Her gaze was turned to where the horizon far 

Uttered its mutterings of storm. A gleam— 

One pallid gleam—broke through the advancing cloud 
Where tempest’s vanguard blacked the wave and heaven. 
’Twas that, not life, which sparkled in her eye ; 

*Twas that which lit the marble of her face, 

Else smileless. Where her foot pressed heavy lay 
Her sceptre’s jewelled head, and on its stem 

Rested her hand, but loosed of grasp and still— 

Not as on wand of power, but battered toy 

Of charm bereft, her fingers careless lay ; 

Was but light movement in her regal breast ; 

Might veiled her rigid ‘countenance, but might 

Of will repressing pain. . . . Long time she sate 
Stony. The while the storm black-panoplied 

Drew nearer. Never once upon her lip 

Awoke the smile with which her wont had met 

The storms of ages ; never once a glance 

Of fearless readiness brought back the hue 

Into her grief- -dulled eyes. Long time she sate, 

Until the thunderous quake of storm shook rock 

And throne, and in its graspless hold her hand 

Felt that the sceptre shivered. Then her eye 
Resumed its meaning and its living fire ; 

The steady tide of breath gave way, borne down 

By one stern inrush, drawn through clenching teeth ; 
With sudden move she spurned the jewelled wand, 
Which, clanking, cried unto the rock that took 

Its helpless fall. High rode her head and calm, 

And haughty o’er the storm within her breast ; 

Pain struggled with disdain upon her lips, 

And vanquished died. . . . Her heaving form grew full; ; 
’Twas as the shuddering earth keeps, striving,down 
The force that seeks to rend it. Then her eyes 
Filmed o’er with liquid glassiness, and words, 

Half drowned at first, sobbed their way up; and clear, 
Like one that speaks low unto storm, and storm 
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Listens, she spake: ‘‘Back ! for ye shall not come. 
Mine eyes shall never yield a gate to tears ! 
Disdain hath called you, idle fosterlings 

Of weakness, and disdain shall hold you back ! 

Let tempests howl; Britannia fears not storm. 

Fear never yet hath found e’en secret path 

To make within the chambers of her heart 

His noisome lair. . . . But they whose feeble grasp, 
Laid on the helm of empire, lets the bark 

Drift on to shipwreck—who are they, and whence? 
For sons who had the will and strength that dare 
To lead I held the sceptre, in whose breasts 

Was kingly heart. And fling they unto storm 
And surge their birthright? Then, fond toy, no more 
I need thee,—hollow forms be nought of mine ! 
Falter who wills to falter; who hath thought 
Craven, let him lie craven ; who meet not 

Duty of rule responsive, let them fail ! 

I will forget that they were born of me. 

I will not think they nestled at my breast. 

My love shall speak its blankness unto them 


Through scorn of gaze, and unto their caress 
Their mother’s breast, their mother’s arms, be stone.’’ 
FREDERICK W. Racc. 


MASWORTH VICARAGE, TRING. 
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THE VERDICT OF THE COUNTRY. 


«The present dissolution is the 

ple’s dissohution—the present 
election is the people’s election.’’ 
Such were the words with which 
Mr Gladstone commenced his 
electoral campaign in Edinburgh, 
and it is well to bear them in 
mind whilst we contemplate the 
results of the recent appeal to the 
country. The words themselves, 
indeed, are the veriest claptrap ; 
and whilst the intention with 
which they were uttered is suf- 
ficiently obvious, the assertion 
which they contain will not bear 
investigation. A ‘*people’s dis- 
solution ’’’ would seem to be a dis- 
solution expressly demanded _ by 
“the people,”’ or, to speak more 
plainly, one for which ‘‘the 
classes”” and ‘‘ the masses ”’ (which 
constitute ‘‘the’’ people) outside 
the walls of Parliament had been 
anxious on account of some deci- 
sion which had been given by the 
House of Commons, presumably 
against the popular will. There 
is no pretence for alleging that 
such a state of things had come 
about when the late Parliament 
was dissolved. So far as any 
popular feeling had been dis- 
played, the petitions presented to 
Parliament against the Home 
Rule proposals of the Govern- 
ment were enormously in excess 
of those in its favour; whilst 
the tone of the press, Liberal as 
well as Conservative, indicated 
no current of opinion which the 
most partial Gladstonian could 
have interpreted as friendly to 
those proposals. In the sense of 
this dissolution being an appeal 
to ‘‘the people”’ from the House 
of Commons, it may of course be 
called a ‘* people’s dissolution,”’ but 


only in exactly the same manner 
in which the term may be applied 
to every dissolution which has fol- 
lowed a similar defeat of a Min- 
isterial bill. But, if the simple 
truth be told, this was as little of 
a_ ‘*people’s dissolution’’ as it is 
well possible to conceive. It was 
a dissolution demanded and ob- 
tained by an imperious party 
leader, because he had been un- 
able to cajole or coerce into obedi- 
ence to his own will a sufficient 
number of his followers to ensure 
a majority in a House of Commons 
in which those followers. largely 
predominated. <‘‘ Sic volo, sic ju- 
beo, stet pro ratione voluntas,’’ was 
a motto utterly repugnant to the 
constitution, the traditions, and 
the character of the Liberal party. 
Yet it was this motto which was 
inscribed upon Mr Gladstone’s ban- 
ner from the first commencement 
of the battle. The question under 
discussion was not only one of 
enormous magnitude, but one upon 
which the views propounded and 
embodied in the Prime Minister’s 
Bills were in opposition to those 
entertained by every statesman of 
position and eminence during the 
present century. Moreover, they 
were views the reverse and oppo- 
site of those which the Prime Min- 
ister himself had been universally 
believed to hold up to December 
last, and which, without dissent Or 
even comment upon his part, had 
been repudiated and denounced by 
his supporters from one end of the 
country to the other in the No- 
vember elections. Yet the Liberal 
party was expected to accept those 
views and to swallow the Bills in 
which they were proposed to Par- 
liament, as readily and as submis- 
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sively as if they had been asked to 
vote upon some detail of home or 
financial policy in which no prin- 
cipal was involved. Independence 
of thought and action has in 
and again been claimed by Lib- 
erals as the very foundation upon 
which their party exists; but this 
independence they were required 
to surrender, absolutely and com- 
pletely, at the bidding of a man 
who had passed a large part of 
his parliamentary life in warring 
against them and their opinions, 
and who, upon a question of such 
vital importance to the country as 
was involved in the measures be- 
fore Parliament, had not deigned 
to consult them before demanding 
their implicit obedience to new 
and startling doctrines, which had 
never before been accepted as 
articles of the Liberal creed. The 
power of the caucus was known to 
be great; the personal influence of 
Mr Gladstone was felt to be as 
wide as his will was indomitable ; 
and the imputation of being a 
deserter from the ranks of party 
was one grievous to be borne, 
especially when felt to be unde- 
served. But neither Mr Glad- 
stone, the caucus, nor the fear of 
unjust imputations could stifle or 
eradicate that independence which 
was threatened by these powerful 
agencies. In spite of all these 
things, ninety-three Liberals went 
into the Lobby against the Prime 
Minister; and to revenge himself 
upon this band of patriots, and to 
prove the necessity of his own dic- 
tatorship to the Liberal party, Mr 
Gladstone had recourse to that 
dissolution which he dignifies with 

the name of ‘‘the people’s dissolu- 

tion,’’ but which was in reality his 
own personal appeal against the 

independence of a House of Com- 

mons fresh from contact with the 

electoral bodies of the country, 
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and therefore presumably coga. 
sant of ‘‘ the people’s ”’ wishes, and — 
who might fairly have been ag 
cepted as accurately representing 
the opinions of those who had 
returned them to Parliament 
Whether Mr Gladstone 
have done wisely or not to 
this view, is a question which 
be answered by the result of his 
appeal. The new House of Com 
mons is one which he can ; 
contemplate with _ satisfaction, 
The ‘‘Liberal Unionists,”’ con 
temned, derided, abused, and 
threatened by the Prime Minister 
and his adherents, have come back, 
deprived, indeed, for the moment 
of some of their most able] 

but with numbers scarcely 

from their former strength: the 
Pamnellites have held their own 
and no more ; whilst several of the 
Irish polls bear witness to the 
strength of the party opposed to 
Home Rule in some of the most 
important counties in Ireland, and 
as a set-off against one Parnellite 
gain, two seats have been wrest- 
ed from prominent Home-Ruless. 
Meanwhile, Gladstonian candidates 
have not only been worsted 
throughout the length and breadth” 
of England, but in those constit- 
uencies in which they have held 
their own, their majorities of last 7 
November have been enormously — 
reduced, and their few successes 
can almost all be traced either to 
special circumstances affecting the 
localities in which they have oc 
curred, or to the Irish vote in com 
stituencies where the organisation 
of Irishmen has enabled Mr Par 
nell and the other leaders of the 
‘¢ National Leagué’’ to swamp the 
voice of the British electors by the” 
vote of their obedient dupes. 
And yet, conclusive as may appear — 
the reply which the electors of 
Great Britain have returned to Mr 
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Gladstone’s appeal from the ad- 
yerse decision of the late House of 


Commons, it will, upon close ex- 
amination of the matter, prove to 
‘be even of a more emphatic char- 
acter than would seem to be indi- 
cated by a casual glance at the 
results. 

It must never be forgotten that 
the Gladstonian candidates, from 
one end of the country to the 
other, had possession of all that 
¢laborate party organisation, to 
the maintenance and _ perfection 
of which their ‘‘ Liberal Unionist ’’ 
opponents had themselves mate- 
tially contributed. | Were proof 
wanted of this fact, it would be 
furnished by a reference to the 
exceptional case of Birmingham. 
There, the party organisation was, 
toa great extent, in the hands of 
the Unionists, and consequently 
the defeat of the Gladstonians was 
overwhelming and complete. But 


in every other case, the ‘‘ Liberal 


Unionists’? were a disorganised 
body of men, weighted with the 
imputation of being ‘‘seceders”’ 
from the party under whose 
banner they had hitherto fought, 
and upheld by nothing but the 
courage of their own consci- 
entious- opinions. Electors who 
had always voted on the ‘‘ Lib- 
eral’’ side, were ready enough to 
vote for Gladstonian candidates 
who nominally adhered to their 
party, whilst accepting those 
-Home Rule opinions which, so 
recently as last November, the 
leaders of that party had vehee 
mently condemned. On the other 
hand, the rank and file of the 
Conservative party could less 
easily be brought to understand 
why they should support candi- 
dates who differed from them upon 
many important matters, merely 
because those candidates had been 
ostracised by their own party for 
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consistency with regard to a ques- 
tion upon which both parties had 
avowedly been agreed at the last 
general election. This difficulty it 
was which, in spite of the acknow- 
ledged loyalty of the Tory party 
throughout the country in refrain- 
ing from opposition to ‘* Liberal 
Unionist ’’ candidates, stood in the 
way of the latter, and proportion- 
ably improved the chances of the 
Ministerialists. At the same 
time, Conservative candidates who 
were fighting the battle of the 
Union had, in many districts, 
much cause to complain of ‘ Lib- 
eral Unionists,’’ who contented 
themselves with abstaining from 
the poll, when their votes would 
have secured the victory of the 
candidate who held their views but 
did not belong to their ‘‘ party.’’ 
Again, the supporters of Mr 
Gladstone had one great advan- 
tage over their opponents, in that, 
apart from any questions of poli- 
tics, they had one leader to whom 
to look for guidance, one result to 
aim at—namely, the re-establish- 
ment of that leader’s authority and 
the consolidation of his power as 
Prime Minister. The opposition, 
divided between the followers of 
Lord Salisbury, Lord Hartington, 
and Mr Chamberlain, could not 
but fight at a certain disadvan- 
tage, inasmuch as the views of the 
three sections into which they were 
divided were essentially different 
upon many points cf political im- 
portance, and the complete triumph 
of either could hardly be regarded 
by the others with unqualified 
satisfaction. Still, in spite of all 
these obstacles, there was one bond 
which held all three sections to- 
gether, and that bond has proved 
sufficiently strong to ‘‘ break up, 
pulverise, and smash”’ the cohorts 
of their opponents. ‘‘ The mainten- 
ance of the Union between Great 
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Britain and Ireland’’ has been that 
bond, and the feeling which has been 
evoked in its behalf is one of the 
most healthy signs of the vigour 
and intelligence of our electorate. 
So strong, indeed, and so patent 
has been this feeling throughout 
the constituencies, that our Glad- 
itonian opponents have found it 
necessary to defend themselves by 
the feeble subterfuge of asserting 
that they, too, are ‘‘ Unionists,’’ 
and have not scrupled to adopt 
our watchwords and mottoes as a 
cloak behind which to conceal the 
weakness of their own cause, and 
escape the unpopularity of their 
real sentiments. Indeed, very early 
in the fray, the Prime Minister 
himself took the initiative in the 
endeavour, since so carefully copied 
by his followers, to cloud and 
mystify the minds of the electors 
by misrepresenting the real issues 
before the country. ‘‘ We,”’ said 
he, ‘‘are the true ‘ Unionists’— 
our opponents are only ‘ Paper 
Unionists ;’’’ and upon this string 
Gladstonian candidates have per- 
petually harped ever since. As 
any ‘‘ Union”’ which was intended 
to be more than verbal must be 
inscribed upon some bill, charter, 
or other document, it would seem 
to follow that the term ‘‘ Paper 
Unionist’ would be equally ap- 
plicable to any person who did not 
intend to abrogate the Union alto- 
gether; and this is so evident, 
that Mr Gladstone’s newly invented 
war-cry failed to produce anything 
but a smile of contempt. The fact 
of its invention remains, however, 
and affords a proof that the Prime 
Minister had not failed to _per- 
ceive and recognise the strength 
of the weapon which his Separa- 
tion Bill had placed in the hands 
of his adversaries. The people 
of Great Britain did not and 
do not intend to allow Ireland 


to be wrenched from themseélye 
or to be other than an integ 
part of theirempire. They did 

and do not understand a statesman 
avowing himselfa true ‘‘ Unioni 
when he proposes a step which 
undeniably in the direction | 
separation; neither do they 
prehend the argument that, in re 
storing to Ireland a Parliament 
similar to that which existed be ~ 
fore the Act of Union, and which — 
that Act abolished, we should — 
not be virtually repealing that — 
Union, which, on the contrary, we — 
are determined to maintain. ‘The 
fact is that, in spite of Mr Glad- 
stone’s enigmatical utterances and 
mystifications, the electors have 
understood the issues placed before — 
them a great deal better than he 
expected, and have fully realised 
the truth that those are not 
*¢ Unionists ’’ who loudly condemn 
and would virtually repeal ‘the 
Union.’’ The determination of the 
British people to uphold the Union 


would probably have been sufficient — 


to ensure the defeat of the Prime 
Minister at the polls, if the ques- 
tion could have been fully and 
fairly placed before the electors 
for their decision. But we are 
bound to say, that for any dis- 
advantage which the Unionist 
cause experienced through the 


confusion of the issues by Mr ~ 


Gladstone, and the doubts as to 


his policy to which the strangely 


diverse utterances of several mem- — 
bers of his Cabinet gave rise, they 
had full and ample compensation in 
the behaviour of the Prime Min- 
ister himself during the progress 
of the elections. Mr 
committed three of the grossest 
mistakes which it was possible for 
aman to commit, and re 
these mistakes again and again. 

First, whilst the whole country — 
was anxiously waiting to know 
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what were his intentions with re- 

t to his two Bills, whether his 
Land Purchase scheme was to be 
pressed or dropped, and what was 
the actual policy which the elec- 
tors were asked to support; Mr 
Gladstone, avoiding any clear ex- 

ition of his own policy, occu- 
pied himself with a futile attempt 
to misrepresent the opinions of 
Lord Carnarvon and the views of 
Lord Salisbury and his Cabinet, as 
if his own policy would have been 
made better or more popular, even 
if ithad been the fact that Lord 
Carnarvon had entertained certain 
abstract views upon Home Rule 
which he does not seem, after all, 
to have entertained, or that he had 
led Mr Parnell to believe that he 
was more favourable to his views 
than appears actually to have 
been the case. There is some- 
thing pitiable, we had almost said 
contemptible, in the sight of a 
Prime Minister neglecting the ex- 
planation or defence of his own 
policy at a crisis such as the pre- 
sent, and labouring to convict his 
opponents of inconsistency or some- 
thing worse. The proceeding, to 
our mind, marks the littleness of 
the man’s nature: to him this is 
not a great question, vitally affect- 
ing the interests of his country, 
and for her sake to be dealt with 
upon high principles, and reasoned 
out until the right course is dis- 
covered and adopted; it is only 
a conflict between political rivals, 
and if an advantage over an op- 
ponent can be gained by detecting 
in him an inconsistency or an in- 
discretion, the ‘‘ old parliamentary 
hand” snatches at it with avidity, 
tothe exclusion or postponement 
of other and more legitimate con- 
troversy. The particular point 
dwelt on by Mr Gladstone is so 
small in itself as to be hardly 
worth notice, if it were not for the 
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light which it throws upon the 
characters ‘of the four men whom 
it principally concerns—namely, 
Lord Salisbury and Lord Carnar- 
von one the one side, Mr Gladstone 
and Mr Parnell on the other. The 
simple truth seems to be that, on 
going to Ireland as Viceroy last 
summer, Lord Carnarvon had an 
interview with Mr Parnell, as to 
the wisdom of which it is, of 
course, possible that there may 
be two opinions. 

Lord Carnarvon’s intention, how- 
ever, as he has himself explicitly 
assured us, was simply to acquire 
information as to the wants and 
wishes of the party of which Mr 
Parnell was and is the acknow- 
ledged chief. Such information 
he deemed it his duty as Viceroy 
to obtain, and for this purpose 
alone consented to an interview 
with Mr Parnell of a totally un- 
official character, and without any 
reference to the Cabinet of which 
he was a member. It is perfectly 
clear that during the conversation 
which took place at this interview, 
Lord Carnarvon not only made no 
sort of promise, but gave no such 
indication of individual opinion as 
could have justified the statement 
of Mr Parnell in the Home Rule 
debate, that he had been led to be- 
lieve that a statutory Parliament 
in Dublin would be granted by 
fhe Conservative Government. The 
conversation was a private one be- 
tween Lord Carnarvon and Mr 
Parnell ; and we have, moreover, 
Lord Salisbury’s word that before 
the departure of Lord Carnarvon 
for Ireland, they had discussed 
Irish policy together, and, to use 
his own words—‘‘I thought it 
right to explain perfectly explicit- 
ly my opinions to Lord Carnarvon, 
and I told him that my objection 
—that was at the beginning of 
July—to an Irish Legislature was 
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so strong, that even if the Conser- 
vative party were to adopt it— 
which I considered quite impos- 
sible—I never would form part of 
any Ministry which proposed such 
a measure.’’ If, therefore, we are 
to believe Mr Parnell, we must 
suppose Lord. Carnarvon, with a 
full knowledge of Lord Salisbury’s 
views, to have expressed an opinion 
directly contrary to those views, 
to have concealed and even mis- 
stated them in this celebrated in- 
terview, and afterwards to have 
totally misrepresented the purport 
of the interview and the nature of 
the conversation which took place 
thereat. Furthermore, in his place 
in the House of Lords, Lord Carnar- 
von, shortly before the dissolution 
of Parliament, expressly declared 
that he was ‘‘ not favourable to 
the scheme of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment.’’ And yet, in the teeth of 
these statements, Mr Gladstone has 
the effrontery (we can use no milder 


word) to telegraph to a Home Rule 


candidate in Glasgow: ‘‘I heartily 
wish you success in the cause which 
I visited Glasgow to support, which 
Lord Carnarvon approved, and 
which even Lord Salisbury smiled 
on until beaten at the last election, 
when he changed over to the policy 
of enforcing special repressive legis- 
¢ation in Ireland for twenty years. 
One would have thought that ‘* the 
force of—humbug-—could no further 
go ;”’ but, on the indignation of 
Lord Carnarvon being aroused by 
an insinuation, or something more, 
that he had been a ‘‘dismemberer”’ 
(and as such, of course, favourable 
to the Gladstone legislation), con- 
veyed in a letter from the Prime 
Minister to Mr Tait, candidate for 
the Bordesley division of Birming- 
ham, under date of June 2gth, his 
lordship published a short letter, in 
which he stated that the inference 
drawn from his speech in the House 
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of Lords, that he had accepted M 
Gladstone's policy, was ‘utterly, 
warranted,’’ and protested agains 
the misuse of his words ‘* for 

tioneering purposes.’ 


nies that what he had said was ~ 


‘‘for electioneering purposes.”’ The” aa 


dignified rejoinder of Lord’ Car. 
narvon was hardly needed to con.” 
vince the most casual observer chat : 


the reference to him in the Prime _ 
Minister’s letter would have been 


utterly pointless, unless it had been 


intended to depict him as a vir ~ 


tual supporter of the Government 
policy; and that a letter written 
to a candidate for parliamentary 
honours in the very heat of the 


contest, warmly wishing him suc. — 


cess, and vindicating various points 
of the policy of which he was the 
champion, could hardly have been 
written without being intended, 
from one end of it to the other, for 
‘‘electioneering purposes.’ 

The episode is instructive, be- 
cause it affords one more proof 
of the straightforward honesty of 
Lord Salisbury, and, in the mind 
of every impartial man, completely 
vindicates him (if, indeed, the vin-. 
dication was needed) from any sus- 
picion of having ever entertained 
the question of a separate Parlia- 
ment, or of having meditated that 
alliance with Mr Parnell which 
was so constantly and untruly im- 
puted to him in the autumn by 
the more unscrupulous of the Glad- 
stonian janissaries. It is instruc- 
tive, moreover, as illustrating the » 
danger of private interviews be- 


tween high officials and persons 


in the peculiar and equivocal posi- 
tion of Mr Parnell. In the pres-) 
ent instance one would have sup- 
posed that Lord Carnarvon nn 
have known that, while it was: 


Thereupon 
Mr Gladstone waxes wroth, ‘‘would — 
fain believe’’ Lord Carnarvon’ S let. i 
ter ‘‘not to be authentic,” and de. 
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jn the highest degree improbable 
that anything could be gained 
an interview between himself 
and Mr Parnell, there was the 
est reason to believe that 
from the undesirability of 
gdmitting to apparently confiden- 
tial intercourse with her Majesty’s 
ntative, a man who had 

been imprisoned on suspicion of 
treasonable practices, and whose 
hostility to England was notorious 
—such a proceeding was certain to 
be misrepresented and misunder- 
stood, and at the very least would 
tend to add to the reputation and 
authority of one who was little 
likely to use either in the direction 
desired by loyal subjects of the 
British Crown. Mr Parnell has 
endeavoured to impart an official 


character to this interview, and 


has founded upon it charges 
against Lord Carnarvon’s col- 
leagues to which they should not 
have been exposed. 

No one who is capable of form- 
ing an impartial opinion will be- 
lieve Mr Parnell’s version of the 
affair in preference to that of Lord 
Carnarvon; but it is unfortunate 
that the incident should have oc- 
curred. It is well that, close 
upon the heels of this discussion, 
should have come Mr Parnell’s 
deliberate denial of the use of 
certain words with respect to 
severing ‘‘the last link which 
binds Ireland to England,’’ and 
the subsequent conclusive proof 
that those words were uttered by 
him at Cincinnati, and never until 
now contradicted. It is well, 
Moreover, that in the teeth of 
the evidence which exists: upon 
the subject, Mr Parnell should 
strenuously deny any connection 
with, or knowledge of, the Ameri- 
can Fenian organisation; and it 
8 well also that, in his account 
of this very interview which has 
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given rise to so much discussion, 
Mr Parnell should insist that Lord 
Carnarvon ‘‘ gave’ him, as one of 
the conditions of their alleged bar- 
gain, a Bill which, as it turns 
out, had actually passed the House 
of Lords before the interview took 
place. Ali this, we say, is well, 
because it enables the most simple 
mind to form an easy comparison 
between the veracity of Mr Par- 
nell and’ that of the nobleman of 
whom he has striven to take such 
an unfair advantage. 

But whatever may be the opin- 
ion formed with regard. to the 
conduct of the other parties con- 
cerned in this controversy, there 
can be no doubt as to that of Mr 
Gladstone. He has not hesitated 
for one moment to adopt the view 
of Mr Parnell, to treat as worth- 
less the statement of two British 
noblemen ‘on the other side, and 
to assume and adopt the view 
which, for the moment, appeared 
likely to obtain for him some party 
advantage. We say advisedly 
‘*for the moment,’” because mis- 
representation and unfairness in- 
variably recoil upon those who 
condescend to the use of such 
weapons, and the present instance 
will form no exception to the gen- 
eral rule. To use the words of 
‘The Times’ of June 28 upon this 
point—‘‘Mr Gladstone has not 
been ashamed to repeat at second- 
hand, in almost every speech he 
has made, assertions for which not 
a particle of evidence has been 
produced, and which men of un- 
questioned honour declare to be 
false.’ We repeat that this sys- 
tematic misrepresentation of his 
opponents, as a means by which to 
confuse the minds of the electors, 
and to conceal from them the true — 
issues before the country, has been 
a frightful mistake upon Mr Glad- 
stone’s part, and has materially 
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assisted those against whom it was 
directed. Doubtless it has oper- 
ated to the advantage of Glad- 
stonian candidates in some locali- 
ties, and especially in those wherein 
the name and reputation of Mr 
Gladstone still carry weight. But 
even in such places, light will 
gradually dawn upon the mind of 
the electoral body, and that name 
and reputation will cease to oper- 
ate as powerfully as heretofore, 
when it is found that, for the pur- 
pose of party warfare, they have 
been lent to statements which are 
contrary to truth, and have been 
used to bolster up a cause which 
could not be defended on its own 
intrinsic merits. 

The second mistake which Mr 
Gladstone has committed in his 
campaign is one which it is really 
surprising to recall. ‘The unmeas- 
ured violence—the cruel bitterness 
—with which he has attacked those 
members of the liberal party who 
have been so unfortunate as to 
differ from him, have not only 
been unjust, but impolitic in the 
extreme. One would have thought 
that, considering the whole circum- 
stances of the case, Mr Gladstone 
would have been only too tenderly 
anxious to gather back into the 
fold those who, with much per- 
sonal regret, and in some instances 
at no small personal sacrifice, had 
wandered from it. They were men 
among whom were comprised repre- 
sentatives of every section of the 
Liberal party. Many of them had 
been amongst his most zealous and 
consistent supporters in past days ; 
one, indeed, against whose hon- 
esty and integrity of purpose no 
word had ever been breathed, was 
the man who had stepped into the 
breach when Mr Gladstone himself 
scuttled away from his defeat in 
1874, and who, by hissteady, wise, 
and discreet leadership of the party, 
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had rendered possible and 
the way to that victory of 18 
of which Mr Gladstone him 
reaped the fruits. Yet, . 
upon one subject which, however 
great its importance, had never 
been submitted to or considered 
by the Liberal party in any tay | 
gible or definite form, these mente 
fused to take the particular course 
commanded by the Prime Minister, 
they were to be dubbed, forsooth, 
“« seceding Liberals,’’ and ise 
by those in whose ranks they 
loyally fought upon every question 
in which ‘‘ Liberal ”’ principles had 
been involved. What had these 
men done or left undone, that they 
should deserve this harsh measure 
to be meted out to them? y 
had refused to vote for the 

reading of a Bill which was avow- 
edly to be withdrawn as soon a 
the second reading should have 
been carried. The gross unfairness 
of Mr Gladstone in this matter 
has never been sufficiently exposed. 
During the late election—so far 
as anything definite respecting his 
policy could be obtained from him — 
—he declared that the Bills were 

practically dead, and that the prin- 

ciple of a statutory Parliament for 
Ireland was the question which 

was before the country. But before 

the division in the House of Com — 
mons which brought about the dis- 

solution, Mr Gladstone was urged 

to withdraw his Bills and submit 

to Parliament a resolution em- 

bodying this very principle @& 

being the principle which was Bi 

bodied in that Home Rule is 
upon which the division was to be © 
taken. This he distinctly and 
positively refused: and os ha : 
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what the House of Commons had 
to decide was not the assertion of 
any principle in an abstract shape, 
but whether they would accept OF 
reject the second reading of the 
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Home Rule Bill. It was easy 


enough for Mr Gladstone to hint 


that the Bills might both be recon- 
structed, whilst at the same time 
he declined to promise that such 
should be the case. But what would 
have been the position of any mem- 
per who voted for the second read- 
ing? Supposing that the identi- 
aad Bill, without any alteration or 
reconstruction, had been reintro- 
duced next October, he would have 
found it impossible to vote against 
it without being subjected to a 
charge of inconsistency which it 
would have been difficult to meet, 

Mr Gladstone might explain and 
refine, confuse and mystify as he 
pleased, but to the mind of ordi- 
nary men it would appear that a 
man had no right to oppose in Oc- 
tober precisely the same Bill which 
he had supported in June, and any 
man who had done so would have 
been placed ina difficult and far 
from enviable position. Therefore 
it was that some Liberals who 
were not averse to legislation in 
the direction indicated by the 
Prime Minister, though resolute in 
their objection to certain portions 
of his Bill, found themselves ob- 
liged to oppose the second reading. 
Yet all who did so have been sub- 
jected to the same severe condem- 
fation,—all have been treated as 
traitors and deserters, and the full 
vials of Gladstonian wrath have 
been discharged upon their devoted 
heads. It is- not surprising that 
Mr Goschen should have been 
selected for special attack by the 
Ministers whose inconsistencies and 
maccuracies he had so pitilessly 
exposed. It is with shame, indeed 
that we mention the name of Mr 
Goschen—shame for Scotland, and 
shame for Edinburgh, that the 
ofience once committed against 
Macaulay, and so often regretted, 
should have been repeated in the 
* VOL. CXL.—NO. DCCCL. 
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case of one of the most fearless, 
most honest, and most acute poli- 
ticians of the day. We feel sensi- 
bly that the disgrace has fallen, not 
upon Mr Goschen, but upon Edin- 
burgh ;. but we confess that we feel 
no surprise at the vindictive effort 
made by Mr Gladstone to displace 
an antagonist who had perhaps 
done more than any other man o 
expose the weakness of his posi- 
tion, and the fallacies by which he 
attempted to support it. But 
what shall we say of the opposition 
to Lord Hartington, the sugges- 
tion of which came from Mr Glad- 
stone, and which, but for that sug- 
gestion, would probably have been 
spared? It is well known that 
Lord Hartington has felt, deeply 
and keenly, the separation from 
Mr Gladstone, which he _ has 
found to be a necessity. It has 


been stated, moreover, without con- 
tradiction, that Lord Hartington 
expressed himself strengly against 


the annoyance of a contest’ being 
inflicted upon Mr Gladstone him- 
self, and discouraged those who 
might have been disposed to make 
the attempt. Such generosity 
should have been reciprocal,—and 
so it would have been, if there 
had been in both men that nobil- 
ity of nature which is so conspicu- 
ous in Lord Hartington. Such, 
however, was not the case. In- 
stead of discouraging opposition 
to Lord Hartington, Mr Glad- 
stone’s words (though doubtless, 
as usual, susceptible of several 
interpretations) seem to have had 
precisely the contrary effect; and 
immediately after the Manchester 
meeting at which he emphatically 
declared Lord Hartington to be 
‘¢an adversary,’’ an opposing can- 
didate entered the field, though 
only to receive the ignominous 
defeat which his ungracious temer- 
ity so richly deserved. We do 
T . 
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not envy Mr Gladstone’s feelings 
on receiving the tidings of his 
henchman’s discomfiture; but we 
confess that we envy still less the 
spirit with which he penned the 
telegram in which he spoke of the 
disgraceful rejection of Mr Goschen 
as an act by which the capital of 
‘* dear old Scotland ’’ had ‘‘shaken 
off *her chains,’’—as if the election 
of the nominee whom he had 
himself so strongly recommended 
against Mr Goschen were not 
something far more nearly ap- 
proximating to the binding on of 
chains, than the rejection of a 
thoroughly independent candidate 
to the shaking off of such liga- 
ments. It cannot be a pleasant 
reflection to Sir George Trevelyan 
that the leader whom he had served 
so faithfully, and quitted, upon this 
one question, with such reluctance, 
should have thought it necessary 
to telegraph his conviction that in 
rejecting him ‘Scotland in the 
Border burghs’’ had ‘‘ nobly done 
her duty’; nor can Mr Courtney 
feel flattered at his former chief’s 
reply to the question whether he 
would have preferred that his (Mr 
Courtney’s) seat should not be 
contested ; ‘‘ If Ishad twenty votes 
I would give all the twenty against 
the man who votes against Ireland 
and our Irish policy. This reply, 
by the by, is an admirable com- 
ment upon the assertion of Mr 
Shaw-Lefevre, who, in his ungrace- 
ful and impertinent visit to Rossen- 
dale in opposition to Lord Hart- 
ington, accused the Unionists of 
dividing the Liberal party by op- 
posing Gladstonian candidates. 
‘The boot is on the other leg ;”’ 
for assuredly it was not only the 
Gladstonians and the ‘‘ caucus ”’ 
who threw the first stone, but Mr 
Gladstone has kept up a contin- 
uous shower or small pebbles 


throughout the whole period of the 
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general elections. Indeed, attacks 
upon the leading ‘‘ Liberal Union. 


ists’? have not been sufficient 


allay the ardour of the impetuous — 
He has gone out ~ 
of his way to assault and insult 
who, in however — 


Prime Minister. 


every Liberal 
mild a form or manner, had refused 


absolute submission to his dictator. — 
ship. That this is no exaggeration — 


may be proved by the report of Mr 


Gladstone’s proceedings at Carlisle, 


where Mr Ferguson, the sitti 

member, and usually a loyal sup- 
porter of the Prime Minister, had 
voted against the Bill, but had 







Ps 


stated in his address that he should © 


‘«be ready to support any measure 


of Home Rule for Ireland which — 
is safeguarded by conditions such 


as those laid down by Lord Hart- 
ington in his recent address. 


Should the Bill, as reintroduced ~ 


by Mr Gladstone, fulfil these con- 


ditions, I should have much pleas- - 


ure insupporting it.”’ 

Here, then, apparently, was an 
assent to that principal of Home 
Rule which Mr Gladstone had de- 
clared to be the actual question 
before the country, and here was 
a candidate, evidently anxious, if 


possible, to rejoin Mr Gladstone. — 
Qne would have supposed that — 


conciliation would have been up- 


permost in the Prime Minister’s — 


bosom ; but Mr Gladstone’s “‘ con- 
ciliation’’ is only for disaffected 
Irishmen. 
Scotland, he leaped out of the train 
as soon as it reached Carlisle, de- 
clared that Mr Ferguson had asked 
him ‘‘todegrade and disgrace’’ him- 
self, and to ‘‘ walk into the gutter; ” 
and as if this language was not 
coarse enough for the occasion, he 
proceeded to declare (without any 
foundation for the assertion) that 
Mr Leatham had retired from 
Huddersfield ‘‘ because he did not 


Upon his return from — 


choose to be returned by Tory 
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yotes,” but that ‘‘it appears that 


’ Mr Ferguson is not quite so par- 


ticular, and that provided the vote 
is given right, he does not mind 
what it smells of.” Then, after 
some more Offensive language of 
the same kind, the Prime Minister 
made an earnest appeal to the 
working men to reject Mr Fergu- 
son, and seems to have continued 
his exhortations to this effect until 
the onward motion of the train 
brought them toa close. The re- 
sult of this interference was the 
retirement of Mr Ferguson, whose 
respect for the Prime Minister can 
hardly have been. increased by the 
incident. The case of Mr Rylands 
had a different termination. Mr 
Rylands was, and is, one of the 
most consistent Radicals in the 
House of Commons. But Mr 
Rylands valued his independence, 
and, disapproving the Home Rule 
Bill, voted against it. Thereupon 
Mr Gladstone tells the people of 
Burnley, ‘‘ our old friend Peter is 
gone to the bad;’’ the ‘‘ caucus” 
start a Gladstonian of Local influ- 
ence to contest the seat with their 
old member ; and Mr Herbert Glad- 
stone visits Burnley, where he in- 
forms the world that he has lately 
been assisting ‘‘ in driving nails in- 
toa good many political coffins,”’ 
and that he hopes that he. has 
driven ‘‘ the longest nail of all into 
the political coffin of Mr Rylands.”’ 
It will be observed that the lan- 
guage of the Gladstones, father 
and son, is not of the choicest ; and 
the people of Burnley do not seem 
to have appreciated the nail-driv- 
ing propensities of the youthful 
Herbert. They returned Mr Ry- 
lands, though by a small majority ; 
and Mr Caine, whom Mr Gladstone 
had accused of having ‘‘ deplorably 
misrepresented ’’ him, on grounds 
Which to the ordinary observer ap- 
pear slender in the extreme, gained 
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a complete victory over his Glad- 
stonian opponent at Barrow. 

We might multiply the cases 
of personal attacks upon Liberal 
Unionists, but perhaps one of the 
least creditable it that which was 
directed against Mr Jesse Collings. 
It will be remembered that Mr 
Jesse Collings was. the mover of 
that amendment to the address, 
upor the subject of labourers’ al- 
lotments, of which Mr Gladstone— 
who but a few months before had 
most emphatically condemned all 
such amendmonts to the address— 
took advantage to turn out Lord 
Salisbury’s Government and estab- 
lish himself in office, since which 
time the labourers, and apparently 
Mr Collings also, had been for- 
gotten by Mr Gladstone. But Mr 
Collings joined with Mr Chamber- 
lain in his opposition to Home 
Rule. Therefore Mr Gladstone 
addresses an earnest letter to Mr 
Tait, who was opposing Mr Col- 
lings in the Bordesley Division of 
Birmingham, and therefore Mr 
Gladstone sneers at ‘‘ a certain Mr 
Jesse Collings, who was the author 
of the policy of three acres and a 
cow, a policy which he (Mr Glad- 
stone) did not share.” It is not 
our business to condole with mem- 
bers of the Liberal party when 
insulted by their late chief, or to 
deplore that widening of the breach 
in the Liberal ranks in which he 
has been so assiduously engaged, 
but we regret to see a statesman 
with a greaf reputation descending 
to such littleness; and we repeat 
that this has been the second great 
mistake which he has made in his 
conduct of the electoral campaign. 

The third mistake has perhaps 
been the gravest and grossest of the 
three. We allude to the attempt to 
obtain a victory in the elections by 
an appeal to the masses of the peo- 
ple as if they had some _ interest 
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separate from, and opposed to, that 
of the rest of the community. Of 
this action of Mr Giadstone’s, Mr 
Goldwin Smith thus writes in 
forcible words: ‘‘I have seen the 
American demagogue at his worst, 
and when the ordinary passions of 
faction were further inflamed by 
the fury of civil war; but never 
did I witness so deliberate an at- 
tempt to set class against class, 
and to poison the heart of society 
for a party purpose, as has been 
made by the Prime Minister in 
the present campaign.’’ ‘There are 
few sober-minded men who will not 
endorse these words, and heartily 
“join in condemning the iniquitous 
course which Mr Gladstone has 
pursued in this matter. If it has 
not succeeded in kindling an evil 
spirit among the masses of the 
people, it is only because their own 
good sense and intelligence has 
seen through and despised the con- 
temptible motives with which it 
has been attempted. One great 
safeguard of our British constitu- 
tion has been the non-existence of 
any broad and well-defined line 
of demarcation between class and 
class. The middle class is con- 
stantly recruiting the upper, and 
simaltaneously receiving recruits 
from the class below itself, and 
thus there has been engendered 
a mutual sympathy between all 
classes, which has tended greatly 
to the advantage of the general 
community. 

It would be difficult, indeed, to 
explain and define Mr Gladstone’s 
distinction between ‘‘ classes’’ and 
‘* masses.’”” Where does the one 
stop and the other begin? We 
know well enough that when Mr 
Gladstone telegraphs to the War- 
wichshire electors that, ‘‘if War- 
wickshire does not wish dukes and 
earls to overrule the nation and 
wreck its fortunes, they will return 


the Liberal candidates,’ 
ing the most absurd and puerile 


nonsense, rendered none the less 


so by the fact that the Gladstonian 
candidate in the next division of 
the same county happened to be 
at that very moment, not ‘‘a duke 


or an earl’’ indeed, but the son of _ 


a marquis, which is not far from 
the same thing. When, again, Mr 
Gladstone tells the Duke of West- 
minster that his support of the 
Conservative candidate at Chester 
is ‘‘a fresh blow at the aristoc- 
racy,” 
the reflection that Lords Rosebery, 
Spencer, and Wolverton have pro- 
bably palliated the blow by using 
their influence with tolerable ac- 
tivity upon the Gladstonian side. 
But the attempt to stir up an 
antagonism between class and class 
is none the less wicked and shame- 
ful because it has signally failed. 
Few will now be found to dispute 
the failure, or to contest the asser- 
tion that, with few exceptions, the 
constituencies in which the ‘* work- 
ing classes ’’ predominate have re- 
turned Conservatives and Union- 
ists. We are not fond of troub- 
ling our readers with statistics, 
but with regard to this particular 
point it may be well to call atten- 
tion to the fact that in the metro- 
politan constituencies, which return 
(exclusive of the University of 
London) 62 members, 51 Conserva- 
tives and Unionists now represent 
a population of 3,299,267, with an 
electoral body of 423,075 persons, 
whilst only 11 Liberals are re- 
turned, representing a population 


of 724,615, and an electoral body of — 


85,479. Moreover, it can hardly 
have been ‘‘class and the depen- 
dents of class’’ who have achieved 
such results in some of the most 
densely populated districts of the 


metropolis, nor can the same forces 


have possessed such mighty in- 


we console ourselves with 
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fluence in the large towns in other 

of England. Yet, taking 
towns with over 50,000 population, 
including districts of towns having 
in the aggregate a larger popula- 
tion, we find that whilst 44 Glad- 
stonian candidates are returned 
for such places, representing a pop- 
ulation of 2,589,450, and an elec- 
torate of 429,625, there are on the 
other hand 65 Conservatives and 
Unionists, with a population of 
3,592,865, and an electorate of 
562,090. Figures might be multi- 
plied and localities named which 
would prove beyond the possibility 
of doubt that the verdict of ‘‘ the 
masses’’? has gone against Mr 
Gladstone. No reasonable person 
will believe that ‘‘ class’ and the 
dependants of class”’ have had any 
influence in the decisions of the 
large towns of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire. Yet, especially in the 
former county, the Unionists have 
triumphed, and it is notorious 
that in Manchester and _ several 
of the thickly populated county 
districts around it, in Liverpool, 
and in several other constituencies 
in which Gladstonians have ob- 
tained seats, their success has been 
entirely due, in the first place, to 
“the Irish vote’’; and in the 
second place to the abstention of 
‘‘Liberal Unionists,’’ who could 
not screw up their resolution to 
vote for a Conservative, though 
-. they refused to support his oppo- 
nent. Indeed, had the ‘* Liberal 
_ Unionists’”’ had better organisa- 
tion, and had they been able to 


throw ‘‘party’’ aside altogether 


upon this great question, the rout 
of the Gladstonians, great as it 
, has happily been, would have been 
still more overwhelming and com- 
plete. Nor has this rout been 
confined to any one part of the 
country. With his usual consum- 
mate self-complacency, Mr Glad- 
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stone informs us, in another of the 
celebrated telegrams from Hawar- 
den, that *‘ Wales and Scotland 
have seen their duty’’ (¢¢., to 
support him!) ‘‘quickly. Eng- 
land will have to learn hers, but 
it will be more slowly and pain- 
fully.” 

Yet in neither Wales nor Scot- 
land have the elections been totally 
unsatisfactory to those who regard 
them from the point of view of a 
loyal Unionist. Wales, indeed, 
which returned to the last Parlia- 
ment 19 Gladstonians, 3 Conserv- 
atives, and 8 Liberal Unionists 
cow of whom absented himself 
rom the Home Rule division), 
now sends up 23 Gladstonians, 
4 Conservatives, and only 3 Lib- 
eral Unionists, but in several in- 
stances the contests have been 
ominously close; and it must be 
remembered, not only that the 
Radical and Nonconformist ele- 
ment in Wales has doubtless been 
influenced by other considerations 
than those connected with Home 
Rule, but that the old national feel- © 
ing of Welshmen has been carefully 
and craftily excited by a compari- 
son between their own condition 
and that of Irishmen, and an 
assumed similarity between the 
wants and wishes of both. 

Scotland, however, can hardly be 
regarded with unalloyed satisfac- 
tion by Mr Gladstone. True, he 
has gained three or four seats, and 
that, we must allow, by his own 
strenuously exerted personal in- 
fluence. If, however, we except 
the seats of Mr Goschen and Sir 
George Trevelyan, against both of 
whom a ‘‘ dead set’’ was made by 
the whole Gladstonian clique, the 
other division of Edinburgh in 
which the electors elected to hug 
‘the chains” with which Mr 
Gladstone has fettered them, and 
at his bidding to reject their inde- 
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pendent representative, and the 
seat at Leith which hg so ungraci- 
ously snatched for himself, we can 
regard the rest of Scotland with 
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majority of the masses, ranged or 
the same side as that which 

been espoused by at least four. 
fifths of the cultivated intellect 


and intelligence of the country, ~ 
It has been the same in all those ~ 
great Parliamentary contests in 
former days, of which Mr Glad--— 
stone untruly tells us that ‘the 
masses ’’ have been opposed to ‘‘ the 
classes,’? and the former have al- © 


something more than equanimity. 
If the Scotch Liberal Unionist 
phalanx has fallen from 23 to 17, 
that of the Conservatives has risen 
from 1o to 12; and amongst the 
seats occupied by the opponents 
of Home Rule are the important 


counties of Argyleshire, Ayrshire, 
Dumbartonshire, Forfarshire, Rox- 
burghshire, Wigtownshire, Bute, 
half the divisions of Lanarkshire 
and Perthshire, and three out of 
the seven Glasgow seats. More- 
over, in the majority of contests 
in which Gladstonians have been 
returned against Unionists, it has 
been upon a smaller poll than in 
November, and by a majority 
greatly reduced. So that, after all, 
‘* dear old Scotland ’’ has not ‘‘seen 


her duty” so completely as Mr 
Gladstone could have wished; or, 
as we should rather put it, there 


are not wanting evidences that 
the glamour which this extraor- 
dinary man has succeeded in throw- 
ing over a large portion of the 
inhabitants of Scotland- has be- 
gun to pass away, his influence 
is on the wane, and the common- 
sense of our fellow-countrymen is 
advancing towards a legitimate 
appreciation of the tortuous and 
unsound politician whom they have 
so long followed. Weare of course 
unaware of the reasons which Mr 
Gladstone may give for the evident 
strength of the Unionists in Scot- 
land. We do not doubt, however; 
that there will be no diminution of 
that strength in the time to come. 
‘* Class and the dependants of class’’ 
are here out of the question, as 
much as in the large centres of 
population throughout England. 
It is ‘*the masses’”’ who have de- 
cided the election, or rather, the 


ways been right. Of course the 
truth is, that in every one of these 
cases the educated classes have 
been divided into supporters or 
opponents of the measure under 
discussion, each striving to win 
‘¢ the masses’’ to its own side; and 
when one or other party has suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the assent of 
the preponderating public opinion, 
it has naturally triumphed. To 
describe such contests, natural and 
inevitable in the history of every 
free country as a contest between 
different ranks of society, nick- 
named ‘‘classes’’ and ‘* masses”’ for 
the purpose of the moment, is a 
travesty and falsification of his- 
tory totally unworthy of a British 
statesman. 

What, then, is it, which the 
country has really decided by the 
verdict just recorded? First, that 
it will have no separate Irish Par- 
liament; secondly, that it will 
have no more of Mr Gladstone. 
Let us say a word upon both 
heads. One of the false issues 
which the Gladstonians have as- 
siduously laboured to put before 
the country, has been an_ issue 
peculiarly fraught with mischiev- — 
ous consequences. Again and 
again they have declared, ‘the 
difference between us and our 
opponents is not one between 
‘union’ and ‘separation’: we are all 
‘Unionists’; but whilst they are 
so only in name, we desire a real - 
union—a union of love and sym- 
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_ purpose the unmitigated 


pathy, instead of that ‘ Paper 
nion,’ which, Mr Gladstone tells 


gs, was obtained by fraud and 


force.” No statement could be 
more misleading or untrue. There 
is no party in this country which 
does not honestly desire that the 
union between Great Britain and 
Ireland should be founded upon 
mutual love and sympathy between 
the populations of the two coun- 
tries. But, as usual, Mr Glad- 
stone and his imitators are inca- 
pable of stating a case without 
obscuring and confusing it. A 
union between the people of two 
countries and an Act of Union are 
two separate things, which may or 
may not exist at one and the same 
time, but between which there is 
no incompatibility. The Act of 
Union, passed in 1880, was the 
legal and technical form of creat- 
ing a state of things under which 
it was believed that both countries 
would receive benefit, and that 
therefore the people of each would 
be drawn more closely towards the 
other.. When the Gladstonians 
declare that they do not desire to 


. ‘‘repeal’’ the Union, whilst at the 


same time they propose to estab- 
lish in Ireland a Parliament such 
as that which the Act of Union 
abolished, it is evident that they 
are only playing with words, and 
that it is virtually a repeal of the 
Act of Union which they propose. 
Indeed, if it were not so, to what 
abuse 
which Mr Gladstone, in speeches, 
letters, and telegrams, has poured 
upon that Act of Union and all con- 
cerned in passing it? Nothing is 
more extraordinary, in the whole 
course of this strange and exciting 
contest, than in the manner in which 
Mr Gladstone has dealt with the 
historical part of the subject. It 
would appear as if he had never 
read Irish history until after the 
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general election of last year, and 
that since that time he has read 
only a partial and partisan account 
of the same. Moreover, he would 
seem to have entirely ignored all. 
the attempts at remedial legislation 
which have been made since the 
passing of the Act of Union,—the 
removal of Catholic disabilities, the 
improvement of the law in many 
respects, and the desire to do justice 
to Ireland which has certainly for 
more than fifty years past been 
conspicuous in British legislation. 
All this seems to have been for- 
gotten and ignored by Mr Glad- 
stone in his eager attempt to justify 
the anti-English feelings of his new 
Parnellite allies. .To do this he is 
constrained to go back to the period 
of the Act of Union, and in con- 
nection therewith he bespatters his 
own country and countrymen with 
abuse which, even if deserved, 
would ill become the voice and 
the pen of a true patriot. But is 
it so certain that the abuse is de- 
served? If the Act of Union— 
which Mr Gladstone still professes 
that he does not wish to repeal— 
has worked well; if, under its 
auspices, the condition of Ireland 
has improvéd, and salutary meas- 
ures have been obtained from the 
British Legislature which have 
tended to the advancement of her 
material prosperity,—it would be 
doubtful wisdom in a statesman to 
condemn such a measure, after it 
had been in operation for eighty- 
five years, not for any defects in 
its working or results, but on ac- 
count of the manner in which it 
was passed. 

If we are to begin to revise our 
history after this fashion, the task 
will be one of no ordinary magni-° 
tude, and with no possible result 
which can be satisfactoty to those 
who undertake it. The ways of 
our forefathers were not always as 
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our Own ways are, and good results 
may have been achieved by ques- 
tionable’ means in more than one 
instance. But if the results be 
good, to what purpose to question 
_the means at this time of day? If 
the results have been bad, say so 
boldly, and act upon your belief. 
But to abuse the means by which 
the Act of Union was passed, to 


‘ condemn the measure itself, and 


yet to profess that you do not 
desire to repeal it, is not an honest 
proceeding. Mr Gladstone’s abuse 
is indeed unlimited, but his views 
may be summarised by an extract 
from his letter to Mr George Leve- 
son-Gower, the defeated Glad- 
stonian candidate for North-West 
Staffordshire. ‘‘I am amazed,’’ he 
says, ‘‘ at the deadness of vulgar 
opinion to the blackguardism and 
baseness—no words are strong 
enough—which befoul the whole 
history of the Union. It is an 
open question in my mind, whether, 
if this folly lasts, the thing may not 
in the end contribute to repeal, 
which I should greatly regret.” 
We hardly know which most to 
admire in this ‘‘ elegant extract ’’: 
the shameful words (and these, 
forsooth, not ‘‘strong enough,’’) 
which Mr W. E. Gladstone applies 
to the legislation of William Pitt, 
or the cool contempt with which 
he speaks of the verdict of the 
** masses’’ (whom but the other 
day he besmeared with flattery), 
as ‘‘vulgar opinion.’’ Another 
extract is too rich to be omitted, 
this time from a letter to Mr 
Philip Stanhope, the successful 
candidate for Wednesbury. - ‘‘Your 
father’’ (Lord Stanhope), says Mr 
Gladstone, ‘would have stigma- 


 tised as it deserves the infamous 


history of the Union, had it fallen 
within his period; I have the 
strongest belief that his loyalty to 
truth and equity would have placed 
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for Mr 
belief,’’ 
Stanhope, in his ‘History of th 
Reign of Queen Anne,’ pp. 2 
284, whilst treating as calumnious 
the charge of bribery against the 


Gladstone’s *‘ stronges 
it turns out that Lor 


members of the Scottish Parlig. 
ment, goes on tosay: ‘ Exactly — 
the same allegation, and on just as 
flimsy grounds, was, on the occa. ~ 
sion of the Irish Union, a century 





afterwards, brought against the 


members of the Irish Parliament.” 
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The fact is, that Mr Gladstone, 


reading Irish history, not as an 


impartial critic, but as a passion- 


ate partisan desirous of wresting 


therefrom some arguments in 
favour of his new policy, has fall- 


en into errors which have caused 
him to put forward as undoubted — 


truths several statements which 
are at best questionable, and 
others which are directly contrary 
to the truth. Thus, in writing 
to the Liberal election agent for 
East Denbighshire, Mr Gladstone, 


speaking of the allegation that the : 


Irish were ‘‘never content,’’ goes 
on to say: ‘*No; nor would you 
be contented if you had been op- 


pressed as they have; adove all, if © 


after having had a Parliament of 


your own for five hundred years 


and more, you had then had it 
taken away by a mixture of vio- 
lence and corruption, at the Union 
which disgraces the name of Eng- 
land, and is nowhere else to be 
found in its history.”’ It is really 
almost time that this fiction of 
an Irish Parliament was exposed. 
It is a mere farce to speak of 
such assemblies as those which 
existed in Ireland before ‘‘ Grat- 
tan’s Parliament’’ as in any sense 
free Parliaments at all. Up to 
the passing of Poyning’s Act in 
1495, they were merely the instru- 


ments of faction in the hands of | : 
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‘i. great lords, to break up whose 


, and to strengthen that of 
crown, was the main object of 


loyning’s mission.- From that 
time forwards the so-called Irish 
Parliaments were little more than 
conventions of British settlers, 
called together at the will of the 
English monarch to register his 
edicts, and with little practical 
wer of theirown. The time for 

calling such Parliaments together 
varied ; so did their place of meet- 
ing and the number of the mem- 
| bers, which was 76 in the time of 
' Queen Elizabeth, .and 300 from 
- 1692, in which year the Parlia- 
ment was summoned after an in- 
um of twenty-five years. 

If, indeed, the Parliament of Ire- 
land was of the character which 
Mr Gladstone would seem to wish 
tsto believe, what becomes of the 
exaltation of ‘‘Grattan’s Parlia- 
ment,” which was only called into 
existence in 1782, and the estab- 
lishment of which was hailed as 
conceding that ‘‘ independence ’’ 
which the Irish Parliament had 
hitherto never possessed? That 
concession was accepted by the 
“patriots ’’ of the day as a ‘final 
settlement,’’ and thanksgivings 
were offered up ‘‘ that no consti- 
tutional differences could ever 
again take place between England 
and Ireland.’”” Unfortunately dif- 
ferences soon made their appear- 
ance, the difficulties incident to the 
coexistence of two Parliaments in 
the same kingdom became more ‘and 
more evident, and the rebellion of 
1798 proved the necessity of some 
further measure to consolidate the 
strength of the loyal population in 
Great Britain and Ireland. The 
assertions as to the ‘‘ fraud and 
force”” by which the Act of Union 
Was passed do not rest upon un- 
- questioned evidence, and are cer- 
tainly much exaggerated at best ; 
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whilst Mr Gladstone’s repeated 
statements that the measure was 
one ‘‘ which all Ireland detested,”’ 
and the exceptions to which detes- 
tation ‘‘might almost be counted 
upon your fingers,’’ are contrary to 
historical truth. It is quite true, 
doubtless, that ‘‘the Protestants 
detested it even more than the 
Catholics,’’ because this ‘* Grattan’s 
Parliament,’’ which it is the fashion 
to extol so much to-day, was a. 
Protestant and Orange Parliament. 
For that very reason the Catho- 
lics of Ireland were by no means 
unanimous in their opposition to 
the Union; but from Cork, Wa- 
terford, Limerick, Wexford, and 
other places, petitions were present- 
ed in- favour of the measure. Mr 
Gladstone has the hardihood to sit 
down and compare the passing of 
the Act of Union to. the Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, and says that 
‘a more base proceeding and a 
more vile proceeding is not record- 
ed upon the page of history.”’ 

The truth is, that although the 
first proposals for a legislative 
union between Great Britain and 
Ireland were certainly received 
with hostility by the Irish people— 
the Protestants fearing the loss of 
their ascendancy, and the Catho- 
lics to a great extent holding 
aloof—it is certain that opinions 
underwent a great change after 
the matter had been fully dis- 
cussed; and a large number of 
Catholics supported the measure, 
in the full expectation and belief 
that, from the justice and wis- 
dom of the Parliament of Great 
Britain, they would obtain the 
removal of those disabilities which 
they could not expect from the 
Irish Parliament. And although 
it is true that this removal was 
not obtained at once, yet no one 
can deny that, gradually and cer- 
tainly, religious equality has been 
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granted since the Act of Union, 
and that no religious grievance 
can now be said to exist in Ire- 
land. Nor should it be forgotten 
that this equality has been estab- 
lished, and disabilities have been 
removed, upon the faith of the 
maintenance of this very Act of 
Union which Mr Gladstone now 
vilifies. It was easier and safer 
to make such concessions to men 
who formed a minority of the 
people of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, all fellow-citizens upon an 
equal footing, than it might have 
been to do the same with regard 
tothe same people with an inde- 
pendent Parliament of their own, 
and constituting a large majority 
of the constituents of that Parlia- 
ment. In fact, there is no anti- 
Irish feeling in Great Britain save 
that which Mr Gladstone has re- 
cently excited by his attempts to 
separate the two peoples. The 
English Unionist, be he liberal 
or Tory, desires for his Irish 
brethren a full measure of justice 
and an ample share of prosperity. 
He considers, however, that the 
true friends of Ireland are not 
those who appeal to a spurious 
nationality, which really never ex- 
isted as separate from that of 
England, but those who wish to 
unite England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land together in a common na- 
tionality. 

With his usual inconsistency, 
Mr Gladstone tells us in one 
breath, that British measures come 
to Ireland ‘‘clad in a foreign 
garb,”’ and in the next, quotes Sir 
John Davis to prove that, even as 
long ago as 1612, ‘‘the majority of 
the people of Ireland are descended 
from the British race.’’ If we are 
all sprung from the same race, those 
are no patriots, and no true friends 
either to Great Britain or Ireland 
who introduce or adopt this attempt 
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to inculcate the idea 
men and Irishmen are to regard; 
other as ‘‘ foreigners.” 
is a better heritage for an 
man to hold that he should bea 
of a great nation, his coun 
represented in the natio: 
lature, and he himself on an i 
footing with all other subjects of 
the Queen, rather than that he 
should be for ever taught to hanl 
after a separate nationality 
can bring him neither sentimer 
satisfaction nor material assistan 
Such lessons have been too o 
taught him by agitators who | 
sought to use him for their own p 
poses, but he has never benefited one 
atom by their teaching. Andnow, 
when the issue has been fullya 
fairly tried, and the vast 
have pronounced against the 
lishment of a second Parlian 
in these islands, Irishmen will 
wise if they refuse to be led by the 
nose any longer, but, accepting the 
verdict of the British people, a1 
recognizing the friendly f 
which induces us to desire to hold” 
together as fellow-citizens of one 
great empire, set themselves against” 
all attempts to disturb the verdict 
which has been so emphatically” 


pronounced. The people of Great 
Britain have made up their minds, — 
and there can be no doubt as to ~ 


the verdict which they have given. 
We have said that the second 
decision at which the country 
has arrived is, that it will 
no more of Mr Gladstone. 
deed we are aptly reminded of 
the simile employed by Mr Glad- 
stone himself in his last 
at Liverpool, wherein he likened 


Ireland to the old man who. cl be 
to and gripped the neck of Sindbad 


the sailor, to the great anh 
of the latter. There is an i 
‘¢old man ”’ of whom England 

the same complaint to make, 


have | 
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has for many years past 
“yound his legs around her neck, to 
fer vast disadvantage and to the 
“Gmminent peril of her greatness. 
Bmphatically the verdict of the 
qountry has been against ‘this in- 
dividual. There can be no mis- 
take about it. Theone issue which 
the electors had more clearly than 
ay other before their eyes was 
that of confidence or no confidence 
jn Mr Gladstone. To every appeal 
-—ggainst the wisdom, good sense, 
» gonsistency, or patriotism of his 
eis came the same answer 
his supporters as that of the 
jnsensate mob who once shouted 
for the space of two hours, ‘‘ Great 
jsDiana of the Ephesians !”’ ‘*What 
jsgood enough for Mr Gladstone is 
enough for me,”’ said one can- 

te to whom were wanting more 
ficid reasons for his support of 
Home Rule. ‘‘Gladstone’”’ was 
the shibboleth of the party — 
“Gladstone ’’ was the golden image 
before which every Liberal was to 
bow down ; and in proportion to the 
a. of the position claimed 
t the Prime Minister is the mag- 
fitude of the fall which he has 
experienced. He went into battle 
apowerful Minister: powerful not 
only by reason of his position, his 
ability, his eloquence, and his ex- 
perience, but because a man who, 
at the age of seventy-seven, could 
display the marvellous vigour and 
undaunted courage, which his most 
bitter opponent cannot refuse to 
acknowledge, carries with him a 
fecommendation to the British 
public which is not to be under- 
valued. Indeed the personal ex- 
ettions of Mr Gladstone would 
have gone far to achieve victory, 
had they not been more than coun- 
- terbalanced by the badness of his 
cause, and the unfortunate and 
culpable direction in which they 
_ Were employed. It iswith deep re- 
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gret that we use such words, but 
the truth must not be concealed. 
Never has there been a Prime Min- 
ister in England who has so be- ’ 
trayed his party and his country. 

He tells us, forsooth, that ‘‘ never 

since Home Rule was started fif- 

teen years ago have I once con- 

demned it in principle,’’and yet,dur- 

ing the greater part of that time he 

remained the ‘colleague and chief 
of men who utterly condemned 

Home Rule, and was the.Minister 

under whom the most repressive 

laws ever adopted by Parliament 

were put in force against men 
whose crime was the development 

of their Home Rule opinions. He 

was understood by the Liberal 

party and the country to ask last 

year for a majority to resist Mr 

Parnell, and as soon as he found 

that majority insufficient, he ab- 

jectly surrendered to the man 

whom the country wished to resist. 

Up to December last, no party in 

Great Britain worthy of mention 

had been or had any idea of being 

in favour of Home Rule. 

It was reserved to Mr Gladstone 
to make use of the power and the 
organisation which had been in- 
trusted to him for very different 
purposes, to lead into the enemy’s 
camp all who were weak enough 
and blind enough to trust him ; 
and thereby, though he has been 
unable to stifle or overawe the 
real voice of the country, to enor- 
mously increase the difficulties of 
the position fer those who follow 
him. Never was country so 
wronged ; never party so misled ; 
never Minister so degraded in the 
eyes of honourable men. We are 
ashamed to dissect and criticise 
the utterances of the Prime Min- 
ister—by word of mouth, by letter, 
and by telegram—during the recent 
election. We have already alluded 
to his misrepresentations of his 
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opponents (persisted in after clear found out. During the } 
and emphatic contradictions), his which has just been fought 
ill-judged and _ ill-conditioned at- politician has suffered even. 
tacks upon ‘‘Liberal Unionists,’ than the man. A politician 4 
and his perversion of historical be mistaken; but his mistake 
transactions to suit the party pur- honestly made, will be con 

pose of the moment. We have But the man who has descend 
omitted another palpable breach the arts which Mr Gladstone 
of good taste, good manners, and employed during the last me 
good faith. He deliberately wrested can never again command the; 
from their plain and evident mean- fidence of those who have wat 
ing Lord Salisbury’s words respect- the game. The bubble has bu 
ing the enforcement in Ireland of the collapse has been complete; 
that ordinary law which, for the image of Dagon has fallen on is _ 
safety of society, is enforced in face, and all the power of the | 
every other part of her Majesty’s official Philistines will never be 
dominions, and publicly decsated able to replace it upon its 4 
that Lord Salisbury’s ‘‘plan’’ was We are too careful for the fame of 
**to ask Parliament for new re- British statesmen not to regret that 
pressive laws, and to enforce them so great a career should have met 











resolutely for twenty years,’’ pro- with so discreditable a termination, 
claiming that this was the only Yetto those who have followed that 
alternative plan to his own, and career with care, such a result can 
endeavouring to brand Lord Salis- hardly have been unexpected. The 
pury as the apostle of coercion as Liberal politicians—there is scarce 
opposed to that ‘‘conciliation’”’ one who deserves the name of 
which he, the Minister who, ac- statesman—who remained in ,Mr 
cording to the ‘Irish World,’ had Gladstone’s Cabinet after his sud- 
** persecuted and scourged Ireland den conversion to Home Rule, have 
mofe ruthlessly than any British sunk, one and all, in the estimation 
ruler of the present century,”’ had of the public, but the fall of none 
suddenly adopted as his latest has been so great as that of the 
novelty in Parliamentary pro- chief himself. And yet, even in his” 
posals. fall he maintains a characteristic 
Unfortunately for Mr Gladstone, arrogance of assertion and peace 
the British people, easily deceived, for truth which is really 
it may be, by brilliant displays of able, and which should not pass um- 
oratory, by the exuberant profes- noticed. He assumes that he is on 
sions of noble and lofty sentiments, the side of ‘‘ the masses,”’ when “the — 
and by the skilful dexterity with masses’? have unmistakably pro- 
which an old parliamentary hand nounced against him; and he calm- 
can manipulate questions so as best ly claims that ‘‘ the civilised world” 
to serve his purpose, loves truth is on his side, when not only the” 
and fair-play above all things, and culture and intelligence of Great 
does not easily forgive a departure Britain, but that of every other 
from the one or a neglect of the country in friendly alliance with 
other. Mr Gladstone has been our own, has condemned alike his 
treated with a marvellous con- projects and his policy. Well 
fidence by a generous people. That would it have been for Mr Glad- 
confidence he has abused, and, un- stone if he had retired after his 
fortunately for him, he has been discomfiture at the general elec 
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tion of 1874, or at least had de- 
clined to take office when the 
tactics and good management of 
Lord Hartington had secured a 
Liberal majority in 1880. For 
now, having ruthlessly divided the 
Liberal party by his new depar- 
ture in Irish policy, there seems 
nothing left for the defeated chief 
of the Separatist faction. He 
may, it is-true, try his hand at 
that obstruction which one of his 
more vulgar and unscrupulous ad- 
herents has already announced to 
be the proper work of the beaten 
Radical party in the new Parlia- 
ment. This, however, would be 
a still further degradation which 
we should be sorry to anticipate ; 
and moreover, it is to be hoped 
that any attempts at such a con- 
tempt of Parliament would be 

ptly met and nipped in the 
bid. by the united Unionists. 
The best friends of Mr Gladstone 
suggest that he 


which, as he has already informed 
us more than once, ‘cries loudly 
for repose.’ He has long since 


} earned the right of retirement, 
and such a course, now that the 


electoral body has so clearly de- 
clared against him, would be at 
once the most dignified ‘so far as 
he is concerned, and the most ad- 
vantageous to the country. There 
might, indeed, be some little diffi- 
culty in selecting a leader from 
among the second-rate crew with 
which his late Cabinet was manned ; 
but such difficulties soon. settle 
themselves. This, at least, need 
hot trouble Mr Gladstone, or in- 
terfere with his natural wish to 
retire. 
his hold upon the people has been 
deservedly forfeited ; and although 
he will leave behind him a great 


financial and rhetorical reputation, 
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His game. is played out; . 
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these, alas! will be eclipsed in the 
minds of loyal men by the recollec- 
tion that, of all the statesmen of 
the present or any other century, 
he alone it is who, for his own 
ambitious purposes and to secure 
a party triumph, called in question 
vital constitutional principles, and 
brought us within perilous prox- 
imity of the disruption of the 
empire. 

It is perhaps premature to speak 
of the Ministerial changes which 
must follow the defeat of the 
Separatist Government. We fear 
that the old spirit of party still 
stands in the way of the forma- 
tion of such a Cabinet as might 
otherwise be formed from among 
the eminent statesmen who are at 
one upon the great question on 
which: the country has been con- 
sulted. The vast majority of sen- 
sible and moderate men would be 
well satisfied to see Lord Harting- 
ton and his followers in that close . 
alliance with Lord Salisbury which 
would enable the two leaders to 
sit in the same Cabinet. They 
have fought side by side duting 
the late battle; the same principle 
has sustained and animated their 
forces; the same object has been 
before their eyes, and has been 
attained by their joint exertions. 
That object should still unite those 
who have done and dared so much 
to achieve it. The country will 
have great reason to complain if 
the Unionist majority just returned 
to Parliament should belie its own 
name by becoming: disunited. Its 
enemies are active and unscrupu- 
lous. No art and no device will be 
spared by them to convert their 
minority into a majority by moot- 
ing points upon which Conserva- 
tive and Liberal Unionists differ, 
and making the most of those 
differences. To counteract such 
strategy, and moreover to resist 
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and put down obstructions, we re- 
quire that our majority should ‘be 
united. By no means can unity 
be so well secured as by an official 
alliance—that is, bythe joint occu- 
pation of office by the best men of 
both sections of Upijonists. There 
may—nay, there must—be points 
upon which a Cabinet so formed 
must ‘‘agree to differ.’””~ But as 
Mr Gladstone has forced forward 
the Irish question into its present 
prominent position, agreement up- 
on that question may well be suffi- 
cient to constitute a bond of union 
upon which a Government may 
be formed and may continue un- 
til an equitable settlement has 
been secured. We regret to be- 
lieve that there are difficulties 


in the way of the formation of 


(Aug. 3 
such a Government. . We earn 
ly wish that those difficulties ty 
still be removed. On- ge 
principles, moderate men in be 
political camps are in reality 
nearly of one mind, that th 
can be no reason why they shoy 
not unite; and even if this 
not the case, the danger 
which we have just so 
escaped, and with a retum 


which we are still threatened, 


should awaken the patriotism of — 


‘us all, and lead us to at least a 


temporary oblivion of party names 
and party watchwords, so that we 
may all unite in the earnest and 
cordial support of principles upon 
the maintenance of which depend © 


the welfare and safety of our” 


country. 
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